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The Eviror, having been unable to attend to th: Correction 
of the Preſs, begs the Reader to excuſe the following and 
other ERRATA (eſpecially in punctuation) which he may 
meet with in the Courſe of the Work. 


Vor. I. 


Page 211 for © Dourlack' read © Dourlach'. 
; 218 for * ſquamore” read © ſquamoſe*, 


228 for © compreſſed, by ſome very great read © compreſſed by fore | 


very great 
244 for © Plethera' read © Plethora- 


Vor. II. 


Page 16 for © faw' read © ſaw 
19 for © by the perſuaſion read © the perſuaſion”. 
29 in the note for © Zacutus, Lufitanus' read © Zacutus Lufitanus, 
31 for © do to the fight, read do the fight” 
32 for © diveſting' read ! diverting” | 
33 in the note for © in the virtue“ read © on the virtue 
33 in the note, for © celadine” read celandine' 
for * raſpberies' read / raſberries x 
36 for * ſimilar totheſe of the caſe read * ſimilar to theſe of the caſe, 
61 for © enthufiaftt read © catholicy” 
in the note for © operation” read © operations 
63 in the note, for Demenologie' read * Demonologia' 
for“ Wierns , read « Wierus' 
65 for © Reumeu' read © Reaumur* 
79 in the note for © are” read, © is” 
83 for © adapted” read, adopted 
83 for © figns' read © ſign' 
102 for hia' read, his 
125 in the note, omit the? after wanted 
131 for * bound' read © abound' 
157 for eſſerveſee read efferveſce” 
| eflerveſcence* read * efferveſcence” 
167 in the note, for © Lolilus' read © Lolus' 
189 for Nothen' read * Northern” 
193 for * aſeends' read aſcend” 
205 in the note, for * ca. cfit' read © calefit 
208 for © endemical read © endemial , 


*+# Some few notes in the courſe of this work are diſtinguiſhed by an 
57 but this was by miſtake, all the notes being the work of the ſame hand. 
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Of Genius; and its progreſs towards 


EXPERIENCE. 


CHAP. . 


Of Genius, in general. 


T is not ſufficient to conſider objects and indivi- 

dual facts with exactitude; we muſt likewiſe be 
able, to deduce from them, general notions, con- 
formable to the nature of things. For this We muſt 
be indebted to Genius. 


Amongſt the qualities of the mind, Genius ſeems 
by one common aſſent to held the firſt place. We 
find in it ſomething that is original; ſomething that 
is fuperior to what is thought, and done, by the 
generality of men. It raifes a man above the level 
of the vulgar, I underſtand by Genius, a high 
n of refinement, ſenſibility, and penetration; 

Vor. II. B or, 
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or, in other words, an extreme degree of perſection 
in all the faculties of the mind. 


We ſee poets who ſeek for the baſis of Genius in 
the ſtrength of their imagination. A poet, of this 
Ramp, has a right to think as he pleaſes of himſelf, 
He may be permitted to fancy, that more grandeur 
is attached to the writing a verſe, than to the guid- 
ing an empire; or, that there is more glory in ſing- 
ing an hero, than in being one. It is from ſuch 
falſe principles, that ſo many abſurd things have 
been ſaid on the ſubject of Genius. Even a certain 
degree of reaſon has ſometimes been refuſed it; be- 
cauſe men have miſtaken the wild fallies and tranſ- 
ports of an irregular imagination, for Genius. 


If the fire of imagination conſtituted true Genius, 
the management of an army, or the ſtate, ſhould be 
intruſted only to thoſe who have more wit than 
prudence ; more fire than reaſon ; more inconſtancy 
than uniformity; who always ſee more than it is 
poſſible to fee in Nature, and, who ſeek for what is 
truly great, only by whims and fancies. | 


Genius, conſidered in its moſt favorable light, 
ſeems to conſiſt in all the collected powers of the 
mind. A man of Genius has a vigorous and a 
lively mind ; but as theſe powers have a tendency 
only to what is truly great, fo they ſeem to act only 
as he wills. A ſtrength of imagination, conſidered 
in its higheſt degree, is incompatible with true judg- 
ment, and admits of no laws, It will therefore be 
readily conceived, that judgment, viewed in this 
light, comes in for as great a ſhare in the . 
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of Genius, as the ſtrength of imagination does. If, 
for example, we are to conſider a chain of ideas, 
one after the other; to figure to ourſelves theſe no- 
tions, with the greateſt order and preciſion poſſible; 
to examine things, either ſynthetically or analytically; 
and then throwing the eye over the whole, to give it 
a new form, a nc life, as it were, and make it all 
our own: we may, indeed, do all this, by means of 
the imagination, but we ſhall do it unſafely; by 
means of judgment, we ſhall accompliſh it ſlowly 
and ſurely ; but poſſeſſing Genius, we ſhall avoid 
the defefts of both, by doing it quickly and with 
certainty. This proves, that imagination, taken in 
its utmoſt legitimate extent; and the greateſt depth 
of judgment, are required to give true Genius, 


J have derived this idea of Genius from the 
works of the moſt celebrated artiſts of Greece. The 
noble fimplicity, the impoſing grandeur, to be per- 
ceived in thoſe reliques, both in their pofition aud 
expreſſion, were the reſult of a powerful imagina- 
tion, which knew no other limits than thoſe of the 
moſt refined judgment. The Abbe Winkelmann, 
who poſſeſſed the rare talent of penetrating to the 
interior of every object, and to perceive in it a num- 
ber of things which eſcape ſo many others, has 
remarked, that in many of theſe reliques, the ex- 
preſſions of the paſſions, and of the active ſtreugth 
of the muſcles, do not partake of the leaſt con- 
ſtraint, or are, in the leaſt, repugnant to truth and 
nature. | | 


A man of a lively and aQive Genius, throws his 
eye on every thing around him, and, with a happy 
B 2 facility, 
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facility, combines the whole under one point of 
view; becauſe, he at once embraces the whole, 
and perceiving the chain and connection of all its 
parts, deduces from it inconteſtable truths, Thus, 
the man of true Genius, perceives and compre- 
hends, in a given time, an infinite number of things, 
which others, who have leſs Genius, can either not 
ſee at all, or require more time, to fee. He connects 
his ideas in the moſt ready and juſt manner, and 
diſcovers, by ſuch a combination, a number of im- 
portant and enlightened truths, which were before 
concealed. 


He, who, though deſtitute of Genius, has a 
conſiderable ſhare of underſtanding. may, indeed, 
make ſuch a combination; but he will do it flowly : 
whereas, the man of Genius, will proceed more 
rapidly. He ſhould be aware, however, that the 
more readily and ſpeedily he does this, the more 
precaution ought to be uſed, Lord Bacon did well 
to ſay, that Genius did not require wings, but 
lead.“ | | 


It will be underſtood from what I have faid, why 
there is more difference between enlightened minds 
and men of no Genius, than there is betwixt certain 
men and particular races of animals. A little 
mind, buſied about individual objects, and of 
theſe, only a ſmall number, will have but very few 
ideas, notwithſtanding his preſumption. Being in- 
cloſed within a very narrow circle, he ſeems to pol- 
ſels many advantages over the man of ſuperior and 
more enlightened Genius. Employed about trifling 
objects which every one perceives, he is always, as 
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it were, in the centre of his little ideas, and will 
therefore be leſs likely to err, in routes which he is 
every moment traverſing; whereas the other, being 
employed about more numerous and extenſive ob- 
jects, is liable to be deceived if he acts with too 
much precipitation. This ſeems to be the reaſon, 
why men generally depend the moſt on what is de- 
livered by perſons of confined Genius; whilſt they 
conſider, as chimerical, every thing that comes from 
men of {ſuperior talents. It is on the ſame account 
likewiſe, that a man, of moderate talents, is conſi- 
dered as a man of Genius by the greater number of 
men; whilſt the ſame people look upon a man, of a 
truly great Genius, as a ſimple fellow. (a). 


(a) In a very elegant little book, lately publiſhed by Miſs 
Hannah More, there are ſome expreſſions, which are ſo inge- 
nious, and ſo extremely applicable to this part of the work, 
that I beg leave to quote them. © With ſuperficial judges, 
« who, it muſt be confeſſed, make up the greater part of the 
« maſs of mankind, talents are only liked, or underſtood, 
© to a certain degree. Lofty ideas are above the reach 
« of ordinary apprehenfions: the vulgar allow thoſe who 
« poſleſs them to be in a ſome what higher {tate of mind than 
% themſelves; but of the vaſt gulph which ſeparates them, 
© they have not the leaſt conception. They acknowledge a 
« ſuperiority ; but, of its extent, they neither know the value, 
« nor can conceive the reality. It is true, the mind, as well as 
© the eye, can take in objects larger than itſelf; but this 1s 
only true of great minds: for a man of low capacity, who 
* conſiders a conſummate Genius, reſembles one, who ſeeing 
a column for the firſt time, and ſtanding at too great a 
diſtance to take in the whole of it, concludes it to be flat. 
« Or, like one unacquainted with the firſt principles of philo- 
“ ſophy, who finding the ſenſible horizon appear a plain ſur- 
« face, can form no idea of the ſpherical form of the whole, 
« which he does not ſee, and laughs at the account of anti- 
* podes, which he cannot comprehend”. Eays on various 
Subjects, principally deſigned for Young Ladies. 8vo. 
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I place Judgment and Wit between Stupidity and 
Genius. A man who poſſeſſes a juſt judgment, ſees 
the dependence of an idea when it is ſhewn to him: 
a man of Genius, finds it of his own accord, A 
man of wit, ſhews that he obſerves ſome reſemblance 
in objects that appear diſtant from each other, and 
which judgment would not have diſtinguiſhed with- 
out this wit. So that wit ſuppoſes a much greater 
number of ideas and obſervations, and indeed, a 
much greater readineſs to connect and expreſs theſe 
ideas with preciſion and vivacity, and thus to paint, 
as it were, objects; whereas, judgment does this, 
only by means of deep reaſoning, in which it very 
often loſes itſelf. 


A man of the beſt and moſt ſolid Genius in 
Switzerland, tells us, in his moral and political Eſ- 
ſays, that Wit and Genius are only two difterent 
degrees, of the ſame readineſs to connect the ideas 
and the images of objects in a new and intereſting 
manner, | 


It has been ſaid, that truth is produced only by 
the colliſion of different opinions: it may be ſaid 
likewiſe of Genius, that it never ſhines forth but 
when ſome object preſents itſelf capable of ſtopping 
it. All the arts and ſciences do not require a parti- 
cular kind of Genius, althongh we embrace every 
object with more or leſs readineſs. He who diſco- 
vers many truths, not very intereſting in themſelves ; 
or, a ſmaller number of truths, that are capable of 
very extenſive combinations, muſt, of courſe, have 
ſome Genius; but this is not enough to conſtitute 
the man of Genius; nor is a man of Genius to be 

h confounded 
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confounded with a Great Genius, or, in other words, 
with a Genius. 


There are, however, different ſorts of Genius, 
and, of courſe, different forts of men of Genius; 
and likewiſe, men of great genius, of different kinds 
and merit. Poets, of the firſt order, are to be con- 
ſidered as men of great genius; and, indeed, the 
word Poet, ſignifies Creator (b). Newton, Leibnitz, 
Colbert, and Turenne, were men of great genius; and 
ſo were Homer, Virgil, Voltaire, and Racine: and 
yet, Turenne would never have determined the laws 
of the univerſe, nor would Newton have gained a 
battle, Colbert would not have written the Iliad; 
nor Leibnitz the Henriade, or the tragedies of Cor- 
neille and Racine. There are as many diſtinctions 
in Genius, as there are between the voice and the 
Genius of each individual. 


Theſe reflections lead us to perceive three kinds 
of Genius, very different the one from the other. 
1. That which requires more imagination than 
judgment; this belongs to poets and painters. 
2. That which requires more judgment than ima- 
gination; this we obſerve in natural philoſophers and 
mathematicians. 3. That which requires as much 
judgment as imagination; this is eſſential to con- 


(5) The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven; 
And, as imagination bodies forth 
The form of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
SHAKSSPEARE. 
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aud che affairs of government, or an army, and to 

ſorm the phyſician. It is well known, that one or 
other of theſe ſorts of Genius may be combined in 
the ſame perſon. There are ſome men of great 
Genius, ſuch as Baron Haller, who ſeem formed 
for every thing; who, like Lord Bacon, point out 
diſcoveries before hand, or accompliſh - them like 
Newton. 


I have already obſerved, in the firſt phapter of 
this work, that the mind forms its concluhons from 
ſimple and certain principles; or, from complex, 
uncertain, and indeterminate principles. The firſt, 
are thoſe of natural philoſophy and the mathema- 
tics. The ſecond, thoſe of the art of government, 
the art of war, and the healing: art. In the firſt, 
the ideas ſeem to ariſe, as it were, naturally and of 
their own accord; in the latter, they are factitious. 
One of theſe arts or ſciences will therefore be 
attained much ſooner than the reſt. 


The merit of labour and ſtudy, is not to be com- 
pared with happy natural talents. Every thing that 
requires only memory and application, is not to be 
conſidered as a part of Genius, becauſe it may be 
attained by aſſiduity. A man, by long and attentive 
application, may ſoon acquire the firſt principles of 
the mathematics, and even a mediocrity in that 
ſcience. On the contrary, patience and ſtudy will 
do but very little, and the Genius almoſt every 
ching. in an art, which, in the generality of caſes, 
is founded wholly on probabilities; and, in which, 
the ſucceſs of an operation will depend on a * 

ne 
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neſs and faculty of perceiving the higheſt degree of 
theſe probabilities. N 


Art may be ſaid to be founded, in general, on 
probabilities, when it affords no inconteſtable rules, 
and when no fixed plan can be adopted in every 
caſe; when the niind is required to act without 
being ſufficiently inſtructed, as if it was; when it is 
alone unable to regulate itſelf in very variable cir- 
cumſtances; and when it may be ſaid to approach 
to, rather than, to embrace truth. Politics, the Art 
of War, and Phyfic, are of this kind. 


That deliberate coolneſs, without which a man 
never conducts himſelf well, according to circum- 
ances, and without which we are expoſed to con- 
tradition and imprudence; that ſtrength of mind, 
which checks the imagination by ſound judgment; 
which, on every occaſion, and in every circumſtance 
of life, preſerves the mind from wandering, and 
likewiſe guards againſt precipitation and error; 
which has been denied to Genius, merely becauſe 
men have attached the idea of Genius only to po- 
etry ; this faculty, I ſay, is eſpecially remarkable 
in the character of a true politician, Without this 
ſort of Genius, ſays Mr. Moſes, not all Pitt's ſaga- 
city, patience and cunning, would have preſerved 
him, unmoved, in the ſtorm which threatened his 


country. 


A readineſs to embrace at one glance of the eye 
all the caſes that can poſſibly prelent themſelves; to 
diſcern, with a tranquil mind, that which is beſt, 
according to its higheſt degree of probability; and, 

Vor. II. 883 to 
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E 
to act with readineſs in conſequence thereof, is, 
in the general of an army, the ſole work of Ge- 
nius. Too much {lowneſs in examining things, 
and too much precaution in the choice of them, 
are always unſucceſsful. Opportunity muſt be 
ſeized the moment it preſents itſelf, otherwiſe, we 
may ſuffer it to eſcape. This gave the Duke of 
Guiſe occaſion to ſay: * I am determined never to 
do any thing, about which I hefitate a fingle mo- 
ment.“ Age, therefore, is not requifite to be 
dexterous, in any art or ſcience, which demands 
more Genius than time. He, who at thirty years 
of age, is not an able miniſter, an able general, 
or an able phyſician, will never be fo. | 


| Fouth, if ſeaſoned with reflection; or, @ mid- 
dle age, are either of them, indiſputably, very 
advantageous to Genius. The mind, at this time 
of life, is not yet enſlaved by prejudice: It is 
only at ſuch an age, that a man can determine 
himſelf to quit the common road, and to em- 
brace truth, whether time has given it his ſanc- 
tion or not; and that he learns to know, and 


to reliſh it, without difficulty, either from his own 


countrymen, or from ſtrangers. Jealouſy is ſet 
dom deeply rooted in us, till we advance farther 
in life; we abound with hope and expectation; 
a noble ambition ſeems to fpur us on to ' ſeek our, 


and examine every thing that may flatter the un- 


derſtanding; we even ſeem actuated by the ſole 
deſire of being uſeful, The ſoul is then in the 
meridian of her ſtrength, conſtantly and uni- 
formly employed, ſhe knows how to avoid = 
| "oy . falfe 
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falſe, lights which might conduct her into erxorg 

cauſe, it is no irregular ſally of the imagina- 
tion that leads her on, but an activity, a coolneſs 
of mind, which ſecure ſucceſs, A man of Ge- 
niuf, at the age we are ſpeaking of, caſts à penc- 
trating regard to the very bottom, as it were, of 
the ſciences. We can compare him only to the 
eagle, who looks up to the ſun with an undaunted 
eye; both his boldneſs and his hopes are bound- 
leſs. 


_ Young, has obſerved, that truly great men, 
come compleatly formed from the hands of Na- 
ture, as Pallas did from the brain of Jupiter. 
Thus, Laurence de Medicis, John de Wit, Segna- 
lis, Temple, Richlieu, Alberoni, &c. were politi- 
cians from their birth. Xenophon, Phocion, Alex- 
ander, Pyrrhus, Hannibal, Scipio, Pompey, Cæ- 
ſar, Germanicus, Julian, Spinola, Guſtavus Adol- 
phus, Conde, Turenne, Mauritius de Saxe, Eu- 
gene, &c. were heroes from their cradle. The 
Genius of all theſe men, even in their earlieſt 
days, ſeemed to ſtand them in the ſtead of expe- 
rience, It is certain, that with this rare gift of 
Nature, a perſon will make a much mote rapid 
progreſs, even in his early youth, than he will be 
able, without it, to do in a long ſeries of years. 
There can be no doubt, but that the illuſtrious 
perſonages I have mentioned, were dexterous coin- 
mandetrs, even before they knew how to handle 
the ſword. Young ſoldiers have often been ſeen 
to excel the oldeſt officers, by mere dint of Ge- 
nius. 
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Both Reaſon and Obſervation, therefore, prove 
to us, that Genius, aſſiſted by Experience, will do 
every thing that is poſſible to be done; and that a 
man, who has more experience than another, has 
not always ſeen more; but has thought, and re- 
flected on, and examined better, and more mi- 
nutely, that which he has ſeen. So that a young 
man may, on this principle, have infinitely more 
experience, than one with grey hairs; and be a 
better phyſician, than he, who reckons his experi- 
ence, only by the number of years he has lived. 


J have placed the art of war, the art of govern- 
ment, and the art of phyſic, in the fame claſs; 
becauſe they depend on the ſame faculties of the 
mind, and on the ſame kind of Genius. A great 
rn may, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the term, be 
aid, to poſſeſs as elevated a Genius, as a great ge- 
neral: and this is the reaſon, why it is as rare to 
find a Sydenham, as a Turenne (c). 


In diſtinguiſhing and arranging the phenomena 
of diſeaſes, the mind of the phyfician aims at dil- 
cerning their intrinſic and effential qualities, to 
aſcend from the effects to the caufes, to diſcover 
from theſe the indications of cure, and the appli- 
cation of ſuitable remedies ; and thus, to aſcertain, 
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(c) The learned Sir William Blzckſtone recommends the 
ſtudy of the Law to phyſicians, © to compleat the chatacter of 
„general and extenſive knowledge; a character, which their 
«« profeſſion, beyond others, has remarkably deferved.” 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, Fol. I. 


by 


un 
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by their uſe, thoſe circumſtances. of tho elfeQs 
which are obſcure, when the poſſible cauſes are 
known. But theſe intrinſic qualities, are often 
very difficult of inveſtigation, or very uncertain, 


Every diſeaſe does not fall under the ſenſes. The 
complaints of the ſick are, in many caſes, not ſufſi- 
cient to point out the nature of their diforder. The 
queſtions of the phyſicians produce, perhaps, no 
light on the ſubject. In fach a caſe, he can reafon 
only from analogy and probability. How much 
penetration, therefore, is required in theſe obſcure 
caſes, to come as near the truth as is poſſible. It 
may be faid, that phyſic is the art of conſidering. 
with rapidity, a great number of events preſented to 
us, by chance, aſcertaining the connection they have 
with each other, and thus, by deducing from them 
luminous data, paſſing from that which is known, 
to that which is unknown. The firſt of theſe heads, 
includes the complaints of the patient ; and the lat- 
ter, the charges that have taken place within him, 


The art of combining this infinity of poſſible 
events, conſtitutes the Genius of the phyſician. The 
more this Genius is elevated, the better will it diſco- 
ver the affinity of the ſeveral fymptoms ; and thus 
be enabled to compare, and combine, and examine 
them with more or lefs preciſion. This faculty be- 
comes a talent which paſſes, as it were, in inſtinct, 
and which ſeems to be the leſs perceived in propor- 
tion, as it is more extended. 


All 
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All this ſerves to convince us how eſſential is Ge: 
nius to the ſucceſsful practice of phyſic, and how 
abſurd it is to imagine, that a collection of formul:e 
is ſufficient to form a phyſician. They, who ſup- 

poſe this, have not capacity enough to diſcern the 
difficulties, which every day occur in the practice of 
this art, and which are infinitely ſuperior to the 
powers of a moderate underſtanding. A man of 
true Genius is ſometimes unable to unſold them. 
There is, indeed, an infinite ſhare of penetration and 
acuteneſs required to diſcern and diſcriminate fo 
many complex effects of cauſes, which are very oſten 
almoſt impenetrable. Baron Haller tells us, that 
Boerhaave, who, even to his joth year, had, in gene- 
ral, devoted ſixteen hours every day to the ſtudy of his 
profeſſion, often complained of theſe extreme diſh- 
culties, and of people who were daring enough to 
practice, without having ever ſtudied, or reflected in 
their lives. | 


Friend obſerves, that it is in pliy ſic we are to ſee 
what can be done by a penetrating Genius, and be 
convinced of the importance of ingenuity and diſ- 
cernment. Can it be poſſible, therefore, for little 
minds to ſucceed in an art, in which the greateſt pe- 
netration, and the ſoundeſt judgment, are ſo often 
embarraſſed by inſurmountable difficulties? Can ig- 
norant men, who are uninformed and deſtitute of Ge- 
nius, be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs the qualities eſſential to a 
phyſician ? Can they, who ſeem never to have bcen 
capable of one ſolid reflection, ever be able to eſli- 
mate ſo great a diverſity of circumſtances, which 
ſeem obſcure even to the moſt elevated and improved 
Genius? and yet, we every day, fee ignorant aps 

| who 
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who proſeſs to practice, and to underſtand this im- 

rtant art, without having ever been at the pains to 
Rudy its firſt principles. Theſe people, do, indeed, 
increaſe in years, but never add to their knowledge. 
They grow old, like ſapleſs trunks, withont affording 
any good to humanity, and ſeem indeed to live, — 
to impoſe on the credulity of their ſellow- creatures. 


Their whole life appears to be a ſcene of uniform 
ſtupidity. 


Every branch of nt, does not ſeem to require 
the ſame Genius. Anatomy, botany, and the know - 
ledge of medicines, ſeem to require more time _ 
Genius. Phyſiology, pathology, and femeiology, re- 
quire 1 more Genius than time. The practice of phyſic 
requires very little time, but a great ſhare of Genius. 
With reſpect to the ſciences which have an affinity 
to each other, ſuch as Phyfic and Surgery, for ex- 
ample, it may be ſaid, that the latter is to the former, 
what the Mathematics are to Natural Philoſophy. 
There is hardly any art or ſcience, which riſes ſupe- 
rior io moſt ordinary talents, when we. learn it only 
by fixing the ſenſes on objects to perceive them, and 


when we confine ourſelves to the moſt ſimple and 
ſenſible principles. 


A phyſician is required in a ſuitable moment, to 


find out the ſuitable remedy and hence, Galen has 


Hiled the phyſician, an inventor of opportunity. A 
wan of Genius will be able to perceive this oppor- 
tunity, with a very little ſhare of learning, and even 
without Experience. I formerly knew an ecclefiaſtic, 
who Joined o a truly philoſophical Genius, a very 

extenſive 
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_extenhye knowkedge of the languages, and fine arts, 

together with great taſte, and an intimate acquain- 
tance. with theology and natural hiſtory. He had, 
perhaps, never read three medical books. I was 
allonithed to hear him ſpeak of ſome caſes he had 
ſcen, with a degree of practical knowledge, inti- 
nitely Auperior to that, of many, practitioners, who 
are —_—_— with their — Experience. Nei- 
ther reading, nor application, nor opportunities of 
ſeeing, will give this Genius. It depends wholly on 
an happy organization. Every thing that a phyſi- 
cian does without chis talent, will riſe only io medio- 
crity. He may attain, to great reputation, amonglt 
men ol little minds; but he will gain no credit with 
thoſe of true Genius. The ſame he acquires, will 
die with him. However much a man may apply 
. himſelf to his / profeſſion, he will never extend his 
Genius beyond the ſphere to which nature has fixed 
it. Dubos writing on this ſubject, obſerves, ** That 
** application may improve, but carinot extend, Ge- 
© nius, Art will enable it only to conceal its li- 
.** mis, and not-to'pals beyond them”. 


To paſs from the known to the unknown, a man 
muſt neceſſarily think more than he fees ; he muſt 
be able to figure to himſelf, that which is inviſible, 
as if he really ſaw it; he muſt conclude, from that 
which 1s, on that which may be; and hence he will 
often be obliged to gueſs, and to make frequent at- 
_ temptis, before he can guels. It is peculiar to Ge- 

mas, io proceed ſlowly in doubtful matters, but to 
run wich rapidity through a known track: this is 
whatnarrow-minded people call, in che firſt caſe, acting 


with timidity, and in the fecond, acting with temerity. 
Celſus 


1 


Celſus was of opinion, that there ought to be, 
in a phyſician, a certain quality, which can neither 
be named nor eaſily underſtood. This undefinable 
ſomewhat of Celſus, is what conſtitutes the diffe- 
rence between two phyſicians, who have had the 
{ame education, have ſeen the ſame cafes, have, in 
ſhort, had the fame opportunities of acquiring 
knowledge, and yet the one ſhall infinitely excel 
the other. It was this ſomething which made the 
difference, Martianus perceived between himſelf 
and Galen, and which induced him to ſay to him 
one day, when he met him at Rome, I have read 
© the Prognoſiic of Hippocrates as thou haſt, why then 
cannot I prognoſticate ſo well as thou? This power, 
that Paracelſus fought for in the planets, and Len- 
tilius in his ointments, was the Genius which nei- 
ther of them poſſeſſed. We hear it objected, how- 
ever, every day, that the moſt learned phyſicians 
are the leaſt ſucceſsful in their practice. I ſhalt 
anſwer this objection in the courſe of this work. I 
will allow here, that in many caſes, the moſt learned 
phyſician is of little conſequence. 


A phyſician, who has no other erudition than 
what depends on the memory, may know much, 
and yet be very ſtupid: and, as the practice of 
phyſic depends wholly on Genius, it will of courſe 
happen, that a ſtupid man, though a man of 
learning, will be a very indifferent phyſician. 
Why do phyficians, who are only half- learned, or 
without ſcience; and, even people, who are in no 
way phyſicians, perform every day wonderful 
cures? ls it, becauſe they have Genius? It is cer- 
tain, that a number of circumſtances may concur 
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to ſavour the application of an unknown rem 
But can it be 1 that people Who adminiſter it 
at random, and; who know not why, or in what; 
circumſtances. it ought to be 'given, owe their, ſuc- 
ceſs to Genius? No, ſurely, They, continue to. 
be as ignorant as the people who employ them. 


Iam willing to allow likewiſe, that Genius does; 
not always ſupply the place of eruditian, nor even 
of experience. But fince it clearly appears, that, 
with the ſame education. the ſame knowledge, and 
the ſame opportunities of ſeeing the ſick, a phyſi- 
cian who has Genius, will be infinitely ſuperior to 

another who has not; and ſince, in doubtful caſes, 
many reſources. are to be derived from Genius, 


and, that without it, we, cannot have experience, 


ſurely, a, man, to be a great phyſician, has no, 
occaſion, to be grey-headed, if he has. Genius, 
A young phyſician of Genius, who has had a very 
few years practice, may, therefore, ſay, to one, who. 
has practiſed fifty, years, without. Genius, 1 am, * 
able to ſhew you, upon occaſion, that, which, 
A Alexander, at twenty years of age, aimed at 
* proving. to, Demoſthenes, when, he. faid, * He 
©** treated, me as a, child, when, I, was in Iilyria, and as 
4 gung fellow, when in Theſſaly; but I. will prove. 
4 10 * in the very boſom , Athens, that 1 am a 
C6 man 


44 


Although: i it is impoſſible to create the art ol 
Phylic, as Paſcal did. 60 e in Apdying, it; 
yer. 


a) This alludes to an anecdote related | of Taferl, but 


1 is, by many ** conſidered as fabulous. Without his 


having 
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yet, we may be aſſured, that the phyſician is formed 

Nature, as well as the geometrician, the politi- 
cian or the military man. We ſee the man of Ge- 
nius ſucceed, on the firft attempt, with the fame 
certainty, as if he had experience on his fide, Friend 
obſerves, that, notwithſtanding all ſtudies, no man 
will be a great phyſician, who is not born ſuch in a 
certain degree. We may read the beſt medical ob- 
ſervations, without being informed of all the diffi- 
culties, which will prefent themfelves in our prac- 
tice; and we every day fee, that it is rather by Ge- 
nius, we judge ſoundly of circumſtances, than by 
extenſive reading. | 


Ordinary minds proceed ſtowly in acquiring 
knowledge; whereas, men of great Genius advance 
in it, with rapid, ſteps. Proſper Alpini was only 
thirty years of age, when he returned from Egypt, 
where he had collected all the materials of his im- 
mortal work. Sydenham was born a phyſician, 
After paſſing ſome time at Oxford, he retired from 
thence to avoid the troubles of the civil wars. Tt 
was about this time, that: he formed an accidental 
acquaintance with a celebrated phyſician, who at- 
tended his brother; and it was by the perſuaſion of 
this phyſician, that determined Sydenham to the 


— 


having had any previous knowledge of the mathematics from 
books, his father is ſaid to have found him, when very youn 
working with charcoal upon his chamber floor, and in the midi 
of figures. He aſked him, what he was doing? I am ſearch- 
ing, ſays Paſcal, for ſuch à thing; which was exactly the 
thirty-ſecond propoſition of Euclid. 


D 2 practice 


1 

practice of phyſic, in which he afterwards became 
the rival of Hippocrates. Baglivi, who died at 
the age of thirty eight, was the reſlorer of true 
phyſic, and the ſcourge of all the ſects chat were 
formed in Europe. From his very youth, he me- 
rited his reputation. He only wanted a little more 
time, to attain the higheſt degree of perfection, and 
to perceive, that every man may occaſionally be 
deceived. It was to mere chance, that phyſic owed 
the celebrated Boerhaave: he was reproached with 
Spinoziſm, and he became a phyſician. Boer- 
—. poſſeſſed all the qualities eſſential to the 
forming a great phyſician, without knowing it. 
8 ydenham knew that he could become ſuch, but 
reer ſeeming to value himſelf the more on the 
account. 


It has already been remarked, long before my 
time, that the increaſed number of years and pa- 
tients, only ſerve to remove phyſicians, deſtitute of 
Genius, farther from true phyſic. The more their 
practice is augmented, the more numerous and con- 
ſidcrable are their errors. On the contrary, we ob- 
ſerve; that, by Genius, a phyſician is enabled to pe- 
netrate the greateſt difficulties, even from his youth ; 
and that, with this to guide and ſupport him, he 
riſes ſuperior to every obſtacle, . 


Such are the advantages and the prerogatives of 
Genius; and yet, with all theſe great and. amiable 
qualities to recommentd it, I fear, that it is too often 
overlooked and neglected, in young perſons, who 
devote themſelves to the ſtudy of phyſic. I have, 
in many univerſities, ſeen ſtudents held in little con- 

ſideration, 
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ſiceration, and who had drawn on them the ill opi- 
nion of their examiners, only by a taciturnity, which 
they very prudently preferred to giving ſuch anſ- 
wers, as they well knew would not meet with the 
ſanction of thoſe, who interrogated them. Inſtead 
of ſupporting the difhdence of a young man of 
promiſing Genius, they very often ſacrifice him to 
his own talents; and he is blamed and diſgraced, 
becauſe he has dared to think differently from his 
maſters. A man muſt poſſeſs Genius and talents 
himſelf, to diſcover and protect them in others, 


CHAP. 


CHAP. II. 


Of the manner, in which a Phyſician ought to conclude 
from Analogy and Induthon. 


HE information we derive from each truth we 

diſcover, is a fort of twilight, which leads us 
to the diſcovery of other truths. Fo judge ſoundly 
of any particular cafe, with which we are not as 
yet wholly acquainted, it will be right to compare it 
with other fimilar caſes; and then, to conclude on 
that, which is hid and unknown to us, by what we 
obſerve of that, which is known. 


The affinities, we diſtinguiſh by ſuch a compa- 
riſon, will enable us to perceive the degrees of pro- 
bability; and theſe again will, in many caſes, lead 
us to the truth. Mofes Ben-Mendel conſiders pro- 
bability, as the moſt neceſſary of all the parts of our 
knowledge, becauſe, when taken in its higheſt de- 
gree, with reſpect to our confined underſtanding, it 
has drawn, from ſceptics the affent they refuſed 
even to truth ; and, in many caſes, it ſtands us in 
the ſtead of certainty. 


The phyſician may be ſaid to reaſon from Ana- 
logy, when he forms his concluſions from a compa- 
riſon of the paſt and the preſent, and that which is 


likely 
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likely to happen. In the obſervation of particular 


caſes he has recourle to F 
acquire from analogous caſes. 


Diſeaſes are frequently ſo obſcure, their revolu- 
tions ſo complicated. and their event fo doubtful, 
that a phyſician is often obliged to gueſs, before he 
has had an opportunity of ſeeing properly; and to 
haſten to the application of remedies, before he 
can really know the nature of the diſeaſe. In ſuch. 
a caſe, therefore, he aims at finding out the higheſt 
degree of probability; and he does this, by! auen- 
tively comparing the diſeaſes before him, with others 
which have afforded: ſimilar ſymptoms. Sometimes 


he will even be obliged to preſcribe. a method of 
cure, only becauſe he has ſeen it ſucceſsful in other 


ſimilar caſes. 


It ſeems to be agreed, that men in the carlier 


ages, muſt neceſſarily have reaſoned on the follow- 


ing principles. They obſerved, that they, who died; 
had been gvilty of ſome irregularity; and to this. 
they naturally aſcribed the fatality of the diſeaſe. 

They remarked. on the other. hand; that they who 
recovered, conducted - themſelves after a particular 
manner, or did ſomething they were not accuſ- 


tomed to do in health. Hence they concluded, 
that in this the patient had found his cure. In the 


firſt caſe, they, therefore, endeavoured to avoid what 
had ſcemed to do harm, and they recommended to 
others, in caſes ſimilar to the ſecond, what they had 
found. to be uſeful; and, in this. way, they, by de- 
grees, came to have remedies. for particular diſeaſes, . 


when they had repeatedly ſeen their good. effects. 


It 
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It was from conſiderations of this ſort, that the 
Babylonians and Chaldeans expoſed their patients in 
the — that paſſers-by, who had ſeen or expe- 
rienced ſimilar complaints, might inform them how 
they were cured. This cuſtom continued during 
many ages in Aſlyria, and eyen amongſt the Luſi- 
tanians and Aſturians. 


Phyſic was, in its beginning, ſo much founded on 
Analogy, that Melampus did not preſcribe helle- 
bore to men, till he had oblerved, that goats, who 
ate of it, were purged by it; and the ſalutary he- 
morrhages, in acute feyers, ſeem to have tempted 
men to the firſt trial, of what an artifical evacution 
of blood would do: and hence the invention of 
blood-letting. The firſt operation in this way is 
afcribed to Podalirius. 


- Hippocrates was the firſt, who joined Analogy to 
a ſevere logic. 'Thoſe of the empirics, who openly 
condemned all reaſoning, ſecretly adopted it. 


Analogy certainly affords many advantages, when 
we ſubmit it to the laws of a ſevere logic; and 
conjecture, or form a judgment, on what is ſimilar, 
only from that, which 1s evident to our reaſon and 
ſenſes. In this way, Analogy will enable us to 
gueſs, and even to prognollicate ; but we ought to 
do this, only from the greateſt degree of probability, 
that Analogy is able to afford. 


Uncertain marks, W with affinities, which 
others have not diſtinctly perceived, are very often 
the means, by which; a man of Genius paſſes from - 

"7 the 
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the known to the unknown. He examines theſe 
marks and afhnities, till the knowledge of ſimple 
and compound caſes, enables him to conclude on 


the reſemblance of the whole, from the ſimilitude 
of its parts. 


The man of Genius alone is able to determine 


within himſelf the degrees of probability; and 


hence it is, that he alone can become a great mi- 
niſter, a great warrior, or a great phyſician: ſuch 
a man knows how to doubt, when le perceives, 
that the reaſons, why any particular thing ought 
to be believed, are of little value; and, on the 
other hand, he knows how to act when there is 
greater reaſon for certainty than for doubt. Men 
of little minds are not ſuſceptible pf doubts of 
this ſort; and they, who do nothing but doubt, are 
incapable of acting like men of Genius. M. D'Alem- 
bert conſiders the Genius, which diſtinguiſhes the 
truth only, when it flares him, as it were, in the 
face, as being infinitely inferior to the Genius, which 
diſtinguiſhes it, not only when near it, but perceives 
it afar off, by its {lighteſt and moſt fugitive marks. 
This ſeems to be the reaſon, why great mathema- 
ticians have never been great phyſicians. | 

The advantages of Anatogy extend to all ob- 
jets, that are not ſufficiently clear of them- 
ſelves. A thick cloud is ſpread over Nature: this 
begins to open itſelf, and diſſipate, the moment we 
are able to perceive ſome of the phenomena, toge- 
ther with their connexion, and cauſes, fo far as we 
can judge, from the effects. We proceed from 
theſe parts that are known, to other new ones, 
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which preſent themſelves. Analogy, by means of 
certain general principles, enables us to combine 
together an infinite number- of particular pheno- 
mena, that are very diſtinct from each other. We 
conſider Nature by Analogy, either by diſcrimi- 
nating or by comparing the phenomena, when it 
is impoſſible to know her internally. The diſtinc- 
tions themſelves are not always obſcure, but the. 
cauſes of them are very often ſo. Lord Bacon 
obſerves, that Analogy is the great chain of Na- 
ture, and the baſis of all the ſciences. 


Theſe are the ways, by which a phyſician dives 
into Nature, and in this manner it is that he ap- 
plies known principles. Lord Bacon obſerved, 
that meat becomes ſooner putrid in one cellar than 
another: and hence, he thought, that this fact 
might lead us to aſcertain the greater or lels ſalu- 
brity of the air, in different places and habuations ; 
and that, from Analogy, we might extend this in- 
quiry to the ſeaſons. Thierry has very properly 
obſerved, that every phyſician will find, in the 
province he reſides in, phenomena, which will 
agree with what have been ſeen in other countries, 
and in different climates. He will therefore natu- 
rally ſay to himſelf, If this thing has happened 
in ſuch a place, ſurely, from the affinity I ſee before 
me, I may be permitted to deduce, from fimilar 
principles, ſimilar conſequences”. _ From the ſen- 
ſible difference he obſerves in other things, and 
which depends altogether on cauſes, that are inſe- 
parable from the climate, in which theſe effects 
occur, he will conclude, that they will. never be 
perceived in his country, | | 1 

| C 
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11 is from Analogy only, that a phyſician can be 
ſed to a choice of remedies, in any new or doubtful 
caſes ; he will do this, by comparing the diſeaſe pre- 
ſent, "with other known diſeaſes; and then will 
adopt the ſame remedies, which have been the moſt 
ufeful in thoſe which are found to have the greateſt 
affinity to it. Experience proves to us, that many 
Aiſcaſes, though they vary in their ſituation, are of 
the ſame nature, and agree with each other in their 
progreſs and ſymptoms, and likewiſe, in their indi- 
cations and mode of termination, ſo that conſe- 
quences may be drawn from the one to the other. 
This was Baglivi's opinion; and he thought, that ſuch 
a method might be adopted, not only in diſeaſes of a 
| ſimilar nature, but likewiſe in many, which eſſen- 
tially differ from each other; and this, by reaſon of 
the particular depravation they occaſion in the 
fluids; a depravation, which is really the fame in 
theſe diſeaſes, however much they may differ in other 
reſpels. It may be ſeen likewiſe from this, how 


the phyſician may chooſe his remedies in doubtful 
cales. 


Analogy likewiſe enables us, to diſcover parti- 
cular methods, in the moſt unnſual cafes. Lord 
Bacon obſerves, that phyſicians ought to aim at ex- 
citing, by the movements they are able to excite, 
other movements, of which they are not the maſ- 
ters. Thus, for example, the ſenſe of ſuffocation 
that takes place in hyſterical paſſion, ſometimes 


gives way to the dilagreeable odour of a burnt 
feather, 
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Many phyſicians have been of opinion, that the 
meaſles may be inoculated as well as the {mall pox. 
Dr. Bromm is one of the adyocates for this method, 
Profeſſor Monro aſcribes the good effects of inocu- 
lating the ſmall pox, to the infection's being carried 
into the blood by the abſorbing veſſels without its 
paſſing through the lungs: the ſame writer likewiſe 
recommends it to us in the meaſles, which are ſo 
dangerous for the lungs, to collect the miaſmata on 
cotton, and to inoculate with this. Dr. Mutzel, of 
Berlin, was the firſt, who thought of inoculating the 
itch : and Dr. Toggenburgher, a Swiſs phyſician, 
has made the caſe, in which this method was tried, 
the ſubject of a very ingenious diſſertation; of which 
I have given a ſecond edition. "This inoculation, in 
the ſpace of three weeks, reſtored the patient from 
a deep melancholy (e. An Hungarian phyſician 

Vas deſirous of inoculating even the plague, E. | 
| pe- 
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ſe) Profeſſor Sandifort has given Dr. Toggenburgher's work 

a place in his Theſaurus. The cale is ſo intereſting, that I be- 
lieve the reader will not be ſorry to ſee it here. The patient 
was a man of twenty-eight years of age, of a melancholy 
temperament, and, by trade, a ſhoemaker. Some family miſ- 
fortunes, were conſidered as the occaſional cauſes of his com- 
plaints. He became melancholy, averſe to his buſineſs, 
and, after ſome time, had a wildneſs in his looks, and either 
gave indirect anſwers, or kept an obſtinate ſilence. Many 
remedies were tried to no purpoſe, He every day grew worle, 
and more emaciated, and was, at length, placed under the care 
of Dr. Mutzell, in the royal hoſpital at Berlin. He was, at 
this time, inattentive to every thing about him; he ſat in bed, 
with his eyes fixed, and was ſo great a ſtranger to hunger or 
thirſt, that three or four days continued abſtinence did not 
excite” him to ſeek for food. His pulſe was flow * 
either 
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Experience proved, that dropfical people fell into 
ſyncope, if too much water was drawn: oft, at one 
operation, Cælius Aurelianus, therefore, invented 
the uſe of a bandage, in theſe caſes. Littre has 
renewed this method, and it has been adopted by 
Mead.(f) We obſerve, that ſcorbutic patients are lia- 
ble to a total privation of ſlrength, if they remain 
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Neither external nor internal ſtimuli ſeemed to have much ſen- 
ſible effect on him. Whipping with netcles hardly excited an 
ſenſe of pain: and twenty grains of emetic tartar, produced only 
one fit of vomiting. Neither bliſters ; nor plunging him in cold 
water ; nor a ſtream of cold water; nor plates of ice applied to 
his head, were able to occaſion more than a momentary uneaſi - 
neſs. In this ſlate he continued two years, and it was then de- 
termined to inoculate the itch, For this perpoſe, deep inci- 
fions were made in the arms and legs, and the wounds were 
filled wich itchy matter. He did not ſeem to mind the 

tion: but, on the ſecond day the pulſe was ſtronger, and on the 
fourth, was ſo much increaſed, that Dr. Mutzel doubted, whe- 
ther he had ever felt a quicker pulſe. This degree of fever 
continued during the and fixth days, accompanied by 
great anxiety and difficult reſpiration. On the two following 
days, the fever abated, the ſkin became moiſt, and a'number of 
ſmall red puſtules were thrown out upon the ſurface. On the 
ninth his ſpeech and reaſon returned to him. He did not ſeem 
to know any thing of what had paſſed during the time of his 
being in the hoſpital. In three weeks the puſtules were dried 
away, and he was in perfect health. The inoculation of the itch 
is, however, no new operation. Zacutus, Luſitanus, and Et- 
muller, Jong ago recommended the wearing an infected ſhirt, 
to bring back the eruption of the itch, in caſes, where its ſud - 
den diſappearance had done harm; and we ſee ſeveral inſtances 
of * * effects of ſuch a method, related by writers of the 

ere dit. 


7 77 None of our Engliſh ſargeons, I believe, now think of 
ps rming che operation of the paracenteſis, without making a 
vitable compreſſion on the abJomen, but they almoſt all of 
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Jong in a chair, when their diſorder is in a con- 
fiderable degree: and this proſtration would prove 
. if. they were not ſpeedily to be relieved, by 

bring u in an horizontal poſture.” Reynolds, 
an Englifh ſurgeon, very properl concluded, from 
t finilar to « * that ſcorbutic and other 
enffebl6d patients, miglit be relieved by tight bau- 
Hayes, ſo that every poſition of the body might be- 


come ſupportable, inſtead af its being dangerous. 


In cafes of aſcites, the ancients" rubbed che pa- 
tient, with oil. Dr. Oliver, of Bach. 3 
renewed this method, and recovered by it a number 
of patients, who were given over. Dr. Tiſſot ap- 
proves of this practice, and thinks it will ſometimes 
be ol uſe; but he apprehends, it will be more ad - 
vantageous in incontinence of urine or diabetes, 
becauſe the pores abſorb too much humidity from 
the air. He is of opinion, likewife, that canthan- 
des applied externally, would do no harm in dia- 
We ek they eB the inſenſible peripira- 
ration, | diminiſh the 2 of the pores and 
add to the acrimony of the Now, it is well 
known, that in diabetes, the. . is without acri- 
mony, and flows with great eaſe. There can be no 
doubt, but, on many occaſions, diabetes is occa- 
fioned by ſome diſorder in the functions of the {kin 


and the action of cantharides wil be. ah 10 re- 
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them place the patient in a chair, during the o operagien and 
even Mr. Sharpe recommiends ſuch a poſition. horizontal 
poſture, towever, will be found to 2 much more ſufe and advan- 


x 
Mr.” Analogy 
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Analogy, 


Dr. Short relates a wonderful hiſtory. of a man, 
who became conſumptive, and who had his body 
covered with ulcers. This patient, lays he, was 
perfectly cured, by means of the elixir of vimiol, 
and the uſe of the cold bath. Short was deſirous 
of ſeeking the cauſe of this cure, in the increaſed 
preſſure of the air: this, however, can never be 
allowed; and yet, we find, Short, after having 
eſtabliſhed, as he thought, his hypotheſis, go on, 
to propoſe a cure for hydrophobia, from Analogy; 
and this he would do, he tells us, by letting the 
patient down into the ſea, to the depth of ten — 
becauſe then, he ſuppoſes, the weight and preſſure 
of the water will be ſufficient, by bracing up the 
lolids, to promote and increaſe the urinary diſ- 
charge and perſpiration, and thus carry off the 


poiſon. 


I cffe&s of bathing, after the bite of a mad dog, and 
I which ſeldom fail, according to him, if taken in 
= me, before the dread of water comes on; but the 
held of conjecture is boundleſs. 


It having been remarked, that a certain lady. 
who, for wiſe reaſons, had a mercurial plaſter on 
a particular ſpot, after ſalivation, being attacked 
with the ſmall pox, the eruption appeared every 


alation, but which do the leſs deſerve to be 
tried. Lord Bacon aſks, if ſome inſtrument might | 
not be contrived, which, when applied to the ears ö 
might facilitate the hearing, as much as ſpectacles 
do to the fight. Such an inſtrument is now found. 


Un 


ſometimes, points out improvements. | 
which, at firſt view, ſeem to be merely matters of | 
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It is in this way, he explains che good 


where, 
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where, © except under this plaſter. M. Malouin, 
who relates this fact, aſks, if it would not be poſſi- 
ble, to obviate the ſmall pox by fimilar means, 
The experiment has not, indeed, yet been made in 
its full extent; but a method has been deduced, from 
this hint, to preſerve, at leaſt, the faces of the 
ladies, from the impreſſions of the ſmall pox. Dr. 
Van Roſen covered the face of one of his patients, 
with a mercurial plaſter, and the eruption did, in- 
deed, appear every where, excepting on the face. 
Dr. Sulzer, of Winterther, has lately made a ſimi- 
lar trial, and with the ſame ſucceſs. He had the 
precaution to open the puſtules on the arms, thighs, 
and legs: and, in this indeed, he followed the ad- 
vice of Dr. Van Roſen, as the ſureſt means of di- 
veſting the {mall pox from the head. This inven- 
tion is of the greateſt importance to the ladies, 
many of whom had rather loſe their liſe, than their 
beauty. | 


Linnzus tells us, that Analogy is very uſeful to 
botaniſts, the obſervations of afhnities often leading 
them to the knowledge of plants. Tennent found 
a root (/) in Penſylvania, which the Americans 
_ conſidered as an infallible ſpecific againſt the bite of 
the rattle ſnake. He obſerved, likewiſe, that this 
root was very uſeful in inflammatory difeates. The 
phyſicians, at Paris, were led to think, that the 

polygala, from its reſemblance to this plant, might, 


— 


(f) An Epiſtle to Richard Mead, M. D. concerning the 
efficacy of the ſeneca, or ſnake root. By John Tennent, 
M. D. Edinburgh, 1742, Sro- 


perhaps, 


perhaps, poſſeſs the ſame virtues; and experience 
confirmed the propriety of their conjeQure. 


Linnæus farther inſorms us, that all plants, of 
the fame genus, agree in their virtues; and that 
all theſe, which are of the ſame natural claſs, have 
a ſimilar affinity. As a natural ſyſtem of plants, 
has never yet been eſtabliſhed, Linnæus tells us, we 
are not to be ſurprized, if, in cettain of his claſſes, 
we meet with plants of very oppolite virtues ; but 
that it would be poſſible to atrange them, 7 
to their natural claſſes, were we preyiouſly informed 
of their virtues from experiments. This is the rea- 
ſon why, he thinks, that, as the acmella, of Cey= 
lon, is of ſo much efficacy in ſtone caſes, it would 
be worth while, to try the virtues of the figeſbehia, 
which is, at preſent, ſo much neglected; but 
which, from its reſemblance to the acmella, would 


be likely to be as uſeful as chat is. 


On ſimilar principles, Linnæus is of opinion, 
that the dark colour of a flower, and, in general, 
the melancholy aſpect of a plant, render it ſuſpi- 
cious; and that, on this account, we ought not to 
eat the black berries of an unknown plant, till we 
have proved them, by experience, to be innocent. 
He conſiders the black colour of all berries, as a 
mark of poiſon : there are, however, ſome exceptions 
to this rule. The wild mulberry, and myrtle 
berries, are neither of themi hurtful. (g). 
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( Linnæus has laid down many general ie 1 the 
virtues of plants, derived from their colours, taſte, and ſmell. 
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There will, in many caſes, be an inconvenience, 
in concluding from Analogy, when the reaſons, 
which we conſider as the baſis of a truth, have but 
little probability: this we call opinion. Thus 
it often happens, that we miſtake probability, for 
trath; and opinion, for certainty. We either do 
not properly diſtinguiſh the degrees of probability ; 
or elſe, we fee reſemblance, where there really is 
none. Galen has very properly obſerved, that 
many things are hid A. reaſon and the ſenſes, 
by a variety of cauſes. This is the reaſon, why 
every man, who is a friend to truth, ought not ts 
wander, from what is clear and certain, in his ſearch 
after that which is unknown ; nor form his opinion 
of that which is unknown, from that which is clear. 
Whoever acts in this manner, will either doubt, as 
the ſceptics did, of every thing that was known, 
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Thus, a yellow colour, he tells us, generally denotes a bitter 
talte ; as, in gentian, aloes, and celadine. 
© Red indicates a ſour taſte; as, in currants, raſpberries, mul- 
berries, cranberries, roſeberries, and ſea buckthorn. Plants that 
become red in the autumn have likewiſe a ſour taſte ; as, ſorrel, 
and wood ſorrel. ; 

Green indicates a crude alkaline taſte ; as, in leaves and un- 
ripe fruits. | 
A pale colour indicates an inſipid taſte; as, in endive, aſpa- 
ragus, and lettuce. , | | 
White denotes a ſweet taſte; as, in white currants, plumbs, 
ſweet apples, &c. | | 

Laſtly, black indicates a harſh, nauſeous taſte; as, in the 
berries of the deadly night ſhade, herb chriſtopher, and others. 

With reſpect to the taſte and the ſmell of plants, he obſerves, 
that ſapid and ſweet ſmelling plants, are generally-innecent; 
and that ſuch as are nauſeous, and of a rank and diſagreeable 
ſmell, are hurtful, Philoſephia Botanica, | 
; ; ON 
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on account of that which was unknown; or, he will 
approve, as many of the dogmatiſts did, of the 
unknown, from what is known. | 


Every concluſion, that is founded on Analogy, 
will be liable to be erroneous, unleſs it is drawn 
from the moſt exact reſemblance of the afhnities, 
This is the reaſon why, we, in vain, expect the 
ſame effects to take place, in caſes, which are, per- 
haps, widely different from each other. We muſt 
previouſly be informed, of the properties of objects; 
and likewiſe be acquainted, with all the circum- 
ſtances, before we can be able to compare them. 
If we wiſh not to be deceived, we muſt reaſon with 
preciſion. ; 


The moment we learn from experience, that 
ſuch or ſuch a thing leads to a certain end, we 
are too apt to imagine, and often, without reaſon, 
that we can attain it in every caſe. This precipi- 
tation leads us only into error. As Man 1s, in 
general, rather an animal of habit, than reflection; 
or, according to Wolf, his prudence conſiſting 
wholly in the imitation of the actions of others, 
or, of his own preceding actions; he does not 
give himſelf time to inquire, whether, in the caſe 
before him, and on which, he is forming a con- 
cluſion, there is not ſome particular circumſtance, 
which is not to be met with in the other. He ſays 
to himſelf, without hefitation: This method ſuc- 
ceeded in a ſimilar caſe, and ought therefore to do 
lo in this, and in others of the ſame kind: I get 
well, without taking any medicine, and I ſhall 
always be able to do the ſame. Leibnitz obſerves, 
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that this kind of experience in beaſts, ſtands them 
in the ſtead of reaſon, He might have ſaid the 
ſame thing of the greater part of mankind. - 

Although Phyſic is really an uncertain art, and 
phylicians, eſpecially if they are men of Genius, are, 
in a number of caſes, more undeciſive, than little 
minds; yet, this ſcience, which Lord Bacon, in 
his time, conſidered as the moſt difficult of all 
others, appears, however, to be ſuperior to the 
reproaches of . Sextus, Leonard of Capua, and 
others, who: bave copied them. 1 


A Genius, of the firſt order, diſtinguiſhes be- 
tween a certainty, properly fo called, and a cer- 
tainty, from experience. This diſtinction, which 
we owe to M. D Alembert, removes the objections 
made by Lord Bolingbroke, againſt Induction ; 
which, doubtleſs, leads only to a degree of human 
knowledge, and not to perfect knowledge. We 
have done every thing in our power, when, in theſe 
doubtful caſes, we adopt principles, which are 
founded on experienced certainty ; although, the 
reaſonings, we deduce from them, are only proba- 
bilities. Theſe probabilities are not to be deſ- 
piſed, if they are drawn from experienced facts, to 
which we have been led by the ſenſes; becauſe, 
they have then a right to be eſtabliſhed, as ſo many 
fundamental propoſitions, A medicine, which has 
oſten been uſelul in a caſe, and in circumſtances, 
ſimilar to theſe, of the caſe before me, will, proba- 
bly, be uſeful in this. But, if I have not ſeen it tried 
in theſe caſes, my conjeQure, will be only a chi- 
| mera. 
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mzra, We ought, therefore, on ſuch eee iq 
reaſon only from experience. 


Phyſic, i in its ſtricteſt ſenſe, may be aid to afford 
certain principles, if we are careful not to include; 
what is doubtful and uncertain; or, to confound 
the falſe with the true; or, miſtake the appearance 
of truth for truth; or, in one word, if we d 
not lay to the charge of phyſic, what ought to - be 
imputed wholly to the errors of the phy ſician. 


All that the ingenuity and aiduſtry of the beſt 
obſervers, have. delivered to us, on the ſubject of 
health, and the means of preſerving it; together, 
with all that has been ſaid by them, on the nature 
of diſeaſes, and the means of palliating or curing 
them; and likewiſe, on the qualities and effects of 


medicines ; and, in general, concerning all, that is 


likely to be uſeful, or hurtful, to man: all this, I 
ſay, is true and certain. Our reafonings are 
equally certain, when we are ſure of not having 
formed any concluſion, that is improbable or un- 
certain, from what we ſee of the diſeaſe, and the 
effects of the remedies, employed in it. It is Ge- 
mus alone, that can give us this juſtneſs of rea- 
ſoning; and, it is the art, of which I am now going 
to ſpeak, viz. e winch leads to this * 
ciſion. 


We owe all our knowledge to facts, and to In- 
duction, or the art of reaſoning, on thoſe facts. 
We have no occaſion to go. in ſearch of principles ; 
becauſe theſe, will ſeem to preſent themſelves, as it 
were, of their own accord, if we are capable of 


properly 
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properly obſerving fas. Obſervations, that are 
made with © preciſion, will lead to concluſions of 
equal juſtneſs; and theſe, again, will afford us 
rinciples, or propoſitions, which will require no 

her proof. 


- T have already ſaid, that it is the buſineſs of Ge- 
nius to analyſe, arrange, and combine our ideas; 
and to derive from them, certain concluſions. 
Lord Bacon pointed out the way, to a knowledge 
of facts; and Deſcartes, the way to combine them. 
The Engliſh philoſopher ſhewed us the truth, 
although it was afar off; whereas, Deſcartes, in 
many caſes, led us immediately into error. It is, 
therefore, very eaſy to form reaſonings, when we 
are poſſeſſed of Genius; but, with the ſame faci- 
lity, we ſhall form falſe reaſonings, if we have ſeen 


things improperly, or only in part, or not at all. 


In order to ſucceed in medicine, we ought to 
combine the dogmatical, with the hiſtorical part of 
phyſic, and the application of facts, with the cer- 
tain knowledge 'of them. Hippocrates, long ago, 
obſerved: to us, that our reaſonings, only led us into 
difficulties and embarraſſment, if they are founded, 
wholly, on chimerical ſuppoſitions, and not on the 
moſt exact Induction. Lord Bolingbroke conſiders 
one error, as a ſtep, which leads us on to ano- 
ther, and ſo to many more. However juſt our 
reafonings and compariſons may be, in themſelves, 
it is certain, they all lead to falle concluſions, if 
the firſt ſtep is erroneous. ao 


The 
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The explanation of a fact, ought to flow imme- 
diately — the fact itſelf, This explains why, in 
reaſoning from Induction, we ought not to proceed, 
by comparing ideas with ideas; but ideas, with the 

objects we are obſerving. Locke has very well 
K. that, by means of Induction, we arrange 
thoſe parts of the chain of ideas, which we have 
diſcovered, with a ſuitable preciſion; and that, 
by means of this order, the dependence of the 
parts, and the point of their combination, manifeſt 
themſelves; and, conſequently, the truth at the 
ſame time. The mode of reaſoning from Ana- 
logy, does not lead fo far as this by Induction; be- 
cauſe the connexion of the affinities is leſs clear, 
and the concluſions leſs: certain, than thoſe we infer 
from Induction. In Analogy, we enumerate only 


ſome of the paris; whereas, in Induction, we in- 
clude the whole, 


Induflion informs us, therefore, of much more 
than ſimple obſervation. The latter enables us to 
perceive, only that which is ſubmitted to the ſenſes ; 
whereas, Induction leads us to every thing, the 
mind is able to embrace. Our diſeaſes ſeldom fall 
under the ſenſes; it is, therefore, the buſineſs of 
the mind, to aſcertain the cauſes from the effects, 
becauſe the ſenſes are inſufficient for this; and, in 
this way, Induction will inform us of that, which 
could not be acquired from {imple obſervation. 


We therefore make uſe of Induction, when we 
with to ſee farther, than we can do, by means of 
the ſenſes; when we aim at forming the parts, we 
collet together into a whole; or when, from a 

_— multiplicity | 
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multiplicity of particular and certain facts, we wiſh 
to eſtabliſh a general truth. In the greater number 
of -fciences, individual obſervations are the patts of 
theſe generalitics ; and the conſequences, which we 
have derived from them, and which lead to new 
diſcoveries, and to the eſtabliſhment of data, form 

the Whole of theſe general ptinciples. The more 
great and important, the enumeration of the parts is, 
from which the conſequences are drawn, the more 
certain and inconteſtable will be the concluſions. 


Induction may be conſidered as the path, which 
teatls from the known to the unknown ; becauſe, by 
its means, ſomething riew is inſerred, and which 
obſervation had not taught. By means of Induc- 
tion, we likewiſe paſs from obſervations and experi- 
ments t6 luminous principles; and from theſe, 
again, to new experiments, and more elevated truths. 
In this manner, we are enabled to generalize parti- 
cular ideas, and, at-letigth,. to do this, in the moſt 
extenſive manner. Induction ſeems to combine 
the. practical examination of nature, with ſpecula- 
tion; and experience, with reaſon. The more we 
have collected of exact and perfect obſervations, 
and the more we poſſeſs of that natural acuteneſs, 
which; at once, embraces and diſcovers the affinity 
and dependence of an idea; the more perfe& will 
be the Induction, from which we conclude; when 
we have atranged our oblervations in ſuitable order, 
and put aſide all that is variable and uncertain. In- 
duction affords the true means of bringing convic- 
tion and cettainty to the ſciences. = r 
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In ſhort, by way of recapitulation, I will ob- 
ſerve, that a phyſician poſſeſſes the true Genius 
of his art, when he does not confine himſelf to 
ſimple obſervation, nor reaſons before he has ob- 
ſerved ; when he gerives his opinions through the 
readieſt channels, and without heſitation ; when he 
combines with the greateſt exactitude, the paſt, the 
preſent, and the future; and when he thinks with 
equal quickneſs and juſtneſs. 


After the obſervation of the phenomena and 
ſigns, it is ſometimes poſſible to aſcend even to the 
cauſes. The phyſician ought to aim at doing this, 
by a careful and attentive compariſon of the cauſes, 
with the effects. If the cauſes he,aſcertains, agree 
with the effect he obſerves, he then ſeeks for the me- 
thod of cure; and, carefully obſerving. the courſe of 
the diſeaſe, and the effects of the remedies employed, 
he draws from all theſe, certain data, which will 
be applicable to other ſimilar caſes, 


Induction then is the guide, by which, the man 
of penetrating Genius, is conducted into the hid- 
den walks of Nature, with more certainty than 
Analogy; and much farther, than the ſenſes will 
enable him to do. The whole art of Phyſic de- 
pends on this mode of reaſoning; but it is onl 
the man of Genius, who will be able to em- 
brace it, REY 
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SECTION I. 


Of the errors commiſted on this head, 


IHE Reader will have ſeen, from what I have 

ſaid of the talent for Obſervation, how the 
phyſician forms to himſelf clear ideas of effects. 
Genius compleats that, which the talent for Obſer- 


vation has begun: it traces the cauſes by the 
effects. 


We ſhall be unable to trace the cauſe from the 
effect, or to diſtinguiſh any order, in a complication 
of ſymptoms, unleſs we poſſeſs a certain degree of 
penetration, neceſſary to enter into each particular 
circumſtance, and to follow each phenomenon to 
its moſt hidden receſs. He, who has once percei- 
ved, as it were, the foundation of a diſeaſe, ſees 
all its circumſtances refer to this point, and furniſh 
each of them with ſome new light; he ſees, like- 
wile, each phenomenon aſſiſt, as it were, to deve- 
lop the reſt; and in this manner, the whole 2 
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eaſe preſents itſelf to him, as the effect of one or 
more cauſes; all of which, he aſcertains without 
difficulty. But it is Genius alone that can make 
theſe diſcoveries; without Genius, no man will 
ever perceive the affinity there is between effects 
and their canſes. It is more eſpecially, by the 
diſcovery of the cauſes, that the Genius of a phy- 
ſician manifeſts itſelf, | 


This readineſs to aſcertain the cauſes, conſtitutes 
that truly philoſophical Genius, which, not ſatisfied 
with knowing that things are ſo, aims at learning 
why they are ſo, when it is poſſible to diſcover the 
reaſon of this. The vulgar, on the other hand, 
very rarely ſee things as they really are, and know 
fill leſs, why they are fo. 


A phyſician, who knows not the cauſes of a diſ- 
eaſe, or who cannot determine its poſſible cauſes, 
with the higheſt degree of probability, will never 
be able to cure the diſeaſe. In this knowledge 
lies the philoſophy of phyſic, and every phyſician, 
who poſſeſſes it, is truly a philoſopher. Hippe- 
crates, therefore, did well to ſay, that philoſophy 
and phyſic ought to be combined together. The 
knowledge of cauſes, is very juſtly conſidered, as 
the moſt difficult of all Hur acquirements. We 
may judge from hence, how difficult it is to deter- 
mine the cauſes of diſeaſes; and, on the other 
hand, how eaſy it is to acquire only a falſe expe- 
nence, when we are in want of a proper Genius. 
As it is only, by much the ſmaller number of 
phyſicians, who poflels this talent, Stahl Teems 
very Properly to have obſerved, that, of all the 
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branches. of phyſic, Pathology, or the knowledge 


of the determinate cauſes of diſeaſes, and their 


effects, is the moſt ne glected, and the leaſt known, 


A man of a narrow underſtanding, who is deſli- 
tute of this truly philoſophical ſpirit, this Genius, 
which is ſo eſſential to the art of phyſic, will never 
diſcover theſe cauſes. Confined within the narrow 
circle of his ideas, he will fall from one error into 
another. Sometimes, he will miſtake the whole of 
the diſeaſe for a ſymptom, or a ſymptom for the 
diſeaſe. He will ſometimes ſee, or fancics he ſees, 
cauſes, which have really no exiſtence ; or, he w ill 
confound the effects of his remedies wich the occa- 
onal cauſes, and vice verſa: and thus, in his 
- 1deas of the Wente and of the indications of cure, 
he will commit error after error. Now and then, 
he will have the credit of having atchieved an im- 
portant curc; although he was, perhaps, called in, 
to preſcribe at a time, when nature was triumphing 
over the diſcaſe, or when it no longer exiſted. 
PraQtitioners of this ſtamp, are to be included 
amongſt the vulgar. They can never be capable 
of deducing a juſt principle, from the beſt Obſer- 
vations; or, of eſtimating the nature and influence 
of the cauſes, from the effects they excite, 


The vulgar examine nothing, and the philofo- 
pher is very often aſked to explain to them an effect, 
the cauſe of which ſeems naturally to preſent itſelf. 
If the effect is inexplicable, the ignorant think 
they have a right to deſpiſe the man of Genius, in 
favour of the ſtupid and illiterate practitioner, on 
whom * * all their praiſe, becauſe he flat- 


ters 
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ters their prejudices and blindneſs. Theſe people, 
however, do not reflect, that it is neither from 
pride, nor from want of Genius, that the philoſo- 
pher refuſes to explain to them a thing that is in- 
comprehenſible. They ſeem to flatter themſelves 
in ſeeing perfons, who are conſidered, as they think, 
on account of their merit, and who are as ſtupid 
as themſelves. If the philoſopher does, in many 
caſes, neglect the examination of cauſes, it is not 
becauſe his Genius does not extend itſelf to every 
thing, that nature can preſent to him in his inqui- 
rics; but he knows, that as nature diverſifies her 
phenomena ad infinitum; and that ſo far from 
being able to anticipate or determine the way ſhe 


purſues, it is not always permitted to the human 
underftanding to follow her. 


The vulgar form an improper judgment of 
cauſes, becauſe they are unable to develop a com- 
pound idea, or to furniſh any demonſtration ; for a 
demonſtration conſtantly ſuppoſes a collection of 
clolely combined ideas, of an immediate afhnity 
with each other, together with many individual 
concluſions. There will, therefore, be more reflec- 
ton required here, than in a ſimple concluſion. 
Baron Haller obſerves, that men do not judge erro- 
neouſly, when the queſtion is only of ſimple no- 
tions, and that no perſon confounds blue with red; 
but, that they often miſtake in camplex ideas, the 
eſſence of which conſiſts in the combination of 
many diſſimilar parts. Men are very often unwil- 
ling, to take the neceſſary time and trouble to know 
the ſimple parts of two combined ideas, when they 
form a judgment, becauſe they would think _ 
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ſelves humiliated by this. Thus they abuſe them- 


ſelves and others, by pretending to give inſtruc- 
tions, before they n are informed pto- 


perly. 


Baron Haller has likewiſe proved, that the Will 
contributes as much as pride and negligence, to ren- 
der men liable to error. A man combines, for ex- 
ample, two ideas: ſuch as, thoſe of love and hatred, 
although abſolutely different from each other ; and 
he determines theſe propoſed ideas, not from them- 
felves, but from other ideas he joins to them : but 
theſe acceſſory ideas; fo far from forming a part of 
the two from which we are to conclude, are abſo- 
lutely foreign to them. A phyſician, who is loved, 

has done preciſely the ſame as another, who is 
hated; and yet, the latter is condemned, while the 
former is excuſed. 


We ſhall be equally liable to deceive ourſelves, 
when, before we conclude from two ideas, we wiſh, 
that one of them may agree with, or 1 25 repugnant 
to, the other. 


a The determination of the Will, will always 
prove an obſtacle to the diſcovery of truth. To will 
that a thing ſhall be, becauſe we defire it, is to will 
nothing, ſaid a philoſopher: becauſe, in a thouſand 
unforeſeen, and even known caſes, we are unable 
to fulfil any one of our deſires; and beſides; it 1s 
abſurd, to will a thing, without knowing the poſſi- 
bility of it: although every man may, as Cicero ob- 
ſerved; judge of things in his own way, yet he is 
not at liberty to conneQ 5 contradictory _ 
icero 


& 


Cicero expreſſes himſelf very forcibly on this ſub- 
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jet in another place. I know not,” ſays he, 


how certain people prefer the giving into error, 
by a free determination of the Will, rather than 
inquire, whether their opinion is well founded. 
Theſe people will, perhaps, tell us, that the 
have examined things on every fide; but 
would aſk, if they were capable of ſuch an 
inquiry, If they inform us, that it is the opi- 
nion of any particular great name they are fol- 
lowing, I am ready to anſwer, that this, per- 


| haps, may be the caſe; but, at the ſame time, I 


would obſerve to them, that to be certain, that 
this perſon, whom they quote, is really a great 
man, they ought neither to be ideots, nor of 
confined underſtandings, but perſons of inge- 
nuity, As to our own part, we think we do 
beſt, in endeavouring to learn the truth with- 
out any diſpute, and with all the care poſſible. 
Although all our knowledge is often ſurrounded 
with a thouſand difficulties; although every 
thing is covered, as it were, with darkneſs, and 
there is an extreme weakneſs in our reaſonings, 
which has occaſioned the moſt ingemous men to 
miſtruſt their abilities, and deſpair of knowing 
the things they were in ſearch of; yet they did 
not ſtop there, any more than we did. Our aim 
is to draw forth truth from the collifion of diffe- 
rent opinions, or, at leaſt, to approach to it by 
theſe means. There is no other difference be- 
tween us and thoſe, who pretend ſuch or ſuch a 
thing, than that theſe people never doubt of the 
opinion they have embraced; whereas, we ac- 


knowledge only a great number of probabili- 


ies, 
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© ties, which we are unable to follow with faci- 
„ lity; but without admitting them always as 
„ traths. By this precaution, we are at full liberty 
to judge of things, without being obliged by 

* any motive to adhere to any opinion. It is 
either from the weakneſs of age, ſrom complai- 
ſance, or from ſome prejudice, that theſe peo- 
ple give things as truths, of which they know 
not the leaſt poſſibility; and that they adhere 
to their opinions, as firmly as they would toa 
rock, on which they might chance to be caſt in a 
ſtorm. Perſons of this ſtamp merit no advice, 
nor have they any claim to be heard. As a 

celebrated philoſopher has obſerved, it is to be 
„ purpoſe, to anſwer people who can prove no- 


thing. 


T 
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Baron Haller compares our Will to fire, and our 
Genius to light. The former, he ſays, acts with 
violence; the latter, with mildneſs, I believe I 
have no occaſion to obſerve, that the Will, ſome- 
times, leads a man to judge of things, with a moſt un- 
pardonable degree of effrontery. Baron Haller in- 
formed me, when I was with him at Gottingen, that 
the faculty there had been conſulted on the following 
cale, A man killed his wife in a garret, and threw 
her out at the window into the ſtreet. The coun- 
ſellor, who pleaded for the criminal, had the bold- 
neſs to ſay, that his client had thrown her out at 


the window, merely to Rs her with more ſpeed 
to bed. ö | 


But more particularly to our ſubject. The diffi- 
culty of analy ſing a compound idea, is the reafon, 


why 
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why the vulgar are confuſed at the leaſt diſeaſe ot 
ptom, the cauſe of which does not immediately 
preſent itſelf to them. The leaſt reſemblance they 
diſcover in it of any other caſe, though it is, pet- 
haps, eſſentially different from the preſent, leads 
them to preſume all that has been ſaid of that. 
They put all the other circumſtances aſide, becauſe 
the compariſon of all theſe would be too difficult; 
and, in this manner, by a chimerical or forced 
Analogy, is the diſeaſe to be defined. In btainleſs 
heads like theſe, ſtrained and diſtorted ideas ſeem 
to hold the place of all others. Theſe people miſ- 
take the appearance of truth, for truth itſelf. In- 
ſtead of enquiring after all the cauſes of a pheno- 
menon, they take the leaſt of its parts for the 
whole. A patient gets well, perhaps, with the 
aſſiſtance of a phyſician; but not without its being 
ſaid, on many occaſions, that ſomething had been 
given ſecretly to the ſick; and that, in this remedy, 
and not in any {kill of the phyſician, the patient 
had found his cure. This ſpecific had, perhaps, 
done no harm, only becauſe it happened to be 


innocent. 


Phyſicians have often been teptoached, with not 
knowing, whether the cure of their patients is to be 
aſcribed to Nature or to Phyſic. In reply to theſe 
objections, I will obſerve, that they, who are ac- 
quainted with no art, and who take a pleaſure in 
decrying thoſe arts and ſciences, to which others 
devote themſelves, do not perceive, or, at leaſt, 
will not ſeem to perceive, that it is more ho- 
norable to cultivate an art well, than it is to cen- 
lure, without reaſon, thoſe who practice it. They. 
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who deliver theſe objections, commonly know. no- 
thing of the nature either of diſeaſes or remedies; - 
and hence, it is much eaſier for them to aſcribe to 
chance, what is evidently, at leaſt, in the eye of a 
man of Genius, to be traced to the remedy or the 


diſeaſe. 


Sometimes, the multiplicity of cauſes is ſo great, 
that it is impoſlible even. for the moſt enlightened 
mind to unravel them all. A phyſician has done 
every thing that can be expected from him, when 
he Lag traced, with all due penetration and preci- 
ſion, the beginning and progreſs of a diſeaſe; and 
when he has examined the real and poſſible cauſes, 
with ſufficient acguracy, to eſtabliſh the indication 
of cure, not from hypotheſis, but from Nature. 
If, after ſuch a ſcrupulous and attentive mode of 
proceeding, he fails of ſucceſs, ought he to be 
reproached with ignorance, becauſe he knew not 
the particular character of each cauſe, amidſt the 
great variety and complication we ſec ſo often occur ? 
Who is to be his judge in theſe circumſtances ? 
Shall it be the ignorant vulgar? Yes: it is the vul- 
gar, who claim to themſelves a right of determining 
theſe matters, of which they, have not the leaſt no- 
tion. But deciſions of this ſort, are not always 
confined to the vulgar. I have ſeen men of the 
beſt parts, give into the ſame error. A patient 
dies after a long and incurable diſeaſe, and even 
at an age, which is of itſelf a mortal diſeaſe. No 
matter. The phyſician is expected to give relief 
in caſes, which owe their ſource to inſuperable 
cauſes.” No body ever knows, or ſeems to know, 
that a phyſician is, I: eagerly employed in 
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reſcarches and combinations, even in caſes, which 
are beyond the boundary of hope. They never 
once think, of the exhauſted conſtitution of the 
patient; and they conclude, that the phyſician ſuf- 
fered him to die, becauſe he knew not the cauſe of 
his diſeaſe. If theſe people would calculate the 
number of years the patient had paſſed in pleaſure 
and debauchery, and how much theſe might tend 
to the abridgment of life; and if they had added 
to this conſideration, the flow, and, conſequently, 
the more dangerous, progreſs of a chronic diſeaſe, 
ſurely they would have diſcovered many reaſons to 
juſtify the conduct of the phyſician. I ſay nothing 
of many other circumſtances of this fort, which 
might be mentioned. The opinion, which is com- 
monly formed of the good or ill ſucceſs of a phyſi- 
cian, proceeds, in part, from an incapacity to ana- 
lyſe complex ideas, and, in part, from a depraved 
will. Lord Bacon fays, that a politician, and a 
phyſician; have hardly any opportunities of giving 
inconteſtable proofs of their capacity; that all their 
credit ſeems to depend on their ſucceſs, becauſe 
there are but few people who know, whether it is 
the work of the politician, when the ſtate flouriſhes ; 
or of the phyſician, when the patient dies. 


The moſt contemptible man breathing, conſiders 

a great phyſician as a ſtupid fellow, the moment 
he ſees him loſe a' patient. The wonderful cures 
that may have been performed by this ingenious 
man, previous to this, are at once forgotten ; be- 
cauſe, they ſuppoſe, that a phyſician; who under- 
ſlands his buſineſs, ought to ſuffer no man to die. 
People ſeem, ſometimes, to exult, when a learned 
H 2 phyſician 
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phyſician fails in his practice. They are apt te 
think, that ſuch a one is a dangerous man in his 
way. Without abilities to diſcern effects, and with 
ſtill leſs capacity to perceive their cauſes, it is in 
this manner, that the vulgar decide the merit of a 
phyſician, whoſe conduct, even in the moſt unſuc- 
ceſsful caſes, is a prodigy of ſkill, and learning, 
and prudence, The moſt ignorant phyſician is 
not always unfortunate; nor is the moſt experi- 
enced phyſician conſtantly ſucceſsful. The ſucceſs 
of ga cure, ſometimes, depends on an happy con- 
gurrence of favorable circumſtances, 


SE We ſhall be likewiſe liable to miſtake the cauſes, 
if we aim at judging of things by their event, in- 
ſtead of examining all their circumſtances. In the 
moſt remote and barbarous ages of Ægypt, phyſi- 
clans were puniſhed or recompenſed, in proportion 
to their ſucceſs. But there was ſome exception to 
this. Puniſhment was never inflicted, when they 
appeared to have adopted the beſt methods, ſuch as 
were preſcribed in the writings of Hermes. 


The vulgar, ip theſe times, ſeem to think, that 
the cauſe of an effect, is that which, has immedi- 
ately preceded it. All their logic is founded on 
this principle: this happened after ſuch a thing, of 
which this is the effect. The lightning is often 
" attracted by the trees, under which a traveller ſhel- 
ters himſelf during a ſtorm: therefore, ſay they, 
the traveller js the cauſe of the lightning's falling 
on theſe trees. W 


The 
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The eſſential. ſymptoms of a diſeaſe, are ve 
often conſidered, by patients of little underſtand- 
ing, as the effects of the medicines they take; and 
therefore, they ſometimes ſuſpect the phyſician to 
be the cauſe of theſe ſymptoms. Thus, a patient 
has a pleuritic ſtitch ; I direct him to be let blood 
in the morning; at night his pain is increaſed, and 
this he aſcribes to the bleeding. Another has in- 
flammatory arigina, with a ſmart fever; he ſends 
for me at the beginning of his complaint, he is 
able to ſpeak, but not to ſwallow; I order this pa- 
tieut likewiſe to be let blood, and at night he is 
unable even to ſpeak. He thinks the bleeding has 
made him worſe, A third patient ſends for me, 
and I find in him ſymptoms of fever, I preſcribe 
ſome febrifuge mixture; and, at night, he tells me, 
that his fever is more violent ſince he took the 
mixture. No arguments can perſuade theſe weak 
heads, that their opinions are falſe, ill- grounded, 
and ee. 8 


It is well known, that in the colic of Poictou, 
when the pain in the bowels has ceaſed, and the 
patient ſeems to be better, there very often comes on 
a palſy of the arms or legs. Dr, Tiſſot has had 
occaſion to ſee this colic in Switzerland, and has very 
well deſcribed it. In the place I reſide at, it is never 
ſeen. If any one ſhould happen to be attacked 
with it, and I ſhould be called in, I have not the 
leaſt doubt, but that the palſy which might be ex- 
pected to take place, would be wholly aſcribed to 
my mode of treatment, 


There 
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There often occurs, in people advanced in years, 
an inflammation, either of its own accord, or de- 
termined by very flight cauſes; and, in the gene- 
rality of caſes, this inflanmation 18 ſucceeded by 
death. The diſſection of ſome of the patients, who 
have died in this way, has proved the cauſe of 
the diſeaſe to be an offification of the arteries, 
from the foot, even to the great trunk of the aorta. 
Theſe offified veſſels were, therefore, no longer 
poſſeſſed of their natural mobility; and hence, the 
cauſes of inflammation and death were evident; 
and yet, a phyſician, who, to a patient of this ſor, 
ſhould preſcribe only two grains, a few days be- 
fore the inflammation took place, would be conſi- 
dered as the cauſe of his death. 


It very often happens, that patients take only 
half, and ſometimes not ſo much, of the medicines 
preſcribed by the phyſician. Theſe doſes being 
too {mall to remove the cauſes of the diſeaſe, the 
patient becomes worſe. I have a thouſand times 
ſeen this . and all the blame thrown on the 
phyſician. 


All che phyſicians, as well ancient as modern, 
who wrote on intermitting ſevers, before the diſco- 
of the Peruvian bark, agree in obſerving, that 
Tertians or Quartans of long ſtanding, frequently 
bring on jaundice, glandular obſtructions, and drop- 
ſical affection. Since the bark has been brought 
into uſe, the enemies to this excellent drug, ſeem 
all to join in attributing to it all theſe ills: and yet, 
we every day fee fevers of this fort ſucceeded by 
limilar affections, when the patient has taken no 


bark. 
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bark. Werlhoff has ſeen incurable fympanites fol- 
low the cure of thele fevers, when no bark has been 
preſcribed, and even when the fever ſtopped of its 
own accord. It is well known, that enlargements 
of the liver and ſpleen, which have been improperly. 
attributed to the bark, diſappear by its means. 
Brunner, Toſti, Werlhoff, and Wepher obſerve, 
that even dropſical ſwellings have given way to this 
remedy; and yet, there are phyſicians in Germany, 
and in other countries, who {wear, that the bark occa- 
ſions obſtruction of the liver and dropſy. If a ſecond 
diſeaſe ſucceeds to the firſt, the phyſician, Who 
treated the firſt, is conſidered as the cauſe of this 
other. The Greeks have remarked, that, in their 
time, the genus and ſpecies of a diſeaſe, ſometimes - 
changed, either by a new diſeaſe taking place, or 
by the addition of new , ſymptoms to the former 
ones. They divided the firſt of theſe changes into 
two kinds. In the firſt, they ſuppoſed the change 
to take place, not from any effort of nature, but 
merely from ſome alteration in the nature of the 
morbific matter. In the ſecond, they ſuppoſed a 
metaſtaſis, or ſudden determination of the matter of 
the diſcaſe, from one part of the ſyſtem to another. 
We know, that theſe phyſicians left Nature to herſelf, 
and yet, we find them complaining of the ſame 
vulgar prejudices, that are prevalent, even in theſe 
times, Hippocrates himſelf tells us, that igno- 
rant people. attribute a ſecondary diſeaſe to the 
phyſician, although it is the inevitable conſequence 
of the primary one. According to this venerable 
ancient, every diſeaſe, which is thus the conſe- 
quence of another, commonly proves fatal: and 
he gives his reaſons for this, by obſerving, that the 

| body 
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body is already ſo much weakened, by the ptece- 
ding diſorder, that Nature will be unable to ſupport 
the courſe of this fecond diſeaſe. Aretzus tells 
us, that little diforders give riſe to greater ones, 
and that theſe become dangerous, although the 
others were in no way ſo. Duretus obſerves, that 
the morbific matter of a primary diſeaſe, is much 
milder than that of the fecond, which is occaſioned 
by a ſudden metaſtaſis of the, morbific matter; and 
that the diſeaſe is much more ſupportable, whilſt 
the patient retains his ſtrength, than when this 
is exhauſted. Duretus obſerves likewiſe, that altho 
every ſpecies of dropſy is dangerous, yet that it 
will be much more fo, if it ſucceeds any other inve- 
terate diſeaſe, and more eſpecially a 8 Hux- 
ham remarks, that they who have oedematous ſwel- 
ling of the legs, after having been a long time 
aſthmatic, are probably about to be relieved from 
their aſthma ; but that, if the oedematous ſwelling 
diſappears, the aſthma will return again. I have 
ſeen this happen. There are ſimilar obſervations in 
Baglivi. Notwithſtanding all this, however, the 
cauſe of theſe ſubſequent diſeaſes, will always be 
aſcribed, by the vulgar, to the phyſician. 


If a diſeaſe is ſuddenly ſucceeded by death, here 
again the phyſician is cenſured; and yet, events of 
this ſort are not unfrequent. They were very 
familiar to the ancients. We ſee ſome, who dic 
apoplectic; others, in ſyncope; ſome, from a dila- 
tation, or rupture of the heart or great veſſels. We 
ſometimes, and particularly in camps, meet with 
acute fevers, which prove fatal on the ſecond or 
third day. According to Boerhaave, a ſpaſmodie 

colic 
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colic, accompanied with inflammation, has carried 
off the patient within an hour. I have feen chil- 
dren, and even adults, roll upon the ground, in the 
greateſt agony, from a worm colic, and die ſoon 
afterwards. The moſt innocent things, on ſuch: 
occaſions, are conſidered. as the cauſes of death, 
becauſe they happen to take place juſt at that pe- 
riod: and this is the reaſon, why people are fo 
ready to condemn the moſt ingenious phyſician in 
| theſe caſes, They never inquire, whether the nature 
of the diſeaſe might not occaſion death, as well as 
the phyſician's preſcription, I do not deny, but 
that, even a {imple purgative medicine, may be 
fatal to a patient, if adminiſtered at an improper 
time, But I am ſpeaking here of experienced phy- 
ſicians, and not of ignorant pretenders. 


All theſe obſervations lead to prove, that a phyſi- 
cian who undertakes the treatment of a patient, 
ought to poſſeſs courage as well as capacity. He 
ought to feel himſelf ſuperior to the prejudices and 
illiberality, which are ſo common amongſt men, 
that we find them inceſſantly applauding, not the 
induſtry and talents, but the ſucceſs, of a phyſician, 
He ought to be aware too, that the vulgar are every 
day praiſing and rewarding empirics for cures, in 
which they had no ſhare; whilſt they reproach an 
ingenious phyſician with the death of a patient, 
whoſe days had, perhaps, been lengthened out by 
his ſuperiority of {kill, and who died, at laſt, be- 
cauſe the diſeaſe was in its nature incurable. An 
1gnorant practitioner would probably have ended 
the patient at once, 


Vo. II. 1 Men 
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Men may be ſaid to judge of cauſes by their 
ſucceſsful termination, when they aim at praiſing 
one phyſician more than all others, and endeavour 
to prejudice one, who does not happen to pleaſe 
them, notwithſtanding his merit: and yet nothing 
is more common than this, amongſt people who ſee 
too little, to diſcover the true reaſons of the good 
or ill ſucceſs of a phyſician. Malice ſeems to be 
the uſual companion of Ignorance. 


It is well known, that the ſelf-love of men is 
almoſt always the principle, on which they found 
their hatred or their eſteem. It is by this princi- 
ple, they are led to reſpe or to deſpiſe us, and to 
zudge of our talents and merit, 'To acquire their 
eſteem, we muſt think as they do, rwiſe they 
immediately feel themſelves hurt. As the phyſi- 
cian has ſo often to do with the vulgar, he will 
be more likely to diſpleaſe them, than to acquire 
their good opinion; becauſe they, who are his 
judges, do in no way reſemble him. The merit 
of a phyſician, is too often determined by a majo- 
rity of yoiccs, | 


The phyſician Trophilus was one day aſked, 
whom he conſidered as an accompliſhed phyſician ? 
He, who knows how to foreſee the poſſible and the 
impoſſible, anſwered Trophilus. In the barbarous 
ages, ſuch a phyſician would have paſſed for a 
magician ; in theſe times, he can expect only con- 
tempt. This is a learned man, cry the people, 
there is every thing to be feared from him. It 
will be to no purpoſe, that ſuch a phyſician proves, 
from the moſt palpable effects of nature, that ks 
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has ſeen things properly, and acted with judge- 
ment; as he is not one of the vulgar, he will be 
deſpiſed. The right of performing cures, would 
ſrem to belong only to the ignorant. 


Harvey obſerves, that a compleat apoplexy is 
either immediate death, or certainly mortal; and, 
that an incompleat apoplexy is generally fatal; 
but that, in ſome caſes, it terminates in palſy; the 
effect of which, is always an infirm ſtate; and ſome- 
times, the patient dies ſuddenly, at a time, when 
he ſeems to be pretty well recovered. Stahl tells 
us, he had never had the good fortune to cure, 
either a real apoplexy, or a true hemiplegia ; but, 
that he had ſeen a number of patients, in whom 
ignorant practitioners had ſuppoſed theſe diſcaſes, 
and who had gained infinite reputation by removing 
them. | 


| Perſons, after a violent intoxication, have, ſome- 
times, had ſlight degrees of apoplexy, ſucceeded by 
a paralytic affection of one or other of the arms, 
which, in a few days, goes off of its own accord. 
Dr. Tiſſot has ſeen flight attacks of a ſolitary, fre- 
quent, and temporary palſy. I have ſeen, and 
cured, ſuch a kind of palſy, and even the palſy of 
a whole limb, only by rubbing it with ſome ſpiri- 
tuous liquor. Such cures, in che hands of pre- 

tenders, would have been deemed miracles, 


Sometimes, a patient has a fancy to try ſome. 
particular remedy, and gets well; he immediately 
aſcribes his cure to this, and, from that moment, 
pretends to determine the cauſe of his complaint, 
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by the effect of a dy, of which he knows not 
even the nature, | 


It now and then happens, that a patient falls into 
the hands of an ingenious phyſician, who aſcer- 
tains the nature of the diſeaſe, points out its cauſes, 
and eſtabliſhes the curative indications : this deſer- 
ving man 1s, perhaps, diſmiſſed, and an Ignorant 
practitioner called in, who, by chance, ſucceeds, in 
preſcribing a remedy ſuitable to the indications 
which the other had determined, and it is this 
ſecond who cures the diſeaſe; he alone can be ſup- 
poſed to have known the cauſes, becauſe he removed 
them. An ignorant phyſician will be always free 
from cenſure, if he adviles a remedy, which has 
been propoſed by ſome perſon as ignorant as him- 
ſelf. If it does not ſucceed, it is the fault of the 
patient: the ignorant fellow, who propoſed the 
remedy, is pleaſed to ſee it authorized by the phy- 
ſician; and the phyſician, on his fide, triumphs in 
fpite of his ſtupidity, becauſe he is ſure not to 
meet with contradiction from people of this ſtamp. 


A true phyfician, on the contrary, is ſure to 
read his condemnation in his preſcription, if theſe 
1gnorant people difapprove it. If he ſucceeds, they. 
attribute all the effects of his medicines to nature; 
and if he fails, or has not all the ſucceſs he ex- 
pected, he is ſaid to have known nothing of the 
diſeaſe. It is certain, that one unſucceſsful remedy 
given to a patient, without the advice and conſent 
of his ignorant friends, will do more harm to the 
reputation of a phyſician, than an hundred unfor- 
tunate, cures will do, in which he {hall have con- 
tradicied 
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tradicted nobody, or in which he ſhall - have pre- 
ſcribed only ſuch medicines, as were agreeable to 
the vulgar, 


It will appear from hence, how arbitrarily men 
judge of cauſes, and how extenſive is the influence 
of malice, prejudice, and paſſion. Shall it be faid, 
after all this, that the voice of the people is a legal 
ſuffrage? I have been convinced, by my own expe- 
rience, of the falfity with which men judge of fads, 
when they know nothing of their cauſes, I was 
once aceuſed of having killed a child, which had 
been killed by its mother three weeks before 1 
opened it: it had been diſcovered only by the 
crows that were attracted by its putridity ; it hap- 
pened, that two or three drops of blood flowed out 
when I examined the body, and there were people 
ready to believe, and to ſay, that I had killed it. 
On another occaſion, I was accuſed of poiſoning a 
patient. The caſe was as follows. A man of 
ſome rank, was attacked with pleuriſy, which mani- 
feſted itſelf by an acute pain at each reſpiration, 
cough, fever, and a conſiderable ſpitting of blood. 
I gave him a mixture, that I have a thouſand times 
employed, with the beſt ſucceſs, in the ſame diſeaſe, 
and which was compoled of Nitre and Camphor, 
a little Cinnabar, Syrup and Water. The phial 
happened to break upon the ſtove on which it 
ſtood, and the medicine, as a proof of my ini- 
quity, left behind it a brown ſpot, which this 
reſpectable man and his wife ſhewed, during many 
years afterwards, to all their viſitors, and ſpoke of 
it, in their own way, in all companies. The canſe 
of all this rancour aroſe, from my having refuſed 
to 
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to preſeribe the medicines propoſed by the wife; a 
lady, by the bye, who has taken it into her head to 
aſcertain the merit of all our phyſicians, although 
her ſyſtem of phyſic is confined to her cookery 


book. 


I have been accuſed likewiſe of deſtroying a lady, 
of whoſe caſe I ſhall ſpeak hereafter; becauſe this 
lady appeared, after death, to one of her friends, 
with my medicines in her hands, and (aid, that I 
had killed her. | i 


It would be endleſs to enter into all the errors of 
ſuperſtition. Magicians, Sorcerers, . and Appari- 
tions, will always abound in countries, where th 
are authorized by Religion; or, at leaft, where the 
people find an intereſt in believing them. Theſe 
errors, however, are not confined to any particular 
W N I have ſeen Proteſtants a thouſand times 
more ſuperſtitious, than the moſt zealous enthuſiaſts; 
they were conſtantly referring to prodigies, the 
cauſes which they could not underſtand. In ge- 
neral, wherever there is no philoſophy, whether it 
be in Switzerland, in Germany, in England, in 
France, in Spain, in Italy, or in China, there will 
be ſpectres, witches, and, in one word, ſuperſti- 
tion. 


The very learned and ingenious proſeſſor Meyer, 
of Halle, has attacked theſe prejudices, at their 


very ſource, in a little work, which is extremely 


intereſting and entertaining (a). Another writer 


(a) The title of the work here alluded to is, The Ope- 
& ration of the Depil on the terreſtial Globe.“ h 
as 
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has written a book, in a very different ſtile, but 


very inſtructive, in its contents, entitled, Tue philo- 
ſophy of the Diſlaff. This work may be read to 
advantage, by thoſe, who have not Genius enough 
to comprehend the reflections of the celebrated pro- 


ſeſſor of Halle. He relates above {ix hundred ex- 


amples of different ſuperſtitions, which are almoſt 
univerſally prevalent at this day (0). 


All theſe idle notions ariſe, from an incapacity to 


examine the true cauſes of an effect, and thus to 
diſtinguiſh that, which 1s ſupernatural, from' that 


which is not. And proſeſſor Meyer does well to. 


obſerve, that a deficicncy of reaſon is the cauſe of 
every prodigy. That much pains and labour are 
required, to diſcover the true cauſes of theſe events; 
that many obſervations muſt be united, and man 

experiments made; and that, to all theſe, there 
mult be added a degree of learning and penetration, 


with which few men are endued. Without all. 
theſe. it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the affinity there 


is between an actual effect, and its ſuppoſed natural, 
or ſupernatural cauſe; or to know, whether we do 
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% Our celebrated countryman, Mr. Reynolde Scot, of 
Scot's Hall, in Kent, ought not to be forgotten here. This 
ingenious man ventured to oppoſe the doctrine of Witchcraft, 
at a time, when it was ſo univerſally believed, that even biſhop 
Jewel, in a ſermon before queen Elizabeth, prayed Gop they 
might ncver practice faiiher than upon the tubjet”. And 
king James I., in his premce to his Demenologie, obſerves, that 


his book was written © chicfly againſt the damnable doctrine 


„ of Wierns and” Scot; the latter of whom is not aſhamed, in 


« public print, to'deny, that there can be ſuch a thing as Witch 


* craft, and ſo maintains the old error of the Sadducees, in de- 
* nying of ſpirits.” SR 
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aſcribe to abfurd cauſes, what is che effect of a very ſim- 


ple one, or what, on the other hand, is even impoſſi- 
ble. A man mult be well verſed, in the knowledge 
of natural things, before he will be able to deter- 
mine what is, or is not, founded, in the eſſence of 
things themſelves, whether it be in particular, or in 
general. 


There are really many effects, the cauſes of which 
are ſo hidden, that the moſt penetrating mind diſ- 
covers nothing: and yet, the ignorant multitude, 
ſays Mr. Meyer, ſee theſe cauſes in charms, and 
other the moſt ridiculous things, although theſe 
cauſes are very often in the thing itſelf, ſuppoſing 
it to be true. | J 


Every time the people obſerve a change, of 
which the cauſe is concealed from them, but which 
appears with ſomething elſe at the ſame time, they 
conſider this laſt phenomenon as the cauſe of the 
firſt. They do not ſeem to know, that two things 
may be combined together, either becauſe they 
depend on one and the ſame cauſe, or becauſe they 
always happen together, 


Two things may exiſt together at the ſame time, 


and be very intimately united, and yet the one 


may not depend on the other. Philoſophers agree, 
that the flux and reflux of the ſea, depend chiefly on 
the poſition, in which the moon finds itſelf with reſpect 
to our globe. And yet this motion of the waters 
does not render this impreſſion of the moon percep- 
tible. There is no flux or reflux to be perceived in 


the Baltic fea, nor from Hudſon's bay to the bay of 


Campeachy. 
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Campeachy, nor in the Caſpian ſea, and other 
places. The barometer undergoes no variation 
from this attractive power of the moon. The 
moon does not ſeem to have any influence on the 
winds. The periodical winds ſeem to depend on 
the ſan. * Nor has the moon that influence on vege- 
table life, which has been aſcribed to it, by garden- 
ers and country people. The obfervations, made 
by La Quintinie, Reaumeu, and Buffon, during a 
great number of years, prove, that it is impoſſible 
to perceive the leaſt influence of the moon on vege- 
tables, and that phenomena are every day occur- 
ring, in the vegetable kingdom, in which the moon 
has no ſhare. The moon acts on the earth only 
by its light. Its luminous rays have been collected 
in the focus of the largeſt burning glaſs, without 
Any heat being communicated to the thermometer. 


Although it ſeems proved, that the moon has no 
ſenſible influence over the earth. yet there are many 
writers, who think they can aſcertain its influence 
over the human body. The Diſſertation, written 
by Mead, to prove this, is, in ſome reſpects, uſe- 
ful, although it is founded on a falle principle, 
He pretends, that the moon's attractive power, being 
greater in the full, than in the new moon, our 
atmoſphere is then elevated, and that the air, immedi- 
ately ſurrounding us, becoming lighter, our bodies 
are leſs compreſſed by it. Hence it happens, ſays 
he, that the fluids being determined in a greater 
quantity towards the ſurface, dilute, and ſometimes 
open, the veſſels, Mead fancied he was able to 
explain, by this hypotheſis, all the affections, 
which are regulated by the courſe of the moon; 

Vor, II. K | and 
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and to this acrial phenomena he aſcribed the peri- 
odical diſcharge in women. But there is not a day 
paſſes, on which ſome woman has not her cata- 
menia ; whereas, if Mead's opinion was any thing 
more than hypothetical, every woman | ought to 
menſtruate on the ſame day. On the ſame princi- 
ples, he explains the returns of epilepſy, which 
often correſpond with the changes of the moon. 
But this is ſo dependent on the occaſional cauſes, 
in the generality of men, ſuch as the temperature 
of the air, errors and irregularities in diet, exerciſe, 
venery, and the paſſions in general, that the moon 
can have but very little ſhare in this matter. 


Father Belgrade, an ingenious Jeſuit, has very 
judiciouſly obſerved, that as the moon can act on 
our globe only by its light, its influence ought to 
be proportioned to the luminous rays it reflects on 
us. It has been obſerved, ſays this Jeſuit, that 
the moon occaſions epileptic fits, both at the new 
and full moon; conſequently, 1t does this, at times 
when it tranſmits the moſt, and the leaſt rays of 
light to us. The influence of the moon cannot, 
therefore, be in the direct ratio of the light ſhe 
reflects upon us; and, of courſe, there can be no 
other affinity between the changes of the moon, 
and the returns of epilepſy, than what is purely 
accidental. 


Notwithſtanding the incapacity and the ignorance 
of the vulgar, we find them conſtantly judging, 
by their experience, without ever perceiving the 
cauſes and effects, of which they pretend to deter- 
mine. Ihis ſort of experience only ſerves to add. 
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to the proofs of their ſtupidity. The leſs they ſce; 
the more juſt do they fancy their reaſonings to be, 
and this is very natural. They therefore imagine, 


they have a right to oppoſe their experience to that 
of the moſt ſkilful Phyſician. 


1 know a place, where the people have 4 cuſtom 
of cramming their children with pap, from the mo- 
ment of their birth, beſides giving them milk from 
the breaſt, and which, of itſelf, would be ſufh- 


cient. Nothing is more common than convulſions. 


amongſt the children there. I had occaſion one 
day to ſay, what I thought of this aliment. In- 
ſtead of ſeeking for the cauſes of the frequent deaths 
which happened, in the regimen, and in the affec- 


tions this occaſioned in the prime vie, the relations 


aſcribed theſe diſeaſes to the conſtitution of the 


mother or grandmother, or ſome other of the 


family. I relieved ſeveral of theſe children, to the 
ſeeming diſpleaſure of their parents, becauſe I did 
not treat them according to their mode of thinking. 
But medicines alone, not ſeeming to be ſufficient, 
I defired them to change the regimen, and to give 
them no more pap. Upon which they all took 
the alarm at once, and began to cry out againſt 
me: * Our children did very well before you came 
„to live ere. Nothing is ſo good as bab; we are 
convinced of it by experience, and we are ſure, that 
Jou e, nothing of the matter.” 


I am aware that many children are fed with pap, 
and yet do well; but, at the ſame time, I am con- 
vinced, that it does infinite miſchief, and that many 
of the infants I treated, would have eſcaped, if 
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their ſtomach and bowels had not been ſo loatled 

with this. pap, as to bring on convulſions. The 

5 and = who think with them, imagine 
ey 


have a to plead their experience, when 
ey have Een a ſingle caſe, which feems to prove 
the contrary of what has been ſaid. They may, 
have ſeen an effect, but they reaſon badly 
it, A good woman 1 in the following 
manner: My child cried; I offered him the breaſt, 
and he was quiet, Conſequently, it will be right to 
ſuckle all children that cry. I have tried this, and 
therefore know it to be true. It would be to no 
purpoſe, to ſay to this good woman, that the child 
cried, becauſe he felt a pain in his bowels, which 
was occaſioned by the milk; and which, ſuckling 
will, of courſe, mand The moment a phyſi- 
cian has ſaid this, all the women exclaim againſt 
him as an ignorant fellow, who does not know, that = 
the breaſt is good for children who cry. Theſe 
good people don't conſider, that every day's me- 
lancholy experience proves, how much _ are 
miſtaken. » 


They, who aim at proving the abilities of a phy- 
fician by his ſucceſs, likewiſe imagine they do this 
from experience. They obſerve, that a patient gets 
well under the hands of an ignorant fellow; 
whilſt. another, who is treated by an ingenious 
phyſician, dies. They are not at the pains to in- 
quire, whether theſe two patients were fick in the 
ſame degree, of the ſame diſeaſe, and with pre- 
Fay © the ſame circumſtances. It is ſufficient, that 
the firſt of theſe patients-recovered, for his phyſi- 
cian to be conſidered as a man a: of abilities; * 

cal 
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death of the ſecond, Ramps the ingenious practi- 
toner as a man of no underſtanding. And for all 
this, they plead their experience, although the 
event of theſe caſes did in no way prove the ign 

rance or the abilities of the phyſicians. , This 
reflection, however, is beyond the reach of the 
multitude, | ho ek. | - 


Theſe erroneous deciſions gught not to diſcon- 
cert. the phyſician The only perſons, who: can 
judge properly of his mart, will be men of learn» 
ing and Genius, who are ſuperior to the prejudices 
of the vulgar. A phy ſician, who proves, that he 
acts agreeably to the experience of all ages, that 
he reaſons from juſt principles, which are con- 
firmed by the obſervations of the beſt writers, and 
that he has properly applied theſe to the preſent 
circumſtances, will do well to leave the people to 
judge of cauſes and effects, in their own way, 
whilſt he confoles himſelf; with having done all 
that is right and judicious. There will always be 
calumniators, ſaid Democritus, becauſe there. will 
always be perſons diſpoſed to liſten to them. De- 
moſthenes, on ſuch occaſions, conſtantly. held his 
peace; becauſe, he who is overcome in theſe ſort 
of combats, is always fuperior to his conqueror. 


There are every day ideots, who recommend me- 
dicines to the ſick, on the ſuengch of experience. 
There are, even many perſons of diftinetwn (a), 
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| (4) This kind of ill-placed charity, for it uſually proceeds 
from bencyolent motives, is, perhaps, no Where more * 
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who are thus dangerouſly officious. Every man is 

rmitted to relieve his fellow creatures; but 
arely he ought not to venture to do it in this way, 
without knowing the cauſes of the diſeaſe. I have 
known ſeveral people of fortune, who put by a 
certain ſum, every year, for the purchaſe of medi- 
cines, which they diſtributed to the poor. Some 
of theſe poor people were relieved, and others were 
much hurt by them. Perſons, who are diſpoſed 
to do acts of benevolence, and to relieve the ſick, 
would do well to conſult ſome ingenious practi- 
tioner on critical occaſions : but they never think this 
neceſſary, It is ſufficient, if a remedy has ſuc- 
ceeded in a few caſes. It may do good, and it can 
do no harm. This is their mode of reaſoning. 
They do not know, or recollect, that although, 
from a fear of doing too much, they have given 
leſs than was neceſſary, yet there is as much dan- 
ger in doing too little, as doing too much; becauſe, 
by omitting what ought to be done in a favorable 
en we ſuffer the diſorder to increaſe, and are no 
longer able to maſter it. A blind zealot is always 
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and fatal, than in England, I know a clergyman's wife, whe 
is ſo prejudiced in favour of a mixture, the principal in- 
gredient of which ſeems to be Emetic Tartar, that ſhe diſtri. 
butes it on all occaſions. If any yore people are indiſpoſed, 
within her walks, ſhe goes herſelf, with her bottle in her 
ket, and recommends it with ſo much goodneſs, that it is 
impoſſible to refuſe taking a cup of it. If they are at 2 
2 diſtance, ſhe ſends it to them. I once had occaſion to 
ee the fatal effects of this remedy, in a patient, whoſe death 
was, at any rate, conſiderably haſtened by it. There is hardly 
5 village in the kingdom that wauld not furniſh fimilar anec- 
W Na 1 N. 
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a dangerous man. No perſon of good ſenſe and 
humanity, who knows the ſweets of life and health, 
and the value of our induſtrious poor to the. tate, 
will ſarely interfere in ſo ſerious a matter, as the 
treatment of a diſeaſe, of which he knows not the 
cauſe, if he gives a ſingle moment to reflection. 
But it is leſs difficult, with the generality of men, to 
determine the cauſes of a diſeaſe, by the effects of 
a remedy, than it is to reaſon like philoſophers. 


Notwithſtanding all the difficulties, which, we 
think, muſt naturally occur to every man, who 
conſiders a diſeaſe, we, every day, ſee men of the 
moſt confined underſtandings, - deciding the moſt 
hidden things with the greateſt boldneſs. Blinded: 
by prejudice and paſſion, men often fancy them- 
ſelves leſs biaſſed, in proportion as they are 
really influenced, by them. They confound Science 
with Experience, and Experience with Science, 
without poſſeſſing either the one or the other. The 
merit of a phyſician is miſunderſtood; the patient 
is hurried into the grave; and Ignorance, whatever 
may be the event, is triumphant. | To judge from. 
the conduct of this incorrigible vulgar, phyſicians 
would ſeem, to be the only perſons, who are igno- 
rant of phyſic; and yet, fo great is the inconſiſt- 
ency of the ignorant, that they are every day ſend- 
ing for phyſicians. | 


I will ſuppoſe, what may, indeed, be true, that 
a man, of a narrow underſtanding, has learned, 
from ſome particular obſervations, that ſome one 
remedy or method has been uſed with ſucceſs, But 
ſurely, it does not follow, from this, that it will 


have 
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Have the ſatme ſutceſs in other cafes, which - have 
only a precarious affinity with the former one; or 
which, if really of the fame nature, differs from it 
in ſome particular circumſtances. I know, that 
Ariſtotle made, what he called ſimply, Expertence, . 
to conſiſt in the remembrance of particular cafes; 
but, at the ſame time, he conſidered, as pure ma- 
chines, they, who ſimply adopt this, without join- 

ing to it the ule of reaſoning. 


The cauſes of diſeaſes will never be aſcertained, 
unleſs we join reaſoning to facts, and facts to rea- 
ſoning; becauſe, ſimple facts, without reaſoning, 
will afford us no idea of the nature of the phe- 
nomena, nor will reaſoning in any other way, 
than from facts, be applicable to any circum- 
ſtance that may preſent dell. Ariſtotle, therefore, 
did well to ſay, that even with a knowledge of ge- 
neral principles, we ſhall be liable to commit fre- 
quent erfors in the healing art, unleſs we join, to 
this knowledge, the experience of particular caſes ; 
becaule, it is only to theſe, we ſhall be able to 
apply theſe principles. Ariſtotle adds, that he who 
poſſeſſes theſe principles, is the man of erudition ; 
becauſe, it is he, who poſſeſſes Science, properly 
fo called. 
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SECTION II. 


Of the manner of inveſtigating the cauſes of diſeaſes; 


" HE caules,” ſays Fernelius, « are ſo inti- 

mately connected with diſeaſes, that it is 
impoſſible 4 the latter to diſappear, ſo long as 
the former ſubſiſt. They, who inſlead of acting 
** with the temerity of empirics, aim at reaſoning 
on what they 4 begin by inyeſtigating the 
** caules K excite or foment the diſeaſe, that 
they may be the more eaſily enabled to accom- 
** pliſh the cure. Philoſophers have been par- 
* cularly ſtudious to inquire after the cauſes ; 
** becauſe nothing can be known with certainty, 
„ unleſs we are informed of theſe. So long as a 
cauſe continues its energy, ſo long will its effect 
continue likewiſe. The power of the cauſes is 
to be eſtimated by the ſtate of the vis wick: 
© becauſe the vital principle, being the faculty on 


„which all the others depend, the leſs affected 


that is, the leſs powerful and conſiderable will 
be the cauſes.” 


The inveſtigation of theſe cauſes is not performed 
without conſiderable difficulty. In general, we 
ſeldom can diſcover them in their effects, at the firſt 
glance. That which is known, does, indeed, lead 
us to the unknown; but the former may depend 
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on ſo many different circumſtances, that it is onl 
by the wel ſcrupulous inquiry, we can be able to 
afcartain a cauſe, by the determination of its effect. 
A diſorder, in the functions, leads us, at once, to 
ſuſpe& theſe cauſes ; but this irregularity may, per- 
haps, be aſcribed to ſeveral. On ſuch an occaſion, 
the mind ſees things with uncertainty. The way 
to difcover the caufe is, indeed, open to us, when 
we have well obſerved; but to know how to con- 
duct ourfelves in this way, we muſt be aware of 
the varieties that are to be 804 in all theſe cauſes. 
It is only by being able to diſcriminate theſe, that we 
ſhall be able © combine the cauſes with their 
effects, without being deceived. 


The mind conceives the idea of an effect, from 
the ſenſible change we perceive in the body. That 
which has occaſtoned, or ſeems to have occaſioned, 
this change, gives us an idea of the cauſe. The 
general acception of the word cauſe, is the reaſon, 
by which we comprehend the exiſtence of a phe- 
nomenon; and by the cauſe of a diſeaſe, that 
which has excited It. 


There is always a direct or indirect affinity be- 
tween a cauſe and its effect. This connexion or 
affinity is direct, when an effect is immediately ex- 
cited by its cauſe; when it depends on a firſt caule, 
but may be referred to one or more intermediate 
cauſes, it is ſaid to be indirect. 


As a cauſe conſtantly indicates an ef:& and an 
effect a cauſe, the firſt idea of cauſe is that of an 
efficient cauſe, This efficient cauſe, is either ſin- 

ge 
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we or multiplied, eſſential or contingent. An 
eſſential cauſe is that, which muſt neceſſarily bave 
produced an effect. A contingent cauſe is that, 
which produces an effe& only with a certain ſuppo- 
ſition. A common cauſe is that, which operates 
by the concurrence of one or more others. Pro- 
perly ſpeaking, there are no contingent cauſes ; be- 
cauſe theſe can only be the effect of other cauſes, 
either known or unknown, and, of courle, eflential. 


Although an effect may ſeem to be purely acci- 
dental, inaſmuch, as that it does not happen often, 
fill it is not the leſs neceſſarily determined Ly its 
particular caufe, although this cauſe may be un- 
known to us. It can be conſidered as accidental 
only, with reſpe& to that, which commonly, or the 
moſt - uſually; happens in ſach circumſtances. It is 
in this ſenſe, we are to underſtand Cicero, when 
he ſays, Adjundla nun ſemper eveniunt.” But this 
effect is not excluded by him, on this account, from 
what he calls conſequentia, that is, Que rem nece ſ= 
ſaris conſequuntur, or, the neceſſary effects of an 


antecedent cauſe. 


Every thing that immediately precedes a thing, 
which cannot take place without it, muſt neceſſarily 
be connected with it. This is the reaſon, why a 
cauſe, conſtantly conveys. the idea of a neceflary 
alfinity with its effect. We cannot be allowed to 
make any diſtinction between an occaſional and a 
contingent cauſe. The occaſional cauſe is neceſſa- 
rily connected with its effect. But in the opera- 
tions of nature, there are no occahonal caules. 
Every thing, ſays Cicero, is uniform and conſtant. 
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The idea of a direct or indirect affinity, between a 
cauſe and its effect, leads us, at the ſame time, to 
diſtinguiſh between a proximate and a remote cauſe. 
A remote cauſe is that, which determines, as it were, 
the poſſibility of a thing. A proximate cauſe, is 
the cauſe, properly ſo called. 


Every common cauſe is that, which contributes 
to the production of an effect. If it acts with the 
others, and at the ſame time, it is ſimultaneous. 
We are not to forget, in the conſideration of theſe 
ſimultaneous cauſes, that, ſeparately, and without 
the concurrence of the reſt, they would not be able 
to produce the effect we are obſerving, and, there- 
fore, we are to conſider them colleQvely. 


But phyſicians e allow to the word 
cauſe, a more general acceptation. They under- 
ſtand by it, whatever contributes to excite a diſeaſe, 
whether it be a real cauſe, or only part of a cauſe; 
or a particular ſtate of the body, without the con- 
currence of which, the diſeaſe could not take place; 
hence, the diſtinctions of cauſes, conſidered as 
relative to diſeaſes. The one ſort are, in general, 
thoſe, which have contributed to excite and render 
the diſcaſe poſſible; and theſe are called, Remote 
cauſes. The others, are thoſe, which immediately 
occaſion the diſeaſe; and are called, Proximate 
cauſes. The former, are the cauſes of a diſeaſe 
being poſſible; the latter, give it actual exiſtence. 


A phyſician acquires a knowledge of the cauſes, 
by conſidering, what might be the ſtate of the pa- 
tient before the attack, and what is his real fitua- 
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tion, ſince the morbific cauſes have exerted them- 
felves upon him. This latter ſtate is indicated, by 


the diforder of the pulſe, and reſpiration, and of 
all the other functions in general. The ſenſible 
changes, lead us to preſume the cauſes in general; 
our own, and the obſervations of others, mform 
us, how much each of the probable cauſes — 
have contributed to produce this alteration. e 
then aſk, Whether any thing has occurred, at an 

time, ſimilar to what we are preſuming. If there 


has, we are enabled, perhaps, to trace out the 


cauſe. The moment we have diſtinguiſhed one or 
more cauſes, capable of producing the diſeaſe be- 
fore us, we then conſider the cauſes themſelves, 


with reſpect to their energy; and from this, we are 
led to judge of all they have produced, and are 


likely to produce. If the diſeaſe correſponds with 


the effects, which we ſee may reſult from the action 
of theſe cauſes, we may be faid to know the diſ- 


eale, The phyſician ought to aim at diminiſhing, 
as much as poſhble, the number of effects he is 


required to inveſtigate, and he will do this, by ſim- 
plifymg and reducing ſeveral ſymptoms, to what is 
the moſt common to them. The more he advances 
in this plan, and the more he diſtinguiſhes that 


which is accidental, from what is conſtant and 
eſſential, the more will he approach to the cauſe 


he ſeeks after, The number of different diſeaſes 


would be conſiderably diminiſhed, if writers would 
confine their deſcription of effects, to thoſe which 
are eſſential and inſeparable from each diſeaſe. We 
{oon acquire the knowledge of a diſeaſe, when we 
are previouſly aware of what we are to attend to, in 
any particular caſe, 

os | It 
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It is not ealy, or indeed always poſſible, to de- 
termine the difference, between that which is eſſen- 
tial, and that which is not; becauſe, in ſome caſes, 
we muſt fad gut the cauſes of the non-eſſential 

mptoms, before we know that they are ſuch. 

heſe caules axe to be found, by inquiring, whether 
the ſymptom before us, is derived from the eſſence 
of the diſeaſe; or, from a cauſe, which is not inſe- 
parable from: the diſeaſe. We may aſcertain the 
former, perhaps, by conſidering all. the powers of 
the: diſeaſes; and the latter, by comparing together 
* the other circumſtances. | 


We may likewiſe reduce and fon plify the cauſes 
to. a certain degree; becaule differens diſeaſes may 
be the ſame in their nature, although they have 
differem ſeats. Thus, an inſlammation of _ 
head, or lungs, or inteſtines, is, in reality, the 
lame thing, although its effects are very different. 


The effects of a fimple cauſe are 6 diffe- 
rent, aud, of -courle, the effects of different and 
complicated cauſes, will be ſo likewiſe. There are 
many diſeaſes, which owe. their ſource to one cauſe, 
and which are cured the moment that is removed. 
Van Rozen has proved, that the Purpura Scorbu- 

tica (, deſcribed by Eugalen, but in a better man - 
ner by Hoffman, may be concealed, and aſſume 
the appearance of any other diſeaſe. He has proved. 
that cough, cardialgia, melancholy, gout, palſy, 
and even tcLanos, ha AR Sal HIER hidden 
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{b) See Dr. Cullen's Sync Neſeleg. Meth. pag. 203. 
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cauſe, which is eaſily removed by a gentle diaph6- 
reſis. In ſuch a caſe, the cauſe. is diſcovered only 
in the cure. Sometimes, the effects of different 
cauſes are ſimilar to each other. Women, who are 
ſubject to chloroſis, experience the ſame ſymptoms 
as thoſe, who are bit by the Tarantula (c), and are | 
cured in the ſame manner. 


The cauſes of diſeaſes are, in general, complex; 
that is, many determinate powers form ſo many | 
parts of a cauſe, and, of courle, a diſeaſe, which 
is the reſult of their combined power. Thus the 
remote cauſes concur together in forming the 
proximate cauſe. A ſimple effect may, likewiſe, be [ 
owing to ſeveral cauſes, ſo that we ſhall, with difh- 
culty, fix on a general cauſe, when ſeveral may agree 
in producing the ſame effect. Thus, cardialgia, 
which is ſo common amongſt children, and which 
carries off a great number of them, conſiſts in con- | 
vulfive motions, during which, the child becomes | 
blue. This may be. occaſioned by the meconium, | 
by milk, by dentition, or other cauſes, 


Madneſs may likewife originate from a varicty of 
cauſes. In general, it is a very imple diſeaſe, be- 
cauſe it may be reduced to one ſingle idea, which 
predominates above all the reſt. In ſuch caſes, 
thereſore, we mult endeavour to diſcover eve 
thing that is contrary to the order of nature. We 
muſt range amongſt the cauſes, thoſe phenomena; 
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(e The hiſtory of the Tarantula, and its effects, are now 
known to be fabulous. | 
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which on other occaſions, we have obſerved, tg 
make a dangerous impreſſion on the mind. In this 
way, we learn to diſtinguiſh, in a ſeparate manner, 
each ſolitary cauſe, which has united in co-opera- 
ting the ſame effect. 


Very compound effects, and which are derived 
from different cauſes, are diſcompoſed and ana- 
Iyſed, when we have aſcertained the connexion of 

eſe effects, with their cauſes, and the connexion 
that the cauſes may have on each other. We muſt 


trace to its ſource, each individual effect, which, of 
itſelf, cannot explain the phenomena of a com- 


pound effect; but we ought to have a previous and 
determinate knowledge of the power of each parti- 
cular cauſe, we may ſuppoſe to be united in the 
compound cauſe; or, at leaſt, we muſt be careful 
not to aſcribe to cauſes, what is not indicated by 
the effects. 


When a compound effect · has indicated ſeveral 
cauſes, we ſhould inquire, whether theſe cauſes 
have exiſted together, or concurred, one after the 
other, to produce the effect. If they co-exiſt, we 
ſhould aim at determining what they may produce 
when reunited, by eſtimating the common effect 
from the particular powers of each cauſe. The 
produce of all theſe cauſes, which do not coun- 
teract, and which, of courſe, cannot deſtroy each 
other, is the compound effect, the cauſes of which 
are thus aſcertained. It is in this way, we are to 


proceed in the inveſtigation of all compound diſeaſes ; 


whether two only may be united, as the Jues and 
the gout; or three, as the lues, the gout, and ſcor- 
butic 
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butic diatheſis. But if, in this inquiry, we per- 
ceive, that two things are reciprocally repugnant to 
cach other, and which cannot have concurred toge- 


ther, we may conclude, that one of theſe is not 
the cauſe, | 


The analyſis of the canſes will, therefore, be an 


operation of ſome length, at the bed- ſide of the 


patient, whether his diſorder be ſimple or compound. 
Every thing depends here on the art of queſtioning 


judiciouſly, and of this art every man is not poſ- 


ſelſed. I have often heard the moſt ridiculous 


queſtions put by old and uninformed practitioners, 
and have, been hurt by the applauſe, with which 


they were received. Rouſſeau has very properly 
remarked, that we ought to be well acquainted with 
things, before we can be able to inform ourſelves of 
what we do not know. The Indians ſay, The 
learned man is inſtructed, and inquires; but the 
ignorant man, knows not what he is to inquire 
« after.” ; \ 


An inquiſitive and ingenious phyſician, care- 
fully examines all the circumſtances, which can 
lead to a knowledge of the true cauſe of a diſ- 
eaſe. He examines, not only the natural ſtate 
of the air, but likewiſe its accidental qualities ; he 
aims at aſcertaining, how, and in what, this air, 
the preceding ſeaſons, the conſtitution of the pre- 


lent ſeaſon, the exerciſe, regimen, fleep, excretions, - 


or other external cauſes, can have altered the health 
of the patient. From theſe he proceeds to the ſick 
body itſelf, by examining the ſtate of its func- 


tions, and, eſpecially, of its ſecretions, and inqui- ' 
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ring, what was the ſtate of theſe, previous to che 


attack; that he may be the better able to eſtimate 


the changes they have undergone from the diſeaſe. 
The temperament of the patient wall likewiſe claim 
his particular attention. A knowledge of this, will 
very often afford a greater reſource, in determining 
pt the remote and proximate cauſes of a diſeaſe, 
than any other means. We eaſily judge of the 
ſlate of a patient, when we are previoully aware of 


the diſeaſes, to which he has the greateſt prediſ- 


It has been remarked, however, that every diſ- 
eale is not the effect of all the cauſes, that are 
re-united in a particular fick body. It has been 
proved, from calculation, that no diſeaſe would 
reſemble another, if each of theſe cauſes were to 


maple itſelf in the patient, by an effect, peculiar 


to itſelf. The celebrated Sauvages has calculated, 
that, from ſeven. cauſes only, there would reſult. 
four thouſand fix hundred and ninety-nine effects; 
or, in pther words, ſo many diſcaſes ſpecifically dit- 
ferent from each other; on this principle, an hun- 
dred cauſes, would occafion an infinite number of 
diſeaſes; and yet, the genera of diſeaſes ſeem now 


to be determined; and the ſpecies, which have been 
_ deſcribed, amount only to about three thouſand (9). 


(4) Noſological writers differ exceedingly from each other 
in their number of Genera, Vogel deſcribes 560; Linnzus 
325; M. Sauvages 215; Dr. Macbride 179; and Dr. Cullen 


only 122. 
1he 
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The celebrated Stahl, after conſidering this mat - 
ter, compoſed a Diſſertation on the ＋ diſ- 
t 


eaſes. In this work, he proves, that the theory of 
the cauſes of diſtafes is defective; that we miftake 
variable phenomena for theſe cauſes; and that a 
man would not only be ill every day, but he would 
even have different diſeaſes every day, if the effects 
attributed to theſe cauſes were well founded. It 
would ſeem, as if Stahl, when he made theſe ob- 
jections, did not recolle&, that phyſicians, every 
day, admit the word cauſe, in a more exten 

ſenſe, and that they underſtand by it, every thing 
which contributes to procure a diſeaſe, without 
conſidering it as the true cauſe of the diſeaſe : fo 
that no body pretends to ſpeak of cauſes without 
effects, nor effects without a cauſe; becauſe this, 
as Cicero obſerves, would be diſgraceful to philo- 
lophy. © | 


We ought to endeavour to diſcover all the cauſes 
of an effect, and we ſhall be always liable to err, 
if, inſtead of analyzing all the cauſes, we confine 
ourſelves wholly to one; and yet, the greater 
number of phyſicians, before Boerhaave, fell into 
this error. That great man proved, that many 
cauſes might unite to produce a ſingle effect. On 
the ſubje& of digeſtion, Galen adapted a fingle 
cauſe for all the others, by attributing this proceſs 
wholly to heat. He ſaid nothing of reſpiration, or 
the motion of the abdominal muſcles, or of the 
ſtomach, or of the maceration of the aliment in 
the Gaſtric juices. He ſeemed not to have been 
aware, indeed, that the digeſtive proceſs may be 

M 2 carried 
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carried on independent of heat, as is the cafe 
with fiſh. 


Morgagni obſerves, that the variety of cauſes, 
even in a ſingle diſeaſe, is much greater. than men 
of ordinary capacity ſeem to ſuppoſe, and that the 
ſame diſeafe may be ſimple, and yet very complex. 
Boerhaave has proved this, in the caſes of blind- 
neſs, deafneſs, and difficulty of reſpiration. Senac 
has proved the ſame thing, with reſpect to the pal- 
pitation of the heart. The anxieties of hvpo- 
chondriacal patients, ſometimes, follow a negle of 
the duties of their ſtation. I have obſerved, that 
they, who are not exact in fulfilling their duty, fall 
from this cauſe alone, into the greateſt deſpair, 
aſter experiencing all the ſymptoms of hypochon- 
driacal affection; but I obſerve, likewiſe, that they 
ſpeedily recover, when they are convinced, that this 
neglect, will in no way prejudice them. But if any 
one ſhould conclude from all this, that to avoid hy- 
pochondriacal affection, a man need only be exact in 
fulfilling his duty, he would derive a conſequence 
a minori ad majus, which would be erroncous; be- 
cauſe many perſons become hypochondriacal, 
merely from a {crupulous attachment to their duty. 


Aſter having aſcended, by analyſis, from effects to 
their cauſes, we muſt return, with the ſame philoſo- 
phical ſpirit, to examine them ſynthetically, by 
paſſing from the cauſes to the effects we have ob- 
ſerved; or, we may Proceed in both theſe ways, as 
we ſhall, indeed, be obliged to do, on many occa- 
tions. By adopting the ſynthetical method, as I 

ſhall 
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ſhall do, in the following chapters, on the Remote 
cauſes, we ſhall be able to determine the effects 
more immediately by the cauſes; and we ſhall 


propoſe the facts, as they proceed, the one from the 
other, in order the better to prove them. 


When we know the nature of the effects which 
depend on a cauſe, theſe effects ſoon conduct us to 
that cauſe; and we ſhall the more readily diſcover 
what is, or is not, the cauſe of any particular 
change in another caſe; it is chiefly in this way. 
that we learn how to refute the popular errors, 
which a ſenſible phyſician can never adopt. Thus, 
the vulgar are of opinion, that nitre 1s a heating, 
and pepper a cooling. medicine. It is in this way, 
| likewiſe, that we can learn how to diſtinguiſh the 
effects of nature, from thoſe of the remedies we 
employ ; becaule, after having inveſtigated the cauſe 
analytically, we next proceed ſynthetically, and 
thus are enabled to aſcertain, what effects the cauſe 
is able to produce; and thus, we ſhall never aitri- 
bute to a medicine, the effects which come imme- 
diately from nature. 'The moſt minute cauſes have 
a wonderful effect, when they act without intermif- 
ſion ; ſlight, but continued errors of diet. prove 
this. Their effects will, likewiſe, be different, 
according to the parts on which they act. Thus a 
flight prick in the nail, at che extremity of the fin- 


ger, has ſometimes brought on the moſt horrid 
convulſions. 


The violence of the cauſe ſhould likewiſe be in- 
quired after, with all poſſible care. This will be 
ellimated chiefly by the ſtate of the parts affected; 


by 
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by the type of che diſeaſe; by the number, the 
greatneſs and violence of the ſymptoms; and by 
the inefficacy of the beſt choſen, and beſt applied 
remedies. All theſe circumſtances of the violence 
of a diſeaſe, will be found to have occurred in a 
ſpecies of colic, which I ſhall deſcribe hereafter, 
and which depended on the irritability and inflam- 
mation of the inteſtines, 


Experience likewiſe proves to us, that both 
cauſes and effects change their determination; and 
that an event is ſometimes the cauſe, and ſometimes 
the effet, of the ſame change. Worms are, unleſs 
I am deceived, one of the cauſes; and ſometimes, 
likewiſe, the effect of epilepſy, in which the vora- 
city, uſual to theſe patients, joined to the weakneſs 
of the natural functions, furntſhes enough for their 
fupply. Anger is often a cauſe of epilepſy; but 
a diſpoſition to anger is, likewiſe, the uſual effect 
of this diſeaſe. Exceſs of venery is alſo a cauſe of 
epilepſy; and an exceſſive diſpoſition to venery, is 
almoſt always one of its effects. Grief, uneaſineſs, 
and anxiety, are, ſometimes, the cauſes of hypo- 
chondriacal affection and hyſterical paſſion; and, 
in general, they are the effects of theſe ſame diſeaſes. 
A change happening to the body, has very often 
occaſioned another on the ſoul, and this change on 


the ſoul, has effected another on the body. 


We cannot well be deceived, as to the alternate 

viciſſitudes of cauſe and effect; becauſe, that which 
ſncceeds relative to time, to clear and ſufficient 
| cauſes, is always an effect. I once ſaw a caſe of 
epilepſy, which was kept up many years by drunk- 


ennels 
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enneſs and onaniſm, after having been, at firſt, 
brought on by the horrors of a monaſtic life. After 
a very conſiderable time, the patient voided, at firſt, 
common worms, then ſmall flat worms. Theſe 
appeared, after the epilepſy had been a long time 
deciſively eſtabliſhed from other cauſes; and they 
were, therefore, not the cauſe, but an effect of the 
diſeaſe. By a careful attention, in this manner, to 
time and circumſtances, we ſhall likewiſe learn to 


know the reciprocal changes of cauſes and effects. 


Notwithſtanding this, we are not to conſider the 
eſſect as the cauſe, when ſuch a change cannot poſ- 
fibly take place. Melancholy patients commonly 
fall into this error, by conſidering the moral effects 
which Tollow their bodily ills, as the cauſes of their 
diſorder, Theſe perſons often fancy they are me- 
lancholy, only on account of ſuch a grievance, or 
misfortune ; whereas, they are melancholy, becauſe 
they are really fick. They aſcribe to moral cauſes, 
what is owing wholly to phyfical ones. They ima- 
gine, they have loſt their wealth, their friends, or 
their reputation; and yet, they recover all theſe 
the moment the remedies employed, have ſufficient 
efficacy to expel the flatus from their inteſtines, 


Sometimes, the remains of a diſeaſe, are miſ- 
taken for the cauſe of that which pteceded it; or, 
the ſigns of a patient's amendment for its cauſe, 
Degner relates, that a pudding recovered a patient 
from dyſentery. A patient, ſometimes, has a long 
and {mart attack of fever; at length, he feels a ſtrong 
inclination to eat two red herrings ; they are given 


10 him, and the fever returns no more: but the 
ä great 
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great deſire to eat the pudding, or the herrings, in 
theſe caſes, was the ſigns, and not the cauſe, of a 
reſtored digeſtion. It is, from a miſtaken notion of 
the ſame kind, that pickled meat, and cheeſe, have 


been recommended as medicines of ſo much efficacy 


in dyſentery. 


Boerhaave obſerves, that it is a dangerous error, 
to aſcribe all the diſeaſes of young women to a 
retention of the catamenia, which often do not ap- 
pear, W Sp" the patients are ſick from other 
cauſes. adds, that from an improper treatment, 
by thus confounding the effect with the cauſe, they 
very often become hectic. The ſuppreſſion of the 
menſes, is frequently an effect, and not a cauſe, of 
the febricula, deſcribed by Manningham. 


It appears, from all that J have ſaid in this chap- 
ter, that the phyſician, who is poſſeſſed of Genius, is 
alone capable of tracing, and aſcertaining the cauſes 
of diſeaſes; that the vulgar are abſolutely incapable 
of determining theſe cauſes; and, that it is of no 
uſe to fee, and to try every thing, if we are too little 
enlightened to ſee, too ignorant, to be able to con- 
clude, from ſound reaſoning, and of courſe, unable 


to decide on any fact, which nes to the ſtate ol 
che human body. 


CHAP. 


1 & } 


CHAT. . 


Of the Remote Cauſes of Diſeaſes. 


FTER having pointed out a part of the, 
errors, into which the phyſician is liable to 
fall, in inveſtigating the cauſes in general; and 


having traced out the way, which will lead him to 


a knowledge of thoſe cauſes, I will now endeavour 


to confider, and deſcribe, the cauſes themſelves, 


their variety, and the influence they exert, natu- 
rally or accidentally, over the human body. 


We have already obſerved, that the cauſe of diſ- 
eaſes, are diſtinguiſhed into Remote and Proximate. 
By Remote cauſes, we underſtand thoſe, which con- 
tribute more or leſs to excite a diſeaſe, but which 
produce it only when combined together. Others 


give the name of Remote, cauſes, to thoſe, Which 


ſuppoſe one or more intermediate cauſes, by the 
prelence of which, the diſeaſe manifeſts itſelf. It 
has been aſſerted, that theſe intermediate cauſes did 
not exiſt ; and that, relative to the effect, we ought 
to conſider, as Remote cauſes, all thoſe which 

duce an effect. but which, however, is not yet the 
diſcaſe; becauſe, to conſtitute this, requires one or 
more other co- operating cauſes. The Remote 


cauſes contribute, therefore, to the production of a 
VOL. II. N diſeaſe; 
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diſeaſe; but are not ſufficient to give it adus! 
exiſtence. 


There are many kinds of Remote cauſes. "Thoſe, 
which have their ſeat in the body itſelf, are called, 
Antecedent, or Pre- diſpoſing cauſes; and thoſe, which 
are joined to theſe, ate called, Occaſional cauſes. 
Neither of theſe, can of itſelf, produce a diſeaſe; 
becauſe, the Occaſional cauſe does no harm, if the 
patient has no Pre- diſpoſiiion to receive its impreſ- 
ſions, and vice verſa. 


The Antecedent or Pre- diſpoſing cauſes, are inter- 
nal cauſes; whereas, the Occaſional cauſes are ex- 
ternal, being foreign to the body, and exciting 
diſeaſe, only by acting "externally on the ſubject. 
T heſe are the cleareſt of all the cauſes ; we ſearch 
for them, commonly, in the fix things, called Non 
Naturals, and in the paſſions of the mind. Pit- 
cairne has, perhaps, done better, to confine them to 
the influence of other bodies on ours, and to the 
influence we have on ourſelves. 


Thus, although the Remote cauſes of diſeaſes, 
ate not the cauſes, properly ſo called, and ought 
not to be confounded with theſe, yet, have they 
not the leſs claim to the moſt careful inveſtigation ; 
becauſe, by their means, we may hope to attain a 
knowledge of the Proximate cauſes; or, becauſe the 
concurrence of the Remote caules, taken together, 
forms the Proximate cauſe of the diſeaſe. Beſides, 
it is much eaſier to acquire a knowledge of the 
whole, from its parts, than it will be, by neglecting 
thoſe parts. 

n 
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In conſidering the Remote cauſes of diſeaſes, we 
- ought to inveſtigate the ſuppoſed influence of each 
upon the body, in its ſeparate ſtate; and then con- 
ſider, what may be their influence collectively. 
Sometimes, we ſhall find, that one cauſe acts upon 
another; at other times, a ſingle cauſe, will act 
upon the diſeaſe preſent ; ſometimes, they will all at 
together, and very often, a compound effect will be 
derived, as we have ſeen, from a ſimple cauſe. To 
aſcertain the Remote cauſes, and their effects, will, 
therefore, require a philoſophical Genius, well 
verſed in the hiſtory of Nature; otherwiſe, we ſhall 
only fall from one error into another. 


I will begin with the external cauſes. Theſe are 
to be met with in every thing that ſurrounds us, 
and determine, as it were, our exiſtence. - Both 
health and diſeaſe flow from the ſame ſource; and 
the leaſt change in theſe external things, inſtead of 


lite and health, may bring with it poiſon — 
death. 


No - CHAP. 
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CHAP. V. 


Of the air confidered as a Remote cauſe of diſeaſes. 


HE air, we breathe, acts with a degree of preſ- 
ſure, equal to thirty-two thoufand pounds 
weight on the body of a middle-fized man. Our 
flaids counteract this preſſure by a proportionate 
reliftance, otherwiſe, we ſhould be unable to ſup- 


port it. 


But this ſame air, which ſurrounds us on every 
fide, is not a pure #ther, but the atmoſpheric air, 
impregnated with a variety of extraneous bodies. 
and which exhale from the earth. Theſe, and 
other circumſtances, are the caules of the variety 


of changes, the air may occaſionally bring about in 
the human body. 


Let us firſt conſider the heat of the atmoſphere. 
It would be ſuperfluous to prove, that the hardeſt 
bodies, even iron, are expanded by heat; and, that 
by this, the cohehon and conncxion of their parts, 
will conſequently be weakened, Heat may, there- 
fore, be expected to produce an analogous effect in 
the human ſolids, and excite an increaſed motion 
of the fluids, if 11 exceeds che natural heat. It is 
ON 
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on this account, that the ſtrength and the appetite 
become more languid, that we bleed at the noſe, 
and that dropſical patients ſw-1l more, as the ſum- 
mer advances, Hence too, the violence of acute 
fevers. 


The nervous ſyſtem is always the moſt affected 
by heat. This is the reaſon, why weak and deli- 
cate ſubjects ſuſſer the moſt from it. In Switzer- 
land, I have oſten ſeen hyſterical women affected 
with violent ſyncope, or convulſions, or obſtinate 
diarrhoea, and not recover again till the hot wea- 
ther ceaſed, I have ſeen literary perſons have ſimi- 
lar diarrhoeas during the heat of ſummer, and not 
recover till the cold weather came on. Sir John 
Pringle has obſerved, that heat alone is ſeldom fatal 
to an army, unleſs the troops are exerciſed, or 
march in the heat of the day, or that the ſoldiers 
lie down to ſleep expoſed to the ſun, The heat of 
the ſun is very often fatal with us, as well as in 
other countries. I have ſcen labourers, returning 
from the plough, fall down, and die. Others, who 
recovered from the firſt attack, having expoſed 
themſelves ancw, died within a few hours. I 
have ſeen ſimilar events in the electorate of Ha- 
nover. It is well known, that the heat of ſome 
particular days, may be the ſame in-a variety of 
climates; even in Ruſſia, as great heats have been, 
now and then, felt, as in South America, I have, 
in Switzerland, ſeen violent phrenzy brought on 
by the exceſſive heat of the weather. In France, a 
child eight years old, was ſeen to loſe its memory, 
during the ſummer heats ; to recover it again when 
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the heat began to abate, and to loſe it again at the 
return of ſummer. 


The inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud, are obliged 
to ſend their children, during the ſummer months, 
to the mountains; otherwiſe, they would be in 
danget of loſing their memory, or their ſenſes. It 
is, without doubt, on account of the great heat of 
his country, ſo extolled, in other reſpects, by Rouſ- 
ſeau, that it contains ſo many ideots. The number 
of theſe, according to the obſervations of Baron 
Haller, is incredible in this flat country, and even 
in the mountains, in proportion to the number we 
meet with in other countries. Theſe people are born 
of healthy parents; their faces hardly reſemble the 
human figure; their mouth is extremely wide, and 
commonly gaping ; the ſaliva is conſtantly flowing 
down to their chin; they have almoſt all of them 
bronchocela, a harſh and diſagreeable voice, and a 
mind, incapable of rhe leaſt reflexion. Some of theſe 
people, the number of whom is ſo conſiderable, paſs 
theit days in bed, and ſeem averſe to any exerciſe, 
or even motion ; they live to a great age, but ſeem 
not to have more; or even ſo much, underſtanding 
as brutes. They are ſo ſtupid and inſenſible, 
that Baron Haller ſaw one of them die, not long 
ago, merely becauſe he had ſo long abſtained from 
relieving nature, that the rectum had acquired a 
foot of diameter by a retention of the foeces. 


The effects of continued heat are more general, 
and hurtful in the more ſouthern climates, In Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, people generally repoſe them- 
felves during almoſt the whole afternoon ; becaule, 

nobody 
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nobody has ſufficient ſtrength, during the heat of the 
day, to go about their affairs. At Delhi, they are 
obliged to fleep at the door of their chamber, and 
without covering, during more than half the year, 
The merchants, and people of rank, fleep in courts 
or gardens; the common people, in the ſtreet. 
The debility, both of body and mind, occaſioned by 
exceſſive heat, is, in India, a very ſerious aud fa- 
tal diſeaſe to perſons of every rank. At Batavia, 
from nine in the morning till noon, people feel 
a painful laſſitude, the moment they go into the 
ſtreet. In the iſland of Ormus, the air is inflamed, 
as it were, during the day time, by the light reflected 
from the white mountains, ſo that, it is one of the 
hotteſt countries on the globe. 'The inhabitants 
are obliged to retire into the foreſts, and to plunge 
themſelves into water. The perſpiration is extreme- 
ly great in thoſe countries, Bernier relates, that, 
in his voyage from Lahor to Cochemie, his body 
became truly fieve-like, and that he had hardly 
ſwallowed a pint of water before it flowed out like 
dew at his fingers. It is well known, how much 
exceſſive ſweating weakens the body. The debility 
muſt therefore be extreme in very hot countnes. 
The ſtomach is likewiſe very weak, and people in 
thoſe climates ſeldom have a freſh complex1on, or 
the appearance of good health. The inhabitants 


of Banda, and the other oriental iſlands, have a 
ſickly and ſwarthy look. 


The heat is fo great, and ſo unhealthy in Ja- 
maica, that there is no where to be ſeen the florid 
complexions we meet with in temperate climates, 
The inhabitants of this iſland are pale, fickly, thin, 

and 
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and of a cadaverons hue, They appear rather 
like ſo many apparitions than living men. The 
negroes in America, ſweat to ſuch exceſs, that they 
are conſtantly languid and ſickly, and neither work 
nor ſpeak, but with extreme indolence. The Eu- 
ropeans preſeve their complexion, and their health, 
during three or four months after their arrival; and 
then they become like the reſt of the inhabitants; 


with this difference, however, that this change 1s 


much more ſenſible in young people (a). At Cu- 
raſſau, Europeans gradually loſe their freſh colour 
and vivacity: their natural heat even becomes 
three or four degrees leſs than what it was at their 
arrival. 


Theſe are the reaſons, why convulſions are ſo 
common in hot countries, and why in the ifland 


aw — * 


(a) This ſeems to be taken from de Ulloa's voyage, who re- 
lates it of Carthagena, where we are told that, ** the invariable 
*« continuance of great heats, without any ſenſible difference 
te between night and day, occaſions ſuch profuſe preſpiration 
* in the body, that the wan and livid complexions of the in- 
© habitants, would make a ſtranger ſuſpect, that they were juſt 
recovering from ſome terrible diſtemper. Their actions are 
« conformable to their colour; in all their mottons, there is 
« ſomething relax and ſluggiſh; it even affects their ſpeech, 
« which is ſoft and flow, and their words are generally broken. 
« But notwithſtanding all their appearances of ſickneſs and de- 
« bility, they enjoy a good ſtate of health. Strangers from 
« Europe, retain their itrength and ruddy complexion, poſſibly 
* for three or ſour months; but afterwards both ſuffer ſuch 
« decays, from the exceſſive perſpiration, that theſe new comers, 
« areno longer to be diſtinguiſhed, by their countenances, from 
« the old inhabitants. Young perſons are generally the moſt 
* affected by the climate, which ſpares the more aged.“ : 

of- 
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of Bourbon in Africa, and of Barbadoes in Ame- 
rica, the whole body becomes convulſed after the 
leaſt wound. The oriental writers, the miſſionaries, 
and others, prove, that Melancholy is a diſeaſe which 
reigns principally in the Eaſt, but above all, in the 
parched climate of Egypt. Hippocrates obſerves, that 


even in his time, it was pretty prevalent amongſt 
r 


Acute diſeaſes, are very rapid in their progreſs in 
hot countries. Intermitting fevers, are either ve 
rare, or altogether unknown in the Eaſt Indies. Con- 
tinued feyers, on the other hand, are ſo violent, that 
the patients become at once delirious, and die in a 
few days, and ſometimes even in a few hours, 
according to Bontius, Titfingh ſays, that at Curaſ- 
ſau, the thermometer is uſually from 809. to 84“, 
and-that Europeans on their arrival are commonly 
attacked with ardent fever. oy 


Excluſive of this natural heat of the atmoſphere, 
the air may likewiſe be extraordinarily heated by 
particular cauſes at certain ſeaſons, and in certain 
places. We do, indeed, know many countries, in 
which the air becomes loaded with an inflammable 
exhalation, which takes fire on the leaſt approach 
of flame, aud renders the greater part of theſe places 
uninhabitable. The winds are of uſe to modify 
this natural or accidental heat of the atmoſphere in 
particular countries; but their effect, ſometimes, is to 
produce a ſudden tranſition from heat to cold, and 
in this caſe they become noxious. We ſhall ſpeak 
more of this at the cloſe of this chapter, 
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Hippocrates noticed the effects which cold pro- 
duces on bodies, and particularly on the human bo- 
dy to which he referred all his obſervations. We 
will leave it to natural philoſophers to inveſti- 
gate the phyſical cauſes of cold; it will be ſufficient 
for us to notice ſome of its effects. We know, that 
it contracts even the hardeſt bodies, and renders them 
more compact; on fluid bodies it acts by diminiſh- 
ing their motion, and gradually rendering them ſolid. 
The human body, like all other bodies, is liable to 
the ſame laws. It has been obſerved, that cloaths, 
which are juſt fit in the ſummer months, become looſer 
in winter, becauſe the body is become more ſhrunk. 
Our ſolids are firmeſt in winter. We are then more 
active, ſays Hippocrates, our appetite increaſes, and 
the digeſtion goes on more rapidly. But on the 
other hand, the reſiſtance which the fluids oppoſe 


to the ſolids is fo great, that the ſtrength of the lat- 


ter, though much increaſed, cannot overcome it, if 
the cold is in a certain degree. 


The French troops were in better health, and 
much more ſtrong and hardy in Canada, than 
they are commonly in France. They were more like 
Swedes than Frenchmen. Courage and ſtrength, 
ſeem to be peculiar to the Northern nations, fo far, 
at leaſt, as they depend on ſtrength of conſti- 


tution. Winter is, in general, a healthy ſeaſon, when 


we are well cloathed, and have good fires, Even 
putrid diſeaſes diminiſh their influence during that 
ſeaſon ; but it likewiſe occaſions other conſider- 
able diſeaſes, Hippocrates noticed them mn"; 
an 
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and we continue to ſee them in theſe times, ſuch as 
he deſcribed them. They who uſe no exerciſe du- 
ring the winter, feel many ill effects from cold. 
Delicate ſubjects are liable to very painful ſpaſmo- 
did affections, after having been expoſed to violent 
cold. This may be remedied by warmth, and by ſui- 
table remedies, A delicate woman, ſixty-three years 
of age, in conſequence of a violent coldneſs of one 
of her arms, was affected with an almoſt univerſal 
cramp. It ſeemed to her, as if all her fleſh was 
tearing off, ſo great was her pain. She felt, at 
the ſame time, a moſt exquiſite pain in her ſtomach 
and bowels. Her pulſe, during the whole of this 
ſcene, was the ſloweſt I have ever felt. In three 
days ſhe recovered. When people uſe exerciſe, 
cold is commonly leſs noxious. The failors, who 
paſſed the winter in the ſtraits of Weiyatz, and who 
uſed exerciſe, preſerved themſelves amidſt the rigorous 
cold they underwent ; excepting the crew of one 
ſhip, who periſhed becauſe they were indolent and 
inactive. People may live even at Spitzbergen, pro- 
vided they uſe a great deal of exerciſe. But men 
cannot ſupport themſelves long in ſkaiting, unleſs 
they take a great deal of nouriſhment: becauſe in 
this violent exerciſe, the perſpiration is ſo much in- 
creaſed, as to be accompanied with conſiderable 
hunger, and an extraordinary laſſitude. It will ea- 
ſily be conceived how much the body ought to loſe, 
when moved on at the rate of fourteen miles an hour, 
which is not unuſual with ſkaiters. It is well 
known, how dangerous it is for a traveller to re- 
poſe himſelf, when he feels intenſe cold, and an in- 
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clination to ſleep. If he ſleeps, he will probably ne- 
ver wake again (a). 


The humidity of the air weakens a man ſud- 
denly. It relaxes the ſolids, and, of courſe, weakens 
the circulation, ſo that. the ſecretions are carried on 
with difficulty. The inſenſible perſpiration becomes 
checked; the moiſture paſſes in through the ab- 
ſorbing pores of the ſkin, and the patient feels a 
laffitude and heavineſs, which deprive him of all 
his gaiety, and render the mind as oppreſled as the 
body. | | | 


The air, in certain countries, is more humid than 
it ſeems to be. This humidity is ſo great in the 
Ifland of Java, and the neighbouring iflands, and 
likewiſe in different parts of the continent of India, 
that iron, ſteel, and even ſilver, are ruſted, and in- 
jured by it, much more ſpeedily than in the moiſteſt 
{ſeaſon in Europe. Cloaths become ratten, if kept 
long in cheſts in thoſe countries, without being 
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(a) The reader will probably recolle& a proof of this, in 
what happened to Dr. Solander on the Terra del Fuego. This 
ingenious gentleman having been accuſtomed to a cold climate, 
was aware of this eflect, and cautioned his companions againit 
it; and yet, he himſelf, was the firſt who was attacked with 
ſleepineſs, and his friend, Mr. Banks, was very much troubled 
to make him ſenſible of bis danger. Cold, when applied in 2 
Night degree, ſtimulates the body; but exceſſive cold acts as à 
ſedative, and deſtroys lite. 


Oſten 
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often expoſed to the ſun. Iron ruſts on the Malabar 
coaſt ten times ſooner than it does in Europe (6b). 


The air is fo humid in the Weſt Indies, that 
in the iſland of Bermudas it ruſts even the tiling of 
houſes, and tones, almoſt every ſort of metal, and 
even the largeſt cannon with incredible quickneſs. 
Neither hogs, nor beaſts of burthen ever drink in 
Jamaica, and yet, they are continually ſweating. 
The air is fo moiſt, that the abſorbing pores of theſe 
animals imbibe a ſufficiency of water. 


Damp ſituations are in every country unhealthy. 
Dr. Short has proved, from the number of deaths, 


. r 
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(5) The effects here related, ought not to be referred to 
moiſture alone. Mr. George Forſter relates, that between 
thetropics, in Auguſt, books became covered with mould, and iron 
and ſteel began to ruſt; and he aſcribes this not to ſimple moiſ- 
ture, but to the great heat, which had probably raiſed ſome ſa- 
line particles. He obſerves, that the numerous animal parts, which 
putrify in the ocean, ſupply the volatile alkali, ard that the great 
heat ſeems to volatiliſe the marine acid contained in the brine 
and common ſalt, and that this att-eks the ſurface of iron and 
iteel.— The learned Sir John Pringle, had long before this ob- 
ſerved, that the ruſting of metals, is, perhaps, only an ambi- 
guous ſign of moiſture in any place near the ſea, between the 
tropics. He had been informed by a gentleman, who made 
the experiment in Jamaica, that though iron ruſts very ſoon in 
that iſland, yet, that ſalt of tartar ſeemed to attract moiſture 
from the air, more ſlowly there than in Britain. The celebrated 
writer was, therefore, led to conclude, that the ſpeedy ruſting 
of metals, in hot climates, near the ocean, is owing to the great 
exhalation of the ſpirit of ſalt, which flies off from the ſea water, 
by means of the heat. See O2/. on Diſ. of an army. 
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that the marſhy countries, which are not expoſed 
to the winds, abſorb all their inhabitants. Thus, 


according to him, more people die in the fens 


of Cambridge, Ely, and Lincoln, than are born 
there (c). | . 


Intermitting 
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(c) The unhealthineſs of marſhy ſituations is not ſolely the 
effect of moiſture. Large inundations ſeldom ſenſibly affect 
the health of the inhabitants, till the waters are drained off, and 
ſome of the effluvia of the ſoil itſelf are raiſed into the atmo- 
8 day's obſervations prove this. The celebrated 

r. Heberden, in one of hia ingenious queries, publiſhed in the 
tranſactions of the college, has ventured to inquire whether the ſup- 
poſed danger attending wet rooms, and damp cloaths, or bo 
is founded upon experience, or prejudice which has been ſuf- 
fered to grow up, and get ſtrength merely for want of being 
examined, The learned writer obſerves, that the vapours ariſing 
from the bilge water of ſhips, have indeed a tendency to pro- 
duce the ſcurvy. That the ſwampy plains alſo near the mouths 
of great rivers, which are often overflowed, and low ground, 
which cannot readily be drained, and thoſe tracts of lands, 
where the thickneſs and the extent of the woods keep the 
ground moiſt, and half putrid, for want of ventilation, are de- 
ſtructive to the neighbouring inhabitants, by occaſioning obſti- 
nate intermittents in the colder climates, and peſtilential fevers 
in the hotter regions. But he concludes, that all this miſchief 
ariſes, not merely from moiſture, but from unventilated and pu- 
trid moiſture. Mere wetneſs, untainted with putridity, he be- 
lieves to be inoffenfive, and he ſupports his opinion by a variety 
of ingenious facts. Dr. Franklin, in a letter to Dr. Percival, 
publiſhed, by the latter in the third volume of his Philoſ. & 
Med. Eſſays, ſeems to adopt the opinion of Dr. Heberden.“ The 
«« gentry of England, ſays he, are remarkably afraid of moiſture 
and of air. But ſeamen, who live in perpetually moilt air, 


* are always healthy, if they have good proviſions. The inha- 


« bitants of Bermudas, St. Helen, and other iſlands ſituated far 


* from continents, ſurrounded with rocks, againſt which the waves 


% continually daſhing fill the air with ſpray and * and 
„Where 
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Intermitting fevers are very frequent in all mar- 
ſhy ſituations. We likewiſe frequently ſee dyſen- 
teries, and putrid fevers, if a hot ſummer is ſuc- 
ceeded by a rainy autumn, I have ſeen the moſt 
violent diarrhoeas, with us, in the month of Septem- 
ber, follow a ſuppreſſed perſpiration, whilit the 
dyſentery was epidemic in the neighbouring coun- 
tries. I was led to think, that both might, in ſome 
meaſure, depend on the ſame cauſes, 


_ — 


« where no wind can ariſe, that does not paſs over much ſea, 
« and of courſe bring much moifture, are remarkably healthy. 
*« And, I have long thought, mere moiſt air has no ill effect on 
« the conſtitution; though air impregnated with vapours from 
« putrid marſhes is found pernicious, not from its moiſture, but 
. putridity. It ſeems ſtrange, that a man, whoſe body is com- 
« poſed in great part of moiſt fluids, whoſe blood and juices are fo 
« watery, who can ſwallow quantities of water, and {mall beer 
« daily without inconvenience, ſhould fancy, that a little more 
* or leſs moiſture in the air, ſhould be of ſuch importance, But 
« we abound in abſurdity, and inconfiſtency.” Sir John Prin- 
gle obſerves, that, Commodore Mitchell's ſquadron, which 
« lay at anchor in the channel, between South Beveland, and 
« the iſland of Walcheren, in both which places the diſtemper 
te raged, was neither afflicted with the fever nor the flux, but 
« enjoyed perfect health; a proof, that the moiſt and putrid air 
« of the marſhes was diſſipated or corrected, before it could 
« reach them; and that, a fituation open to the wind, is one 
« of the beſt preſervatives againſt the diſeaſes of a neighbouring 
« low and marſhy country,” The late Dr. Rutty, in his chro- 
nological hiſtory of the weather, obſerves, that the moiff ſeaſons 
in Great Britain and Ireland, are more free from epidemical 
diſeaſes than the dry ones; and that ſtorms, the uſual conco- 
mitants of rain, are more healthy than calm weather; proba- 
bly, becauſe they diſſipate the vapours, which by ſtagnation 
might occafion diſeaſes. | 
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Dr. Grainger, a celebrated Engliſh poet, who at- 
tended the army with great reputation, as a phyſi- 
clan, till the peace of Aix la Chapelle, obſerved, 
that in a very dangerous fever, which reigned a- 
mongſt the troops in Auguſt, 1748, the number of 
ſick, was in proportion to the variations of the thermo. 
meter. Sir John Pringle relates, that after the bat- 
tle of Dettingen, the dyſentery began to appear in 
the Engliſh army, before any fruit was in ſeaſon; 
and he aſcribes it to the troops lying wet after the 
battle. As ſoon as the army paſſed the Rhine, the 
dyſentery diminiſhed ; but, few of the patients who 
were in the hoſpital eſcaped, becauſe they there 
caught the infectious hoſpital fever. 


After the battle of Fontenoy, the troops were in 
good health, becauſe they were encamped on dry 
ground, and the night ſucceeding the battle was dry 
and warm. Even the autumn was healthy. At 
Mons, on the contrary, where the troops were in 
damp barracks, there were many dyſenteries, remit- 
ting, and even infectious fevers. There were many 
fick at Louvain and Bruges, of thoſe who. were in 
cold, damp barracks, whilſt they who were lodged 
in private houſes were healthy. There were indeed 
many fick when the troops were at Breda, although 
there are no-marſhes in that neighbourhood, but then 
the ſoil is exceedingly damp. The foil in that part of 
Brabant is a barren ſand, and would at firſt ſight ſeem 
to be dry and healthful, but the appearance is de- 
ceitfal; ſor water is every where to befound, at the 
depth of two or three feet, and in proportion to us ho 
diſtance from the ſurface, the inhabitants Ne free | 
{rom diſeaſes. hf 

Barrere 
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Barrere obſerves, that before the earth was cul- 
tivated, and the wood removed in Guinea, the 
clunate was extremely wet and unhealthy, and that 
the young negwe children, commonly died with 
locked jaw ſoon after their birth. Adults were 
likewiſe attacked with the ſame complaints. The 


patients felt at the ſame time extreme hunger; and 
died convulſed. 


If the air is at the ſame time cold and moiſt, the 
perſpiration is the more checked by it. The effects 
of ſueh an air ſoon influence the temperament. 
We become heavier and more inactive, in proportion 
as theſe two qualities predominate in the fame cli- 
mate. The air at Copenhagen is cold and foggy. 
This is the reaſon why travellers complain ſo much 


of the inclemency of the ſky there. It is very eaſy to 


diſtinguiſh a Dane from a Norwegian. The latter 
being accuſtomed to a cold and dry air, reſembles che 
Swede and Icelander, and is much more lively than 
the Dane. Diſorders of the throat and breaſt are, in 
general, the moſt violent and difficult of cure, when 
occaſioned by a cold moiſt air. The dyſentery uſu- 
ally becomes epidemic in Switzerland, if cold wea- 
ther ſucceeds ſuddenly to you heat, and thus * 


perſpiration. 


The effects of the cold damp night air, in hot coun- 
tries very properly claim a place here. The inhabitants 
of theſe climates are exceedingly affected by a degree 
of cold, which would appear flight, perhaps, to an 
European: Patients of every claſs, and eſpecially 
hypochondriacal ones, full er much during the 


months of November and December, when this ſtate 
Vol. II. P 4 of 
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of the air commonly prevails. The opiſthotonos, 
chat formidable cramp, which bends the body of 
the patient backwards, and which terminates by the 
moſt horrible convulſions, happens during the night 
time, in the iſland of Java, according to Bontius, 
to people who worne out by the heat of the day, 
throw their covering from the bed. Dr. Lionel 
Chalmers, who has been converſant with this diſ- 
order in South Carolina, and who has deſcribed it 
with great exactitude, ſays, it occurs in all hot cli- 
mates, and in every ſeaſon, but more eſpecially in 
3 whenever a cold rain ſucceeds to great 
neat, " | 


But the eftets of heat and dampneſs in the air, 
are in general more fatal than thoſe fof moiſt, i cold, 
air. Such a ſtate of the air will naturally tend to 
relax and weaken the ſyſtem, and diſpoſe the fluids 
to putrid diatheſis. A hot and moiſt air is of a fatal 
tendency in every country (4). Dr. Rogers ob- 
ſerved that epidemical diſeaſes conſtantly prevailed 
at Cork, after great heat and dampneſs. Mezerai, 
ſpeaks of a terrible plague, which happened in the 
reign of Lewis XI. after a wet ſeaſon, and long 
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) Sir John Pringle obſerves, that ſoldiers in a camp ſuf- 
fer much from heat, by being conſtantly expoſed to the ſun, 
either without any ſhade at all, or only covered by a thin tent; 
and where the air being ſo much confined, the heat is often more 
inſupportable than without in the ſun, And that this circum- 
#ance, joined to the damps of a camp, ſeems to be the cauſe, 
that the ſummer and autumnal diſeaſes of an army, even in 4 
northern latitude, reſemble ſo much the epidemics of ſouthern 
countries, eſpecially of thoſe with à moiſt air. a 
N continued 
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continued hot winds. This plague carried off forty 
thouſand at Paris, in the fpace of two months. It is 
right to obferve, however, that phyſicians formerly 
did not limit the word plague to the diſcaſe we 
mean by it now, but applied it to every epidemic, 
that made conſiderable havoc, and even to diſeaſes 
of the breaſt, and to ulcerated fore throat. 


The feafons, in Java, are generally diſtinguiſhed 
into wet and dry. The dry ſeaſon is the winter, 
and the wet ſeaſon the fummer. The ſummer is 
wy unhealthy at Batavia, on account of che heat, 
and moiſture of the ſeaſon; although the humiduy 
and the winds are the only things which render 
the heat of the climate ſupportable to a certain de- 
gree, and even the country inhabitable. The moſt 
common diſeaſes, ſuch as catarrhs, are on this ae- 
count very frequent and tedious at Batavia. Other 
more violent diſeaſes are likewiſe very frequent, and 
extremely dangerous. 'The cholera morbus reigns 
with exceeding fury ; carrying off the patient in the 
ſpace of four and twenty hours at the lateſt. The 
dyſentery is likewiſe a very frequent and formidable 
diſeaſe there. The dangerous effects of the hot and 
damp wind, which frequently prevails on the con- 
tinent of Aſia, are too well known. It ſoon proves 
fatal to ſtrangers who are expoſed to it, and the in- 
habitants themſelves appear with a very fickly 
countenance, Theſe people retire to the mountains, 
at cettain ſeaſons, when this wind is moſt pre- 
valent. = 


; | 1 
The air of the coaſt of Juda, and of the iſland 
of St. Thomas in Africa, which is ſituated imme- 
P 2 diately 
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diately under the line, is likewiſe extremely un- 
Healthy on the ſame account. It is well known, 
that the Portugueſe, in order to preſerve their Aſi- 
atic and African ſettlements, were obliged to eſta- 
bliſh Nations at the diſtance of every thirty leagues ; 
and at each of theſe the new ſettlers ſojourned du- 
ring ſeveral months, that they might thus gra- 
dually accuſtom themſelves to this baneful climate. 
The ſeaſons, in Jamaica, reſemble in a great mea- 
{ure thoſe of Java; being divided into dry and moiſt : 
though there is rain now and then throughout the 
year, and in general the air1s hot and damp. A- 
cute fevers; and colics, are the moſt frequent diſ- 
orders in Jamaica, Theſe feyers carry off the pati- 
ent within a few hours ; and the colics are ——_ 
ingly painful: if the latter do not prove fatal to the 
patient, they at leaſt terminate in palſy. It has been 
aſſerted, that one ſeventh of the number of inhabi- 
tants die annually i in Jamaica, and that without the 
freſh ſupply of new inhabitants it receives almoſt 
every day, it would ſoon become a deſert, The 
air is likewiſe extremely unhealthy, at Carthagena, 
and Porto Bello. Ulloa tells us, that the moſt fa- 
tal diſeaſes prevail at the latter of theſe places. That 
almoſt all the lying-in women die, and that neither 
cows nor mares breed there, Ihe Galleons loſe 
every year a conſiderable number of their equipage. 
The garriſon 1s ſmall, and obliged to be frequently 
relieved ; and few people venture to ſlay there, ex- 
cepting during the fair, the charms of whicli are 
alone capable of reconciling them to the deadly air 
of Porto bello. Almoſt all the women, who can 
afford it, go to lie- in at Panama. The yellow fe- 
ver prevails with extreme fury 1 in Martinico, ang 
St. . 
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gt. Domingo, on account of the great heat and 
dampneſs of the air there. This diſorder uſuall 
ſets in with a profuſe black vomiting, and at — 
degnerates to jaundice. 


The dryneſs of the air reſtores to it the elaſticity 
it had loſt by its moiſture, Dry air is in general very 
healthful, becauſe it is very elaſtic. When not too 
cold it renders us lively and active. This is the rea- 
ſon, why it is ſo favorable to hypochondriacal pati- 
ents. It ſeems to ſtrengthen the mind as well as the 
body. Such a ſtate of the air prevails during the 
winter months, at Montpellier, and with us during 
the fine days of September. A dry and cold air, 
ſeems to prediſpoſe the body to inflammation; pleu- 
riſy is commonly a very Hequent diſorder during 
ſuch a temperature of the air. 


A dry, and, at the ſame time, not too hot an air, is 
extremely agreeable, and very ſeldom unhealthful. 
This kind of air at Montpellier is alone ſufficient 
to cure a number of conſumptive and vaporiſh Eng- 
liſhmen, An hot dry air melts down the fat, and 
renders men dry, t thin, and as it were parched. 
This air prevails in the ſouthern parts of Spain, at 
Naples, in Sicily, Portugal, and particularly in E- 
gypt. Bontius tells us, that the inhabitants of Bata- 
via enjoy the beſt health when: the air is dry and 
a little refreſhed by cool winds, 


Increaſed weight of the air produces the ſame ef- 
ſects as increaſed elaſticity. The air is often ſup- 
poſed to be very heavy when it is damp and foggy, 
put it is certain chat at ſuch a time the mercury 5 che 
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barometer falls, and on the contrary aſcends, when 
the weather is fine. Boerhaave has proved that in 
the drieſt and cleareft weather, the water is only 
carried higher up, and diſperſed in the higheſt re- 
gions of our atmoſphere. Therefore the more this 
motflure is elevated above us, the drier will be the 
air about us, and the greater will be its elaſticity. 
On this principle, mcreaſed weight of the air, when 
it is dry and ferene, and not too hot, will be found to 
increaſe our activity and chearfulneſs. In cold dry 
ſeaſons, the mind and the body are fo much at eaſe, 
that a heavy Dutchman refembles a lively French- 
man. Schenchzer has formed a very fingular no- 
tion reſpecting the weight of the air; he fancies he 
has found in it the cauſe of the noſtalgia, or difor- 
der which is fo frequent among the Swiſs, when 
they are abſent from their own country. I ſhall fpeak 
of this diſeaſe, when I come to treat of the paſſions, 
Many very powerful arguments have been oppoſed 
to the opinion of Scheuchzer, - | 
Ihe air is light at the top of high mountains, 
when the air above us is leſs weighty than that be- 
low, or when the air below us is loaded with vapors. 
Philoſophers are not agreed as to the way in which 
it acts on high mountains, where it ſeems to be much 
lighter than in the plains. Even the ancients were 
of opinion, that it was difficult to breathe on very 
high mountains; and we find that amongſt the 
Greeks, they who were deſirous of aſcending Olym- 
pus, applied ſponges, wet with water and vinegar, 
to their noftrils and months, becauſe the air of that 
mountain affected their breathing. The moderns 
have ſaid the ſame thing of the Pike of Tenerifte, 
in Africa, and of many other mountains. The 
accounts 
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accounts of hemoptoes and other diſcharges of 
blood from perſons who have aſcended high 
mountains are very common; and yet, Meſſieurs 
Bouguer and la Condamine aſſure us, that t 
did not find their breathing in the leaſt aſſected du- 
ring the fix weeks they paſſed on Pichinca in Ame- 


rica. Other writers, of credit, mform us, that their 
reſpiration was not at all affefted, even on-the Pike of 
Teneriffe, or mount Caucaſus, or mount Erna. 
Dr. Arbuthnot obſerves, that light air 1s inconve- 


nient to the lungs only when we pals ſuddenly into 


it, but that we might eaſily be reconciled to it by 
habit. Baron Haller is of opinion that the evils 


complamed of by many people in afcending with 


great trouble and difficulty very high mountains, are to 


be aſcribed wholly to the greater elaſticity of the air, 
which is very pure on their ſummits. It has been 
remarked, that they who have travelled at their 
eaſe, or on horſeback, have felt none of theſe incon- 
veniences (e). Although the air of the higheſt 

5 mountains 
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(e) Dr. Darwen an ingenivus phyſician at Litchkeld, has 
lately publiſhed ſome experiments, which prove, that no elaſtic 
air exiſts in the fluids of the human body, or in fuch a ſtate, 
as to become elaſtic by any change, yet experienced in the 
weight of the incumbent atmoſphere; he therefore concludes 
that all theſe accounts we read of hemoptoes, &c: occurring to 
perſons who have aſcended high mountains, are to be aſcribed 
to violent exerciſe, or other accidental cauſes. The ingenious 
Dr, Percival allows the ſufficiency of Dr. Darwen's experi- 
ment to prove that no elaſlic air exiſts in the blood velſtels, 
but he denies the juſtneſs of his concluſions. —He thinks, that 
the relations of ſuch hæmorrhages are too well — o 


* 
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mountains does not affect the reſpiration of healthy 
people, yet it becomes extremely dangerous to hec- 
tical ſubjects. Theſe patients require a very heavy 
air to diſtend their breaſt, This is the reaſon why 
perſons ſo affected, who have been uſed to elevated 
ſituations, feel themſelves ſo much relieved at Liſ- 
bon and Naples ; and why the Swiſs, who become 
aſthmatic, breathe with more caſe in Holland than at 
home (/). 


The lightneſs of the air is much more ſenſible, 
when the quantity of watery vapors diminſhes its 
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admit of any doubt or controverſy, and that they may be ex- 
plained on rational, and philoſophical principles. He obſerves, 
and with great propriety, that the preſſure of the external air 
muſt be allowed to be a cauſe of reſiſtance to the propulſion of 
the blood through the vaſcularſyſtem : that if this preſſure be 
_ diminiſhed, and the action of the heart remain the ſame, it is 
obvious, that the fluids will be propelled with greater force, 
and that th: ſmall veſſels will be more diſtended by them: 
that we ſee a proof of this in the effect of a cupping glaſs: 
that upon the tops of high mountains the rarity of the air di- 
miniſhes this reſiſtance univerſally, but, that thoſe veſſels of 
the body will be moſt diſtended by the vis a tergo, which be- 
longing to the tendereſt organs are the leaſt capable of reſiſtance z 
and hence, thoſe of the 3 noſtrils, eyes, &c. are molt li- 
able to be ruptured,-See Philo. Tranſat. Vol. 64. and Per- 
civaPs Eſſays, Vol. III. | 
si John Floyer, in his treatiſe on the aſthma, gives 
« inquiries ſent to an ingenious lady, troubled with an hyſte. 
« ric aſthma, and her anſwers to them ;” in one of theſe anſwers, 
the patient writes, I have found London air, and that of Hol- 
„ land agree beſt with me; and by going into a ſharp air, I 
% have immediately fallen into ſhortneſs of breath, particularly, 
« upon my going from London to Epſom, but, upon my re- 
turn to London next day, I was very well.“ 
preſſure, 
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preſſure ; a very mountainous country is, therefore, 
unhealthy on this account. It rains in the Andes, 
as in the Alps, almoſt the whole year. Halley was 
obliged to be frequently - wiping the glaſſes of his 
inſtruments during the night, when he was con- 
fiderinrg the heavens in the iſland of St, Helena, 
which is covered with mountains. It is well known, 
that a diminution of the weight of the air weakens 
the ſolids of our bodies, and checks both the ſe- 


cretions and excretions. 
Sudden or conſiderable changes in the ſtate of the 
air, produce very miſchiveous effects on our bodies. 
Boerhaave tells us, that the | greateſt height of the 
barometer obſerved until his time was zog, and 
the loweſt 275. In Switzerland, the mercury falls 
much lower than this. The difference, between 
the two ſtationary points noted by Boerhaave, is 
almoſt equal to the tenth part of the greateſt weight 
of the air, and is therefore, not leſs than 3200 
pounds, Heat, and cold, the vapors exhaled into 
the air, and the variety and ſtrength of the winds, 
are the principal cauſes of the changes in the air. 


In Sweden the air is pure and ſerene. The four 
ſeaſons are more uniformly diſtinguiſhed than in 
any other country. In the ſtates of Algiers, the 
lealons ſucceed each other, in the moſt impercepti- 
ble manner. The barometer varies at the moſt an 
inch and three tenths in the courſe of a year. The 
climate is ſo regular at Barbadoes, that the inhabi- 
tants experience no variation in the inſenſible per- 
ſpiratios, as is the caſe in cold or wet countries. 
Ihere is a uniformity of fine weather in Peru, and 
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what is extremely ſingular, it never rains in that 
country, The ſky is indeed generally cloudy, but 
only juſt enough ſo to moderate the heat of the ſun, 
ſo that Peru is by no meaus ſo hot as the other 
tropical countries. This is the reaſon why, at Quito, 
the barometer does not vary more than an inch and 
a half in the courſe of the year. Addifon did well 
to ſay, that nothing is more variable than the cli- 
mate of England, except the temper of its inhahi- 
tants, There are, however, ſome exceptions to this 
in certain reſpects, and at certain times. 


Conſiderable changes in the air are always ex- 
tremely hurtful to every body, whether in good or 
ill health. The ſpring, which i is fo extolled by the 
poets, is a very unhealthy ſeaſon, on account of the 
frequent variations in the air during that period. It 
is commonly in this ſeaſon of the year, that phy- 
ficians are the moſt 3 and with the worſt 
ſucceſs. 


The cold nights, which in Lower Hungary ſuc- 
ceed very hot days, are one of the principal cauſes 
of the dangerous fevers of thoſe countries. The pa- 
tients for the. moſt part die. All delicate people, all 
thole who are ſubjet to nervous affections, and 
gouty people, or thoſe who have heen wounded, 
but above all, aſthmatic patients, feel the leaſt va- 
riation in the ſtate of the air, and may truly be con- 
ſidered as ſo many living barometers. Inflamma- 
tory diſcaſes are never more fatal, than when great 


heat of the air is ſuddenly ſucceeded by cold, 


Hitherto 
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Hlicherto II have only ſpoken of the more ſenſi- 
ble qualities of the air, and of the effects they pro- 
duce on the human body. There are other acci- 

dental qualities which are not leſs dangerous, and 

even fatal in their effects. I allude chiefly to the 
corruption of ſtagnated air, and to the noxious va- 
pors which may occaſionally mix with our air. 


Air which has been long in ſtagnation, becomes 
a deadly element inſtead of ſupporting animal life. 
Even the air of a damp room, when it has been 
long ſhut becomes noxious, and even dangerous. 
I once experienced this in the neighbourhood of 
Berne. A parlour had been ſhut up all the winter, 
and on opening it, I was inſtantly ſenſible of the ill 
effects of the air it contained. Air that has been 
expoſed to animal reſpiration, loſes its elaſticity, and 
becomes incompatible with life: humidity and ſtag- 
nation produce the ſame effects. 


The fatal effects of confined air, in a {mall and 
crouded room, are no where morefully exemplified 
than in the melancholy narrative of what happened 
to the Engliſh at Calcutta, and which I will briefly 
relate 1n this place. 


It was in the month of June, 1736, that the vice- 
roy of Bengal, laid fiege to Fort William, the 
Engliſh factory at Calcutta, Mr. Holwell, aſſiſted 
by the factors and the garriſon, defended this poſt 
with extreme bravery, but was at length obliged to 
ſurrender. There were at this time remaining in 


the Fort, an hundred aud forty-hye men and one 
woman. 
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- The whole of this unfortunate company, many 
+ of whom were wounded, and ſeveral very danger- 
ouſly, were ſhut up the ſame night in a ſmall pri- 
{on only eighteen feet ſquare. This priſon, which 
is now better known in England, by the name of 
the black hole, was incloſed by ſtrong walls, and 
had only two ſmall windows at one end, ſecured by 
Iron grates. In this Confined fituation, which al- 
lowed only a ſpace of about eighteen ſquare inches 
to each individual, the heat and the want of freſh 
air ſoon excited the moſt horrible effects. The pri- 
ſoners, in a ſtate of deſpair, began by attempting to 
force open the door, but in this they were unſuc- 
ceſsful. Mr. Holwell, who was placed near one of 
the windows, was more at his caſe than the reſt, and 
was conſequently more cool and tranquil : he recom- 
mended it to his companions to be quiet and or- 
derly, and not to exhauſt their ſtrength by uſeleſs 
efforts, This advice produccd ſome little calm, 
interrupted however, by the groans of the wounded 
and the dying. The heat increaſed every moment. 
Holwell recommended it to them to ſtrip off their 
cloaths, as a means of acquiring more ſpace. This 
was accordingly done, but with no great relief. 
They attempted to improve this by fanning the air 
with their hats, but even this was too painful a 
taſk for men who were worn out, by the fatigue of 
the ſiege, and the heat of this dungeon. Another 
of the company, was for their kneeling down, that 
they might have more air. They all readily agreed 
to do this, and to riſe together in order to avoid con- 
fuſion. This was done ſeveral times; but every 
time the ſignal was given to riſe, the number of 
thoſe who had ſtrength enough to obey it, — 
cd. 
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ed. There were conſtantly ſome remaining on the 
floor, who were unable to get up, and theſe were 
trodden to death by the ſurvivors. All this hap- 
pened during the firſt hour of their impriſonment. 


At nine o'clock in the evening, they all began to 
complain of exceſſive thirſt, and to renew their eſ- 
forts to open the priſon door, and to tempt the cen- 
tinels to fire upon them. Some of thoſe who were 
fartheſt from the window, became at once furiouſly 
delirious. The cry for water was unamimous, 
The guards brought water, and Holwell, and two 
of his wounded friends received it at the window in 
their hats, and were going to paſs it on to the reſt ; 
but fo eager and tumultuous were the efforts of the 
croud to get at this water, that Holwell's two 


friends were ſuffocated, the water was ſpilt, and 


Holwell ſaw himfelf ſurrounded with dead bodies, 


who had. been either cruſhed to death, or died for 
want of freſh air. | 


Bitherto Holwell, the commander, and benefactor 
of theſe unfortunate people, had been treated wich 
ſome degree of reſpect. But now all diſtinction began 
to be forgotten. Ihe whole company eagerly threw 
themſelves towards the windows, aud ſeizing the 
iron bars, ſome of them got even upon his ſhoul- 
ders. He was ſo borne down by this enormous 
weight, as to be deprived of all power of motion. 
He implored the pity of thoſe who were upon his 
head and his ſhoulders, and requeſted them to let 
him go and die at the bottom of the priſon. This 
requeſt was readily complied with, every one was 
deſirous of ſucceeding to his place, aud without 
much 


— 
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much difficulty he reached the farther end of the 
dungeon. The third part of theſe unhappy people 
were already dead, and they who were ſtill alive 
preſſed ſo eagerly towards the windows, that Hol- 
well found himfelf ſomewhat freer in his new ſtation, 
But the air was ſo corrupted, that his breathing 
ſoon became extremely difficult and painful. Un- 
able therefore, to ſupport this, he attempted once 
more to make his way to the windows ; and leaning 
on a heap of dead bodies, he now reſolved to wait 
patiently for death, In this fituation he remained 
about ten minutes, and then he experienced ſuch a 
pain of the breaſt, and ſo violent a palpitation of 
the heart, that he was obliged te make one more 
attempt towards getting a leſs fatal air. There were 
five rows of his companions between himſelf and 
the window ; his deſpair carried him through four of 
theſe. The palpitation of his heart now began to 
abate, but he felt inexpreſſible thirſt, and cried out 
for water. This water ſeemed to increaſe inſtead of 
alleviating his thirſt. He therefore reſolved to 
drink no more, and choſe rather to ſuck the moiſture 
from his ſhirt, which ſeemed to afford him ſome 
relief. A young man, quite naked, who ſtood be- 
ſide him, eagerly ſeized the ſleeve of his ſhirt, and 
for ſome moments deprived him of this ſalutary re- 
freſhment. It was not yet midnight. The little 
number of thoſe who were left, were tranſported to 
the greateſt exceſs of rage and deſpair. They all 
- called aloud for air, becauſe the water that had been 
brought to them afforded them no relief. Soon af- 
ter this, the noiſe ſuddenly ceaſed, The greater 
part of thoſe who were living, laid themſelves down, 
deprived of all their ſtiength, aud peaceably ww 

their 
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their laſt. Others aimed at getting into Holwell's 
fituation : a Dutchman mounted on one of his 
ſhoulders, and a black ſoldier on the other. Hol- 
well remained in this ſituation till two in the morn- 
ing, when he gave up his place to a marine officer, 
who was ſoon forced out of it by the Dutchman. 
The officer retired with Holwell to the other corner 
of the priſon, and a few moments afterwards died. 
Holwell himſelf was ſoon deprived of ſenſe, and 
from that time till ſun riſe, we have no. account jj 
what paſſed. ; 

One of thoſe who e b at five in Ame 
morning, drew forth Holwell from the heap of dead, 
and found in him, ſome ſigns of life ; about that 
time the Viceroy inquired whether Holwell was 
{lill alive. He was told, that if the door was 1mme+ 
diately opened, it would, perhaps, be poſſible to 
recover him, and orders were, accordingly given 
for this purpoſe. But the door of the priſon open- 
ed mwards, and they who were within it, and 
living, were deprived of all their ſtrength, ſo that 
more than twenty minutes elapſed, before the dead 
bodies were removed, which prevented the door 
from being cms 


At a quarter aſter ſix o'clock, there, came out of 
this melancholy dungeon three and twenty perſons, 
the remains of the hundred and forty-fix who had 
entered into it the evening before, Holwell had a 
violent degree of fever, and was unable to ſupport 
himſelf, and yet, in this Rate was he carried before 
the Viceroy, and by his orders tranſported in irons 
to Maxadavad the capital of Bengal. His fever 


was 
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was ſucceeded by a great number of boils on the 
ſurface of his body, which came to a ſpeedy ſup- 
puration, and he recovered. The 'viceroy ſoon re- 
ſtored him and his friends to their liberty, and they 
eaſily went by water to the Dutch factory at Cor- 
cemabad, and from thence got a paſſage to England, 


Confined and corrupted air produces the ſame ef- 
feats in every country. Stowe relates that in 1577, 
at the aſſizes at Oxford, there aroſe amidſt the 
«« people ſuch a damp, that almoſt all were ſmo- 


_ * thered. Very few eſcaped that were not taken. 


© There died in Oxon; three hundred perſons ; and 
«| fickened there, but died in other places, two hun- 
++. dred and odd.” A ſimilar event happened more 
recently at Taunton : and fo lately as the year 1730, 
at London (a). All theſe unhappy effects were occa- 
ſioned by one and the ſame cauſe, the poiſonous 
quality of corrupted air. The ſame effects take 
place in hoſpitals, and ſhips, and wherever men 
arecrouded together. in ſmall and unventilated apart- 
ments. The jail fever, which is ſo frequent in the 
Engliſh priſons, owes its ſource to the ſame cauſes. 

The priſoners in that country are ſeldom fed with 
bad meat or other unwholeſome food; they have 
good water, and in ſufficient quantity ; ; they are 
wel; cloathed, _ ſecured from the inclemency of 


j 
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(4) See Sir John Pringle on \ the diſcaſes of the army, 8vo. 
edition, page 329, & ſeq. 


the 


. 
the weather (5). But the healthy priſoners are in the 
ſame apartments with the ſick; and it is to the un- 
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(5) It is indeed true, that the uncleanlineſs of our priſons, 
and their not been proper'y ventilated, are the great ſource of 
the jail fever; but Dr. Z. ſeems to ſay more than we merit, 
when he adds, that our priſoners are well cloathed, and well 
fed, and ſecured from the inclemency of the weather. The 
obſervations of that humane and worthy writer, Mr. Howard; 
prove how many improvements we have yet to make in theſe mat- 
ters. The jail fever ſeldom occurs in the priſons of other coun- 
tries, where the priſoners are kept clean and ſeparate: But of 
how much uſe an antiſeptic diet is in the prevention of this diſ- 
eaſe appears from an obſervation communicated to Sir John 
Pringle, by the late Dr. Mounſey, who reſided long in Ruſſia, 
where he had been archiater under two ſucceſſive ſovereigns. 
It feems that qgzas is the common drink both of the fleets and ar- 
mies in Ruſſia. This liquor is ſmall, briſk and acidulous, and 
is prepared by kneading ground malt, and rye meal into ſmall 
loaves ; and theſe when baked, are occaſionally infuſed in warm 
water, which ſo ſoon ferments, that in twenty-four hours their 
beverage is compleated. Dr. Mounſey happening to be at Moſ- 
cow when he peruſed the Ob/ervations on the Fail Fever, was 
induced to viſit the priſons, but to his ſurpriſe, after viſiting 
them all, and finding them full of malefaQors, yet he could 
diſcover no fever amongſt them, nor learn that any peculiar 
diſtemper had ever been known there. He obſerved, that ſome 
of the places of confinement had a yard, into which the priſon- 
ers were allowed to come for the air; but that there were others 
without this advantage, yet not ſickly; ſo that he could aſſign 
no other reaſon for the healthful condition of theſe men than 
the kind of diet they uſed, which was the ſame with that of the 
common people of the country, who not being able to purchaſe 
fleſh meat, live moſtly on rye bread (the moſt acidulous of any) 
and drink guas.—See Sir John Pringle's Difcourſe on the means 
of preſerving the health of mariners. 
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cleanlineſs of priſons, and to their being ill aired, and 
filled with animal ſteams from foul or diſeaſed bo- 
dies, that Sir John Pringle very properly aſcribes 
this fever. The hoſpital fever differs in no reſpect 
from the jail fever. The celebrated writer we laſt 
quoted has ſeen an inſtance of its beginning in a 
ward, when there was no other cauſe, but one of 


the men having a mortified limb. Barrere obſerved, 


in a military hoſpital, that all the abſceſſes had a 
tendency to gangrene the moment they were opened. 
The corruption of the air was the cauſe of this, The 
lame thing did not happen when they were re- 
moved to other ſituations where the air was pure. 
It is on this account, that compound fractures and 
other wounds, are commonly fo fatal in the Hotel 
Dieu, at Paris: notwichſtanding the number of peo- 
ple Who attend, and aſſiſt the patients, almoſt all 
thoſe who are trepanned there die. It is true, indeed, 
that fires are kept up in the wards, with a view to 
purify che air, but inſtead of doing this, it would 
ſeem to haſten its corruption. It is well known that 
the plague is the moſt fatal, when the heat is the 
greateſt (c). | 

Mercurialis 
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(c) Fires in cloſe rooms will be exceedingly hurtful, both 
by increaſing the heat, and by conſuming the air fit for reſpira- 
tion, In more than one ſpacious hoſpital on the continent, I 
have ſeen Braziers placed in the wards, with a view to correct 
the foulneſs of the air, but the effects of theſe, for very obvious 
reaſons, were bad. Moderate chimney fires in very large a- 
partments, to which the air has free acceſs through the doors or 
windows, may be cecafionally uſeful, becauſe by the rarefac- 


tion they produce, there will be a conltant ſucceſſion of fret 
air. 


% 
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Mereurialis relates, that the workmen, whoſe 
buſineſs required them to be near fires were firſt 
attacked with the plague which appeared at Ve- 
nice. Hodges fays, that the great fires lighted ,in 
London, during the time of the plague, and which 
were kept burning during three days, were extremely 
fatal to the inhabitants, four thouſand of whom died 
in one night, whereas on otherdays, the number of 
deaths ſeldom exceeded four hundred. Mead ob- 


ſerves, that nearly the fame thing was experienced 
at Marſeilles. fas 


The ineonvenience I remarked, with reſpect to 
the Hatel Dieu, at Paris, ariſes chiefty from the 
air not being ſufficiently renewed there. This 
might eaſily be done by means of Dr. Hales's con- 
trivance. Sir John Pringle affures us, that it is 
impoſſible to ſucceed in any cure in hoſpital prac- 
tice, unleſs the wards are well ventilated. This 
great phyſician had occaſion to obſerve, that even 
the confined air of a tent, was ſome times ſufficient 
to occahon a putrid fever. He has likewiſe noted 
the bad effects of air arifing from the privies of a 
camp, and rotten ſtraw, and, therefore, in order to 
preſerve a purity of air in the dyſenteric ſeaſon, he 
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air, Sir John Pringle ſpeaking of army hoſpitals, ſays, © Tt 
is very common to look out for cloſe and warm houſes, and 
«* therefote to prefer a peaſant's houſe to his barn ; but expe- 
© rience has convinced us that air, more than warmth, is re- 
e quired,” and in another place, he obſerves, that care ſhould 
be taken to provide “ large and airy wards, remembering that 
„ warmth is not wanting in ſummer, and that in winter it is 
* chiefly to be procured by fires,” ; 

R 2 adviſes 
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adviſes ſome ſlight penalty to be infficted upon 
every man, who ſhall caſe himſelf any where about 
the camp, but in the privies. He likewiſe thinks 
it may be proper to order the pits to be made either 
in che front ar the rear, as the reigning wind of the 
ſeaſon may beſt carry off their effluvia from the 
camp. | | 


The fatal effects of confined air are likewiſe every 
day experienced on ſhip board, by ſeamen in long 
voyages. It 1s diſgraceful to the Engliſh that the 
uſeful inventions of their ingenious countryman Dr. 
Hales, ſhould be ſo much neglected in their fleets 
(4d). It ſeems ſtrange too, that ip their ſhips they 


have 


—— 
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(4) The learned Sir John Pringle, ſpeakingof the method taken 
by captain Cook, for preſerving the health of his ſhip's crew, 
during his late voyage round the world, expreſſes himſelf in 
the following manner : | 

«© Among the ſeveral means of ſweetening or renewing 
te the air, we ſhould expect to hear of Dr. Hales's ventilator. J 
« muſt confeſs it was my expectation; and therefore, perſuaded 
as I was of the excellence of the invention, it was not 
* without much regret that I ſaw ſo good an opportunity loſt 
of giving the ſame favourable impreſſion of it to the public» 
If a degree of ſucceſs, exceeding our moſt ſanguine hopes, 15 
not a ſufficient plea for juſtifying the omiſſion of a meaſure, 
« deemed to be one of the moſt eſſential, for attaining the deſired 
end, I would plead in favoar of our worthy brother, that 
by a humiliating fatality, ſo often accompanying the moſt 
ti uſeful diſcoveries, the credit of this ventilator is yet far from 
<« being firmly eſtabliſhed in the navy. What wonder then 
te if captain Cook, being ſo much otherwiſe taken up, ſhould 
« .not have had time to examine it, and therefore avoided the 
& jncumbering of his ſhip with an apparatus he had poſſibly 
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have no particular place for the ſick, who are not 
ſeparated from the healthy ſeamen, till their number 
becomes conſiderable, and then in fleets they are 
xemoved into an hoſpital ſhip. Hence it is that 
the Engliſh ſurgeons conſider the fea ſcurvy rather 
as an accidental than an original diſeaſe, for it is 


always ſpread by contagion, and more particularly 
when the diſorder has made a confiderable progreſs. 


Raynold obſerves, that for want of ſeparating 
patients in ſuch caſes, the greater part of a ſhip's 
crew, who fleep with theſe in a confined place that 
is ſhut up at night, become affected in the like man- 
ner, whilſt thoſe who are removed farther off, and 
whoſe hammocks are ſuſpended in more airy ſitua- 
tions, are preſerved from the diſeaſe in the hotteſt 
climates. The ſame writer remarks likewiſe, that 
the officers of ſhips continue free from the complaint, 
eyen when all the other perſons on board are highly 
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„ never ſeen uſed, and of which he had at beſt received but 
1 a doubtful character? Nor was he altogether unprovided with 
* a machine for ventilation. He had the wind ſails, and he at 
5 times found them moſt ſerviceable, and particularly between 
* the tropics. They have the merit of taking up little room, 
« they require no labour in working, -and the contrivance is 
« ſo ſimple, that they can fail in no hands; but their powers 
« are ſmall, in compariſon with thoſe of the ventilator, they 
cannot be put up in hard gales of wind, and they are of 
* no efficacy in dead calms, when a refreſhment of the air is 
4# moſt wanted? Should there be any objections to their em- 
« ploying both? Ser his diſcourſe on the means of preſerving the 


diſcaſed 
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diſeaſed, and this becauſe they fleep and live at a 
diſtance from the fick (e). 4 


TE. mildeſt and moſt diſtin fort of ſmall pox, 
is ſometimes rendered extremely contagious by con- 
fining the patient in a heated chamber, and may 
then be communicated even by the cloaths. It is 
likewife the corrupted air of cloſe rooms, which 
occaſions that extreme weakneſs of Which pa- 
tients complain, even at the beginning of — ref 
fevers : this fymptom is indeed, commonly aſcribed 
to the malignity of the diſeaſe, whereas its true 
cauſe ought to be looked for in the corrupted air of 
the fick chamber, in the weight of che bed cloaths, 
and very often in the great fire that is unneceflarily 
kept up. 


The dyſentery becomes ſo contagions by the ex- 
treme putridity of the foeces, that the moſt healthy 
ſubje&s, and even animals, become affected by it. 


We have an account of a dy{entery which was brought 


{e) The officers remain the longeſt unaffected on ſuch oc- 
cafions, not becauſe they ſleep and live at à greater diſtance 
from the fick, but becauſe they live better than the reſt of the 
crew, and have better apartments, are better cloathed, and have 
more freſh air, &c. Nor does it appear, that the ſea ſcurvy is 
contagious, ſo as to be tranſmitted from one perſon to another, 
Hke the ſmall-pox. Dr. Lind, indeed, obſerves, that in the 
yeer- 1760, an emuſual epidemic and real ſcurvy, prevailed over 
the county of Southampton, which extended itlelf to the ſhips 
at Spithead, and to ſuch as were hovering on the coaſts. Nor 
were families tving at their eaſe in the country exempted from 
2 flight attack, nay, ſome were affefted wich it in a high de- 
gree. This is a curious fact, but it only proves that a certain 
morbific ſtate of the atmoſphere may be the occaſional cauſe of 

ſcurvy. 
| from 
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from Amſterdam- to Nimeguen, and- from thence 
ſpread through fifty Dutch towns, and carried off 
a great number of people, The dyſentery prevailed 
with ſuch malignity about fourteen years ago, with 
us, that in a little diſtrict of the canton of Berne, 
thirteen thouſand perſons died. Its greateſt violence 
| ſeems to have been exerted in the neighbourhood of 
| Berne, An eccleſiaſtic who reſides within a league 
of that city, has related to me ſome of the melan- 
choly ſcenes he was an eye witneſs to at that time, 
in the village of Muri. He has very oſten, in one 
little cloſe chamber of a peaſant's hut, ſeen ſeveral 
dead bodies lying on a table, ; and four or five 
perſons, men, women and children, in their beds, 
attacked with dyſentery ; and with their pots by 
their fide to relieve themſelves. This ſurely was 
ſufficient to give the higheſt degree of virulence to 
a diſeaſe, which is of itſelf, contagious. The ſe- 
paration of the ſick, together with a free circulation 
of freſh air, ſeem to be the beſt preſervatives even 
againſt the plague. 


All theſe fatal and melancholy effects of confined 
air, are not difficult to be underſtood. Sir John 
Pringle obſerves, that putrefaction is much more 
rapid in confined, than in open air. The putrid 
miaſmata are the moſt volatile: they are caſily re- 
moved from the body, and thus are loit in the air, 
and carried off by the wind; but in a clofe cham- 
ber they form, as itwere, a putrid atmoſphere around 
the patient. It is well known, that the human body 
imbibes not only the moiſture of the air, but the 
great number of other vapours which are exhaled 


into it. Keil has proved, that a young man weakened 
from 
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from want of nouriſhment, but in other reſpects 
healthy, added eighteen ounces to his weight, in 
the ſpace of one night, and this by the abſorption 
through his pores. Another perſon has been ſeen 
to gain forty pounds weight in the ſame manner, in 
the ſpace of a day. M. de Haen, is of opinion, 
that dropſical patients abſorb more than an hundred 


pounds weight every day, from the moiſture of the 


air. It is ſuppoſed, that in general, the body ab- 
forbs more than a pound every day by the pores. 
From all this it will be eaſy to conceive how much 
the patients, and thoſe who attend them, have to 
fear from (/] a putrid air. In fine, the air becomes 
corrupted by vapours of various kinds, fo as to be- 
come extremely noxious, altho' not confined, The 
limits of this work will not allow me to examine, 
all the particular effects of vapors and exhalations, 
much leſs to deſcribe all their different combined 
powers. I ſhall therefore confine myſelf to ſome 
general obſervations, and will begin with the effluvia 
ariſing from putrid animal ſubſtances. Theſe in- 
fect the air differently. The city of Cork is noted 
for the great number of cattle killed there every year, 
for the ſhipping, between the months of Auguſt and 
January, and which is ſaid to amount to more than 
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{f) The great purpoſe of air in animal life, conſiſts in its 
uſe in reſpiration, and therefore, its noxious effects are to be 
fought for in this way, rather than in its abſorption by the 
pores, We now know that air, which has been once breathed, 
like the air in which flame has been extinguiſhed, becomes in- 
compatible with animal life, and the firſt effects of mephitic 
and other air that extinguiſhes life, are therefore to be looked 
tor in the organs of reſplration. * 

5 | A 


an hundred thouſand head. There is an uncom- 


mon number of laughter houſes in the ſuburbs, and 
the offals are left to corrupt in the ſtreets ; when- 


ever the rain falls in any conſiderable quantity, this 


putrid matter is carried along the kennels, into the 


river, and thus the air becomes filled with putrid 
miaſmata. Dr. Rogers, an ingenious phyſician, at 
Cork, obſerves, that in 1718, 1719, 1720, and 
1721, the greater number of thoſe who lived near 
the ſlaughter houſes died. The violence of the 
diſeaſes which prevail there, and which are chiefl 
of the putrid kind, is conſtantly found to ls 
during the ſlaughtering ſeaſon, (a) 


In Ethiopia, there are ſometimes ſuch prodigi- 
ous ſwarms of locuſt, as to cauſe a famine after de- 
vouring the fruits of the earth, and unleſs they are 
carried off by the winds into the ſea, they die and 
rot; and thus in this exceedingly hot climate excate 
peſtilence. Dr. Mead has proved, that the plague 
takes its riſe in Africa, and he aſcribes it to the pu- 
trid miaſmata, with which the air of that country 
is conſtantly impregnated. Grand Cairo is conſi- 
dered as the ſpot from whence the plague is tranſ- 
mitted to Europe, Aſia, and other counties. The 
canals of this great city are filled with all kinds of 
filth and carrion, and when the waters of the Nile 


—— 
—— — 
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(2) Dr. Rogers j9ins orher concurrent cauſes, ſuch as moiſ- 
ture of the air, the want of good water, and the great quantity 
of !leſh meat eaten by the lowelt claſs of people, during the 
victualling ſeaſon, -without bread or fermented liquors.—See 
his E/oy 23 epi de mic dife ths, 
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begin to be dried up, an inſufferably offenſive ſtenck 


is exhaled into the Air. Hence it is, that the plague 
every 55 preys upon the wretched inhabitants, 


{ 


and is on 4 flopt when the Nile overflows it banks 


again, and when the cold winds, which ſet in about 
the ſame time, purify the air. 


All the exhalations hom ſtagnant waters, are ex- 
tremely pernicjous on the ſame account, The my- 
riads of inſects which die and putrify in them, be- 
come ſo many ſources of putrid eee Marſh 
countries, without exception, abound with plants, 
that fram their pungency and acrimony are natu- 
rally diſpoſed to putreſaction. To this cauſe have 


been attributed the diarrhoeas and even dyſenterics, 


which the water of the Seine excites at Paris : but it 
would ſeem as if theſe effects ought rather to be attri- 
buted to the quantity of filth and putrefactive matter, 
which flows into. the river from the ſtreets, and like- 
wiſe fromthe hoſpitals and ſlaughter houſes, which are 
in the very heart of the city. Itis obſerved, however, 
that they who are accuſtomed to this water, feel no in- 
convenience from 1t, unleſs there are combined with 
it other accidental cauſes. Water in general is fo 
ſuſceptible of putrefaQion, that in long voyages, 
when it becomes corrupted i in the caſks, it is found 
to yield an inflammable air. 


The exhalations from marſhes, do not ſeem to be 
ſo noxious in cold, as in hot countries. Neverthe- 
leſs, malignant fevers occur even in Finland; and 
every year in Sweden, there are catarrhal fevers, and 
ſmall-pox, and meaſles, that are extremely fatal, 
Cold countries are in general very marſhy, on ac- 
: @ccount 
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ount of the ſnow and the ice, with which they 
bound in winter, and which afford great matter 
or exhalation, during the ſummer months ; but on 
the whole, there is a much greater tendency to pu- 


tre faction in ſouthern, than 1 in northern countries. 
* 


The exhalations from marſhy and feampy grounds 
produce in Germany, tertians ; in Hungary, petechial 
fevers; in Italy, the hemitritxa; in Egypt and 
Ethiopia, peſtilential fevers. The ſcum of flag- 
nant waters is, in Barbadoes, a very active poiſon 
to birds, and even cattle. 


I include, among dangerous ſtagnant waters, the 
moats of fortified places, in which the water has no 
motion; meadows, which are occaſionall over- 
flowed, and in mort all moiſt ground. [ myſelf 
experienced the ill effects of theſs : exhalations. when 
at Gottingen. The Leine, which is as inconſidera- 
ble, and almoſt as celebrated as the IIlyſſus, fre- 
quently overflows its banks at Gottingen, and ren- _ 
ders a ſmall part of the town marſhy. The moats. 
round the town have likewiſe much ſtagnant water 
in them. I lodged at Baron Haller's, whoſe houſe 
is very near the narf ſituation I juſt now 24 
tioned, and both myſelf, and the reſt of his family, 
were attacked with tertians. People in che upper 
parts of the town were wholly exempt from theſe 
| fevers, whilſt with us, and in the Hg 

houſes, they continued to A till winter came on. 


Tertians are very difficult of cure, and very often 
incurable, or fatal in Holland and Dutch Brabant. 


8 2 Almoſt 
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Almoſt all the low countries are marſhy toward; 
the ſea, and there is a great ſcarcity of good water. 
It was not without ſome degree of horror that [ 
paſſed through theſe countries, after the ſevere ter- 
tian I had felt in Germany. Sir John Pringle, 
who has given us a moſt accurate account of theſe 
effluuia, obſerves, that both fevers and fluxes in 
thoſe countries are often accompanied with worms; 
which are not to be conſidered as the cauſe of either, : 
but as a ſign of the bad ſtate of the bowels, and the 
corruption of the aliment, owing to the heat, the 
moiſture, and the putrid ſtate of the air. An in- 
genious phyſician at Mulhauſen, relates, that an 
inundation, followed by a corruption of the waters 
ſtagnating i in the moats at Neuf-Briflac, was ſo fatal 
in its effects, that hardly a twentieth part of the in- 
habitants were exempt from the fevers which ap- 
peared at that time, ſometimes as intermittents, and 
ſometimes as remittent or continued fevers, and then 
again as intermittents. 


nis fevers are very frequent in Switzer- 
land, in the neighbourhood of rivers and lakes, and 
even in the more mountainous fituations. Some- 
times they aſſume a high degree of malignity. In 
2714, there prevailed at Stanz, in the canton of 
Uni erwald, a tertian fever, of ſo malignant a na- 
ture, chat the patients were commonly carried off 
by the ſecond paroxyſm, with an excruciating head 
ach, and extreme oppreſſion of the breaſt. The 
ſource of this fever was traced to an extenſive marſh 
in the neighbourhood of the town. Intermitting 
feyers ſoon begin to aſſume the type of putrid ſevers 


in 
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in the hotter parts of Switzerland; but in thoſe ſi- 


tuatious, where the banks of rivers and lakes are 
more elevated, tertians are leſs frequent. 


The Adige, in Tyrol, overflows its banks every 
year, and leaves a conſiderable quantity of water 
in the neighbouring country, Some few weeks after 
this, the waters become corrupted to ſuch a degree, 
and ſo infect the air, that the greateſt part of the in- 
habitants quit their habitations in the month of May, 
and retreat to the mountains, where they continue 
till the month of September. All thoſe who are 
unable to do this, have, as we are told by Otter, 
a pale and ſickly countenance. Theſe people come 
down from the mountains only to gather in their 
harveſt, and commonly return again with tertians. 


The Teiſſe often overflows the low grounds in 
Hungary, and thus occaſions thole dangerous fevers, 
but above all the dyſentery, which carry off, half che 
Auſtrian troops. Thierry obſerves, that the numer- 
ous colonies which paſs from Suabia into Hungary, 


for the moſt part die, 


The exhalations from the marſhes in the neigh- 
bourhood of Rome, occaſion, during the hot ſeaſon, 
the hemitriteæ, which are ſo fatal there. The mouth 
of the Tyber is ſo choaked up, that it dilcharges us 
waters with difficulty, and hence there are many 
dangerous inundations. Targioni laments the ſo- 
litary and deſolate aſpect of the beautiful plains 

around the mouth of the Cecina; it abounds with 
pools of ſtagnant water, that.are occaſioned by the 
river's 


8 n 
river's not being able to empty itſelf. He thinks it 
would be poſſible to remedy this inconvenience by 
cleanſing the mouth of the river, and carrying o 
the water from the ponds, by. means of mills and 
ſluices. It is lamentable, ſays he, that ſo fine a 
country ſhould be inhabited only by a ſmall number 
of peaſants, going and coming, and who are paid 
a great price for their labour, but who according 
to an old proverb, enrich themſelves in a year, in 
order to die in fix months. It is indeed true, that 
theſe poor people labour continually in a damp un- 
healthy air; at night they retire to ſome of the vil- 
lages that are ſituate on the ridge of hills, where they 
drink bad water, and at length die of fevers, or ſcurvy 
or dropſy. Targioni himſelf nearly experienced the 
fatal effects of the bad air in the neighbourhood of 
Campifaſſo. He began to feel a laſſitude, and a 
difficulty of reſpiration ; alarmed by theſe ſymptoms, 
he withdrew immediately to the mountains, where 
the air was more pure, and there he very ſoon re- 
covered, 


It is obſerved at Venice, that they who live on 
the borders of the canals, are very ſubject to obſti- 
nate jaundice, and the ſame thing is ſaid to occur 
on the ſhores of the Caſpian. But it is in Egypt, 
more than in all other countries, as we have; already. 
remarked, that theſe cffluyia are fatal to life and. 
health. 


The reality of the effects we have deſcribed, can- 
not be conteſted, if we conſider the means by which 
we ſtop their progreſs or preyent them from taking 

| place. 
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place. Empedocles, a diſciple of Pythagoras, de- 
livered the Salentines from the dangerous exhala- 
tions, with which they were incommoded, by con- 
ducting two neighbouring rivers through their 
marſhes. By theſe means the ſtagnant waters were 
carried off; the air was no longer infected; and the 
diſeaſes which had flowed from this ſource, imme- 
diately ceaſed. - In ancient Rome, the evils which 
have ſince deprived it of all its former ſplendor, were 
obviated by magnificent aqueducts. The places in 
which ſea fights were repreſented, were ſupplied by 
ſubterraneous canals, through which all the water 
was let off the ſame night. It has been conjectured 
that the patriotiſm of Marcus Curtius, is handed 
down to us in a figurative way, and that he proba- 
bly filled up at his own coſt, ſome ſtagnant pools, 
which affected the health of his fellow citizens. 


The celebrated Lanciſi, phyſician to Pope Cle- 
ment XI. by whom he was held in the higheſt eſ- 
teem, has rendered his name immortal by the uſeful 
plans he executed in this way. He undertook to 
drain off the ſtagnant water in the eccleſiaſtical ſtate, 
and by theſe means checked at once an epidemical 
fever, in the neighbourhood of Peſaro, Ferentino, 
Bagnarea, and Orvieto. The following ſeaſon none 
of the complaints were experienced, which before 
this, had conſtantly prevailed every year. He like- 
wiſe cauſed the mouth of the Tyber to be cleanſed 
by mills, and opened drains through all the ſwampy 
ground, through which the ſtagnant water paſled 
off, He gave directions for cleanſing with hand 
mills, all the cellars which had been filled with 

| water 
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water during the inundations ; and the pools which 


from their ſituation would not allow of drainage, he 


filled up with rubbiſh. By theſe uſeful works he 


had a better claim to the epithet of, Deliverer of his 
Country, than thoſe Perſian tyrants who aſſumed it 
without deſerving it. 


All Holland is interſected by canals, and in many 
of them the water is ſtagnant, tho many methods 
have been adopted of late years to prevent this, and the 
evil, is indeed, conſiderably diminiſhed. Lanciſi ſpeak; 
of à pool of ſtagnant water in the neighbourhood of 
Stutgard, which every year occafioned the moſt ob- 
ſtinate intermittents ; this was dried up and the fe- 
vers diſappeared. The climate of Temeſwar in 
Hungary, is no longer ſo unhealthy, ſince a part of 
the marſhes has been drained. 


It is well known how difficult it is to remove the 
humidity which remains in apartments after inunda- 
tions. Thierry obſerved at Vienna in 1750, very fen- 
ſible marks of the inundation that happened in 1744, 
in that quarter of the city, called, Leopold's-ſtadt. 

Every thing was mouldy in the houſes ; the walls 
were extremely damp ; aad the furniture was ſoon 
ſpoiled and rotten. He obſerved too, that the peo- 
ple had a more pale and ſickly look here than in 
the other parts of the city. 


I had an opportunity, not long ago, of ſeeing 
ſome very good directions given at Zurich, after 
an inundation. The river Sihl overflowed its banks, 
and the inundation ſpread over one of the beſt parts 
of the town. The magiſtrates of this happy re- 
public, enjoined all the inhabitants of that quarter 


0 
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to remove the floors of their rooms, and then after 


taking away the damp earth, to put dry ſand in its 
ſlead. Theſe precautions had the deſired effect. 


Exhalations from large cities are generally of a mix- 
ed nature. I will confine myſelt to ſome of their 
principal effects. The air of London has the re- 
putation of being unhealthy, and this chiefly on ac- 
count of the vapor of ſea coal, which is the com- 
mon fuel there. It excites in ſtrangers a conſiderable 
heat in the ſtomach, and ſometimes a ſpitting of 
blood, and even nervous fevers, which terminate 
in pally (a). The uncleanlineſs which is fo particu- 
larly, obſervable in all the towns in the ſouth of 
France, contributes, in a great meaſure, to the un- 
healthineſs of thoſe places. Every ſort of filth is 
thrown at night into the ſtreets, and it will eaſily 
be conceived how noxious the putrefaction of all 
theſe muſt be to the health of the inhabitants. Water 
which is ſuffered to ſtagnate in the ditches of forti- 
hed towns, and which is not continually expoſed to 
the free action of the air, exhales an offenſive effluvia 
which affects my lungs like the vapor of aquafortis, 
and gives me as much difficulty of reſpiration as if 
] was aſthmatic. This odor is ſo powerful, that 
it attaches itſelf to the cloaths, fixes itſelf in the noſ- 
inls, deſtroys ſound, and ſometimes even takes fire 
or extinguiſhes flame. 


1 
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(a) This opinion, which is ſo generally received amongſt 
zoreigners, appears to be altogether imaginary. 
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Subterraneous paſſages in which the foects of the 
body are collected to be waſhed and carried away 
by ſtreams of running water, are therefore objecłg 
of importance to the general healthineſs of eve 
| wind, theſe matters are extremely well regulated at 
rne, and yet we ſee a butchery and burial place 


in the very center of this city, which is in other re- 
ſpects ſo clean and elegant. 


The want of che neceſſary cankls | to carry off the 
filth, is one of the principal reaſons of the unhealthi- 
neſs of the air at Rome and Alexandria. Rome had 
formerly its common ſewers, but thofe ſubterraneous 
canals were ohſtructed by the fire of Rome, which 
ſerved to divert Nero. Since that time they have 
gradua] ly gone to decay. The water does indeed 
enter into them, but ĩt is only to ſtagnate and 13 
and fo it does at Alexandria. This water 
comes covered with a greeniſh and extremely oflenſive 
film; and the vapor it exhales, extinguiſhes flame. It is 
to chis cauſe we may aſcribe the hemetritex. Bu- 
rial places and interments in churches, are likewife 
extremely prejudicial to health. The moſt fatal 
epidemics, and even ſudden deaths have ariſen from 
_ cauſes, 


The cultivation and effluvia of plants, way, in 
certain circumſtances be very -unwholefoine. The 
cultivation of rice 1s articularly lo, becauſe the 
land in which it is = is required to be kept 


under water during ſeveral weeks, and thence arilc 
vapors which may affect the towns in the neigh- 
bourhood, It is on this account, that in Italy, the 
Gr. : growth 


growth of. rice is forbidden within half a league from 
a town. In the neighbourhood of Jortona and No- 
vare, where much rice is cultivated, the inhabitants 
have, in general, a cadaverous look. On the Ma- 
labar coaſt, rice is almoſt the only object of culti- 
vation. It is ſown in the month of June, in a wet 
loil, which ſoon becomes a true ſwamp, from the 
water that is let in upon it and when the rice 1s 
about four inches high” it is tranſplanted into freſh 
pou, which is conſtantly watered, , The reader 
will eaſily underſtand that fuch methods as theſe, in 
a hot climate, muſt neceſſarily be fatal. It is from 
ſimilar data, that we are to explain the fatality of 
the climate of America, to, the firſt colonies from 
Spain. The foil was dry and uncultivated before 
their artival, but the moment they began to till and 
water the ground for their ſugar plantations, the 
moſt fickly effluvia were exhaled from it, and the 
Spaniards ſickened and died. Ne RG 


The vapor that ariſes from flak or hemp that is 
ſteeped in water, is truly peſtilential, and deſtruc- 
tive even to hſhes. In Germany, people ſeem to 
concern themſelves but very little about the danger 
ariſing from it; whereas, in Italy, it is permitted to 
be done only at the diſtance of * leagues from a 
town. The effluvia from a 207 heap of flax, has 
been known to occaſion a malignant fever, which 
proved fatal to the family in which it firſt began, 
and afterwards ſpread its contagion through a whole 
country. Lanciſi obſerves that dangerous fevers 
are often prevalent at Conſtantinople, which owe 
their ſource to the hemp brought from Cairo, 


2 and 
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and which is put wet into the public graflaries, and 
ſuffered to ferment during the ſummer. It is ſold, 


and the ſeeds of theſe diſeaſes are thus fpread amongſt 
the people. | 14. 


All the plants which have been conſidered as of 
ari alkaline nature, ſuch as cabbages, turnips, ra- 
diſhes, garlick, &c. produce, when they putrify, 
effects analogous to thoſe of putrid animal ſub- 
ſtances, The Jews at Frankfort on the Mayne 
may be {melt at a great diſtance on account of their 
immoderate uſe of garlic ; and what a horrible ſtench 
ariſes in the quarter they inhabit ! * Surely, it 
would be better 3 to permit theſe people, who 
groan beneath oppreſſion, the liberty of chooſing 
their habitation, or of ſeparating themſelves from 
each other, on account of the extreme filthineſs of 
their populace. LE 


Dr. Rogers relates that a very malignant fever 
having appeared at Wadham college in Oxford, 
and carried off a confiderable number of people, 
the phyſicians could afcribe it to no other cauſe, | 
than to the putrefation of a confiderable heap of 
cabbages, which had been thrown from the neigh- 
bouring gardens, on a ſpot of ground contiguous to 
the college The noxious vapors which exhaled 
from theſe, infected a neighbouring building, but had 
uot activity enough to extend farther. 


= , 
Woods moderate the heat of the towns that are 
near them, and may likewiſe ſerve to turn aſide from 
them the noxious effluvia which are brought by the 


winds, 
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winds, becauſe thoſe vapors ſeldom riſe high enough 
from the earth to paſs in the current of air over the 
trees, Notwithſtanding all this, however, countries that 
abound with foreſts, are in general unhealthy, not 
only becauſe they obſtruct the free ventilation of the 
ſoil, but from the occaſional bad qualities even of 
the trees themſelves. Linnæus tells us, that the 
ſhade of the filberd tree is ſometimes obſerved to 
excite a flight fever. The inhabitants of Gothland, 
have given to the willow, for the ſame reaſon, the 
epithet of the wicked tree; hence too, amongſt the 
Swedes, , the name of holy trees is given to thoſe, 
under which men are not permitted to fleep. All 
the Europeans, who firſt paſſed over to Surinam, 
died there, and the cauſe of their death was un- 
known, till at length this fatality was diſcovered 
to be owing to the exhalations from a venomous 
tree, to which Linnzus has given the name of Hip- 


fomanes. f- F 
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(4) Of all. poiſonous trees, the Manzanillo, which is peculiar 
to South America, is, perhaps, the moſt active. The fruit of 
this tree in ſhape and colour and flavour exactly reſembles an 
apple; but there lurks under this beautiful appearance, ſo ſub- 
tile a poiſon, that its effects are preceived even before it is 
taſted. The juice of the Manzanillo is no leſs poiſonous than 
the fruit ; for if any of it happens to fall on any part of the 
fleſh, it immediately ulcerates, and unleſs ſpeedy remedies 
are applied, the inflammation ſoon ſpreads through the body ; 
for theſe reaſons, aſter felling it, it is found neceſſary to leave 
it till thoroughly dried, in order to its being worked without 
danger; and then appears the beauty of this wood, which is 
exquiſitely variegated and veined. Such is the malignity of this 
tree, that if a perſon happens to ſleep under it, he is ſoon awaked, 
finds his body ſwelled, and continues to be in great danger and 
tortures, till relieved by the application of oil, and other re- 
medies. See De Ullos's voyage. . 

Mi- 
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Mineral effluvia, are commonly very dangerous: 
The copper mines at Falun in Sweden © emit a 
vapor, which is to be ſmelt throughout the province; 
and falls in the form of a powder which appears 
fo be a real copper. This powder has the reputa- 
tion of being very prejudicial to plants, but accord- 
ing to the obſervations of Linnzus is not ſo to man. 
There often ariſes from tin and coal mines, a vapor 
which kills inſtantaneouſly, 5 N 


M. de Haller includes amongſt the mineral 
vapors, the ſuffocating exhalations of Pyrmont, 
and Schwalback: the famous exhalation from the 
Grotto del Canini, and from Veſuvius; all which 
ſeem to deprive thYair of its elaſticity, to deſtroy 
found, and to ſuffocate ſuddenly. They who work 
on antimony and mercury, are ſubject to vertigo and 
hypochondriacal affection. I had occafion when at 
Clauſtal and Cellerfeld to ſee how much the pe- 
riod of life is ſhortened in mines. The miners ge- 
nerally die at the age of thirty or forty; very few of 
them attain their fiſtieth year. Their moſt frequent 
diſeaſe is the colic, which they call kuttenkatz. I here 
occur in it a violent conſtipation, the foeces that are 
voided appear like hard and dry globules, and Dr, 
Freigeben an Hanovetian phyſician, has often 
ſeen on them a film which had the appearance of 
litharge. Theſe patients are ſubject to ſyncope, pal- 
Ditations of the heart, yomiting, ſpaſms, pains in 


' limbs, and palſy, 


Iſelmanm, who. has written on this diſorder, attri- 
butes it, with Stockauſen, wholly to the lead. 15 
ö , v N 
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obſerves, that the bad eſſect of the lead begins to ap- 

r from the moment they firſt work the mine. A 
black duſt ariſes, which attaching itſelf to the ſkin, 
blackens the feet and legs of the workmen ſo much. 
that they are unable to remove it. He conſiders the 
_ roaſting of the ore as leſs dangerous, altho' it is by 
this operation that the ſulphur and arſenic-are eva- 
porated, and attach themſelves eaſily to the body. 
He obſerves, that the reduction of the metal, is much 
more noxious, eſpecially when the ſan and the hu- 
midity of the atmoſphere prevent the air from pal- 
ſing freely thro the chimnies. Hence it is, accord- 
ing to him, that the workmen who are employed in 
reducing litharge to lead, are extremely ſubject to 
the dry belly ach, 


The ſame writer remarks that the refiners of 
filver are expoſed to ſtill greater dangers, becauſe 
in this proceſs, they are obliged to blow with bel- 
lows upon the ſurface of the metals, in order to 
ſeparate the lead from the filver ; and conſequently, 
they are the more expoſed to the metallic effluvia 
which excite the colic. The lead becomes volatile, 
even in the melting; Iſelmann having obſerved, 
that the duſt which attaches itſelf to the furnace, is 
a true lead, and may eaſily be reduced. One even 
ſees a true litharge on the faces of the workmen, 
which is fixed there by the ſweat that flows from 
them during the proceſs. The miners employed at 
Ramelſberg, near Goſlar, and who by mearis of ex- 
loſion, open the rocks which abound with vitnol, 
ſead, Alber. copper, and ſulphur, and who work naked, 
told me, that a mineral vapor, lometimes ies 01% 
| Warn 
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which ſuddenly killed thoſe who were expoſed to it. 
From the mines of Quwekna in Norway, there 
likewiſe ariſes a moſt noxious vapor. This vapor 
forms a kind of film on the furface of the water 
which is in the mine, If this pellicle is torn with 
the end of a ſtick, they who are near it inſtantly 
die (c). The bodies of ſeveral miners who had been 
ſuffocated by this vapor, preſerved the natural flexi- 
bility of the body when alive, but an inſupporta- 
ble flench iſſued from their mouths, Flame is ex- 
tinguiſhed the moment it is plunged into this vapor. 


Some- 
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(c) The choke damp knd fire damp (the word damp in the 
German and Saxon languages, ſignifying exha/ation) have long 
| deen known amongſt miners. The choke damp is heavier than 
= common air, and lies at the bottom of pits, or in caveins, ex- 
tinguiſhing candles and killing animals that breathe in it. The 
| Fre damp is lighter than atmoſpheric air, taking its place near 
= the roofs of ſubterraneous places, and being liable to take fire, 
| and explode like gunpowder ; but it was Mr. Boyle who firſt 
obſerved that elaſtic fluids, differing eſſentially from the air of 
4 the atmoſphere, but agreeing with it in the properties of weight, 
| elaſticity and tranſparency might be ford ts from ſolid ſub- 
1 flances, and this he called factitious or artificial air. Succeeding 
| philoſophers improved on this diſcovery, but we are indebted 
\1 to ſome very ingenious men of this age and country, and above 
| all to Dr. Prieſtly, for a minute and ſatisfactory inveſtigation of 
this intereſting branch of knowledge. Air, fimilar to the cho4z 
dap, beſides, having been diſcovered in various caverns, parti- 
cularly in the Grotto del Cane ; had alſo been obſerved on the 
ſurface of fermenting liquors, and had been called gas (which 
| | is the ſame with geg or ſpirit) by Van Helmont, and other 
'Þ German chymiſts ; but afterwards, it obtained the name of fixed 
= air, efpecia!ly after it had been found to exiſt in a fixed ſtate 
in 
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Sometimes there ariſes in mines, a very fatal va- 
por which takes fire of its own accord or on the 


approach of flame, and ſometimes explodes 8 
ſuc! 
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in alkaline ſalts, chalk, and other calcareous ſubſtances. It has 
likewiſe been called mephitic and fixable, and theſe names ſeem 
not only applicable to what is diſtinguiſhed as fixed air, but to 
the other kinds of factitious air, which are equally noxious 
when breathed by animals, and are all capable of being im- 
bibed by ſome ſubſtance or other, and confequently of being 
fixed in them. It is obſerved, that the preſence of this fixed 
air in any ſubſtance, renders it mild, as in chalk, for inftance, 
and that on being deprived of it by fire, or any other procels, 
it becomes cauſtic. The Pyrmont, and other mineral waters 
which have what is called an acidulous taſte, are found to owe 
their peculiar favor, briſkneſs, and medicinal virtues, to this 
ingredient, Water is capable of imbibing more than its own 
bulk of fixed air, and thus impregnated, will diſſolve iron, and 
thereby become a ſtrong chalybeate. Fixed air is 1 4 heavier 
than common air, and is deſtructive to animal life. Inflam- 
mable air, differs from the fixed air, being ten times lighter 
than common air; it ſeems to conſiſt of an acid vapor united 
with phlogiſton, and reſembles the fire damp in taking fire and 
exploding on the approach of flame, It is to be procured from 
every inflammable ſubſtance, but neither bladders nor corks are 
capable of confining it. Plants grow in it without deſtroying 
its inflammability, and it kills animals as ſuddenly as fixed air. 
It has a ſtrong and offenſive {mel}, which is of three kinds, ac- 
cording as it is procured from animal, vegetable, or mineral 
ſubſtances. By long agitation with water it becomes compa- 
- tible with animal life, and in proceſs of time even acquires the 
power of extinguiſhing lame, Diltilled water may be made 
to ĩmbibe a fourteenth part of its bulk of inflammable air, but 
no change is thence produced in the taſte of the water. Nitrous 
air is obtained from iron, copper, and ſome other metals by 
the nitrous acid only, and from gold and the regulus of anti- 
mony by aqua regia, When mixed with common air, it pro- 
You. II. 9 duces 
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ſuch force as to carry the bodies of the miners to a 
conſiderable diſtance. Browne ſpeaks of a rock in 
Hungary, which altho' impenetrable to the inſtru- 
ments of the workmen, gives vent to a very danger- 
- ous exhalation, We read of a mountain in Phrygia, 
which formerly exhaled a peſtilential vapor that 
was fatal to all thoſe who approached to it. There 
is a cavern in Hungary, which emits a ſulphureous 
vapor of ſo penetrating a nature, that notwithſtand - 
ing the waters through which it paſſes, it quickly 
deſtroys animal life. Similar vapors are obſerved 
in different countries, and produce ſimilar effects. 


* 
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duces a conſiderable diminution of it, attended with heat; and 
it is remarkable, that in proportion as common air is rendered 
leſs fit for reſpiration by the flame of a candle, by the fumes of 
charcoal or by animal reſpiration, it is leſs affected by nitrous 
air. This latter, therefore, affords a teſt by which the puricy 
of any other air may be determined. I have ſeen a very ſimple 
and ingenious inſtrument, contrived for this purpoſe, by the 

celebrated Abbe Fontana. Nitrous air does not ſeem to difter 
in ſpecific gravity from common air, but plants die very ſoon, 
both in nitrous air, and in common air ſaturated with it, It 
is in ſome degree miſcible with water, and imparts to it an acid 
and ſubaſtringent taſte. It has been found to prevent putre- 
faction, and to reſtore putrid ſubſtances to ſweetneſs. It dimi- 
niſhes in bulk by ſtanding long in water, but it may be kept 
in a bladder better than moſt other kinds of air.— Theſe pro- 
perties of mephitic air, being for the moſt part diſcoveries 
poſterior to the publication of Dr. Z's work, it was thought 
right to give this conciſe account of them in a note—for a more 
minute detail, and a deſcription of other kinds of faQitious air, 
ſuch as acid and alkaline air, the reader is referred to the works 
of Dr. Prieſtly and others on thus ſubject. 


The 
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The ſeveral exhalations, with which the air be- 
comes occaſionally impregnated, may perhaps carry 
into diſtant countries the unknown cauſes of diſeaſes. 
It ſeems however that in general, the vapors, the 
exhalations, and other principles, with which the 
air is impregnated in certain countries, and in cer- 
tain ſeaſons, are very different in their nature. We 
may conclude this from the variety of their effects. 
Sometimes we obſerve, that it is one claſs of animals 
that is affected with an epidemic, and ſometimes an- 
other, Sometimes man alone is incommoded, and 
ſometimes both man and other animals ſuffer at 
the ſame time from the ſame Nate of the air. The 
nature of theſe principles, would therefore ſeem, to 
be abſolutely different, or unable to act in the ſame 
manner, and at the fame time, on the ſeveral ſpecies 
of animals. All theſe ſeyeral vapors we have de- 
ſcribed, and which, either of themſelves, or acci- 
dentally, become prejudicial to life and health, are 
introduced into the ſyſtem, either by the ſtomach, 
or the lungs, or the abſorbing pores. All theſe cir- 
cumſtances ought to be carefully attended to, M. 
de Haen tells us that fatty ſubſtances, ſuch as but- 
ter, lard, and fat meat, prevent the bad effects of 
the leſs active vapors in mines. This is a proof 
that in certain circumſtances the Romach is the firſt 
affected. ns 


| Beſides theſe exhalations and vapors which are 
immediately noxious or fatal, the air 1s likewiſe 
loaded at certain ſeaſons with the effluvia of plants, 
and even with an infinity of minute and impercep- 


üble inſects, which may be introduced into our 
| U g bodies, 
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bodies either directly or indirectly with our food, 


From theſe, therefore, may reſult diſeaſes of various 
kinds, and even extremely dangerous ones. 


Theſe are not the only occaſional and noxious 
contents of the air, The fumes of charcoal have 
ſometimes deſtroyed ſeveral perſons at once, in con- 
fined rooms where there was no current of freſh 
air. An infant has been ſeen to die ſuddenly from 
the fumes. of a candle being blown under its noſe. 
The fume of lamps is no leſs dangerous, and has 
indeed been fatal to many perſons. Nothing is 
more common, nor more Aber than to ſee 
people ſetting in ſmall cloſe rooms with ſeyeral 
candles burning, and without renewing the air of 
the apartment. I have feen many artiſts, 1 
in winter, incommoded with the fumes of theſe 
candles, and unwilling at the ſame time to acknow- 


| ledge it, altho' they ſeemed to labour for breath 


even while they ſpoke to me. The effluvia ariſing 
from newly painted rooms have more than once 
deſtroyed whole families, or rendered them paraly- 
tic, The exhalations from Itme and freſh mortar, 


have occaſioned a ſingular and iuceſſant ſneezing 


which ended in death. Nothing is more commonly 
known than the fatal effects of the gas which el- 
capes from fermenting liquors. I myfelf have often 
felt a {light dizzineſs on going into my cellar, altho” 
it is by no means one of the beſt. furniſhed. _ I was 
almoſt deprived of all feeling on theſe occaſions. 


Others have died ſuddenly from the ſame cauſes. 


The 
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Ihe vapor that-ariſes from hay, which heats when 
it has not been ſufficiently dried, carries men off in 
a kind of intoxication, and eſpecially if the heat ig 
ſufficient to break out into flame, as ſometimes hap- 
pens. The fire in ſuch caſes is extremely rapid, 
becauſe it does not begin till the greater part of the 
hay is diſpoſed to take flame. In general, all theſe 
exhalations are as fatal as too ſtrong a doſe of brandy 
would be, and carry off the patient in a ſtate of 
lethargy, . or by a complete and conſequently 
mortal apoplexy. 

The air is likewiſe violently affected by the 
winds. It,is,impolhble to determine, with preciſion, 
the effects of any particular wind, becauſe the ſame 
wind will be very different in its effects. at different 
times, and in different countries. The winds. in 
general are diſtinguiſhed into ſea and land winds. 
The latter are conſidered as cold and dry, and the 
former as hot and humid. There are winds which 
blow conſtantly during certain ſeaſons, as the Mon- 
ſoons for inſtance. The ancients diſtinguiſhed all 
the winds into Southerly and 'Northerly.” Ol the 
v inds“, ſays Ariſtotle, © ſome were called ſoutherl 
and the others notherly. The weſterly winds 
© were referred to the latter diviſion, becauſe the 
are cold, and the caſterly winds to the firſt of 
theſe claſſes, becauſe they are warm. Theſe 
laſt follow tlie courſe of the ſun, whereas the 
others blow in oppoſition to it. This diſtinc- 
tion was regulated by the difference obſerved in 
„ winds, with reſpect to their being hot or cold.” 
Such likewiſe, was the principal diviſion adopted by 

Hippocrates, relative to the theory he formed of he 


ellects 
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effects of the winds. It was chiefly from their bracing 
or relaxing effects. that he conſidered the ſoutherly or 
nottherly winds, as hot or cold ſimply, or as hot 
and moiſt, or hot and dry, or cold and humid, or 
cold and dry. This theory ſeems to us to be 
much too confined in certain reſpects. The long ſea 
voyages which were unknown to the ancients, but 
which now a days expoſe ſo many Europeans to the 

particular winds of ſo many different climates, ren- 
der it neceſſary for us at leaſt to be acquainted 
with the more general effects of theſe ſeveral winds. 


The land winds are in general pretty healthy, 
becauſe they are dry. But there are ſome excep- 
tions to this. In the Ifland of Java, for inſtance, 
the land winds are extremely dangerous, becauſe 
they make an infinitely ſtronger impreſſion on the 
heated body in which the perſpiration is very 
great, than happens m Holland in the midſt of the 
coldeſt winter. | 


Sea winds are uſually conſidered as the warmeſt. 
In general, the air of Iſlands is much hotter than 
that of Continents ; but there are many ſouth- 
ern countries, that are much colder than others, and 
this merely from their different expoſure to the 
winds. Sailors commonly judge of the proximity 
of land, from the increaſed freſhneſs of the wind 
that blows towards them. The ſea wind brings 
with it ſuch a burning heat to the Iſland of Barba- 
does, that it can be compared only to that which 
blows over the deſerts of Lybia. Altho' this Iſland 
is extremely well cultivated, and fertile in ſugar, to- 


bacco and indigo, and is inhabited by more than 
| fifteen 
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Gteen thouſand Engliſh, yet the climate is in ge- 
neral unhealthy. Jamaica is expoſed to exceſſive 
heats, but the cool ſea breezes which ſet in every 
morning at ten o'clock render the heat more tolera- 
ble. Without theſe that Ifland would be a true 
deſert, The ſea breezes are of the ſame uſe in Ba- 
tavia, Very hot winds are pretty uniform in their 
effects in different countries. In 1705, there was 
felt on the goth of June at Montpellier a wind ſo 
exceedingly hot, that many thermometers were 
burſt, all the Pendulums advanced, and the leaves 
of the trees were dried up. A refreſhing rain _ 
happily removed the fears of the inhabitants. Proſ- 
per Alpinus tells us, that the winds are ſo hot at 
Grand Cairo, that they ſeem to flow from a burn- 
ing ſource, He adds, that when theſe winds pre- 
vail, the inhabitants become extremely languid, lofe 
their appetite, and are tormented with an exceſſive 
thirſt, which no liquors can relieve. Strangers are 
obliged to ſhelter themſelves in ſubterraneous 
places, till the violence of theſe winds are abated. 


Kempfer relates, that the winds are ſo ſcorching 
on the borders of the Perſian Gulph, that travelters 
are ſuddenly ſuffocated, unleſs they cover their heads 
with a wet cloth ; but that, if this be too wet, they 
immediately del an intolerable cold. which would 
become ſatal to them, if the moiſture were not ſpee- 
dily diſſipated by the heat. Chardin tells us that 
the Perſians call this ſamy-el, or the poiſonous 
wind. 'This wind blows from the middle of May, 
till the middle of Auguſt ; and not only is fatal to 
many, but leaves thofe whom it deftroys with all 


the appearance of life. This wind, which blows at 
Baadi- 


| E 

Baadi-Samuur about the dog days, brings as much 
heat as if it iſſued from a volcano. The beaſts 
in the field are ſuffocated by it. The Arabs preſerve 
themſelves from its effects, by covering their mouth 
and noſtrils and eyes, Very fatal winds are like- 
wile experienced on the coaſt of Coromandel, and 
other places. It is obſervable of theſe winds, that 
the greater their heat is, the ſhorter is their dura- 
Sas ©... | 


There prevails at Malabar, in April and June, 
from ſeven in the morning till noon, an extremely 
hot land wind, which the beſt conſtitutions can with 
difficulty withſtand. The Europeans are particu- 
larly ſenſible of its bad effects; many of them have 
water poured on them from morning till night, in 
order to moderate the fire that devours them, 


On the other hand, the cold winds produce diffe- 
rent effects in different countries. Some writers are 
of opinion, that the northerly winds are more fre- 
quent in Europe now, than they were an hundred 
years ago. To this cauſe, many have attributed 
the greater frequency of diſeaſes of the joints now, 
than formerly. : 


" There is felt in Spain, a freſh wind, which blows 
from the mountains of Galicia, and preſerves the city 
of Madrid from the bad effects of the putrid exhala- 
tions, with which it abounds ſo much. But it feels 
extremely cold and penetrating to the Spaniards, 
when it blows ſtrongly, or comes on ſuddenly. It 
even occaſions incurable pally, when people are ex- 


paled 
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poſed to it, after being relaxed by the great heats: 
The Spaniards call this wind bubas del ayere. 


The northerly winds, and thoſe from the north 
eaſt, which are ſtill much colder, are extremely 
hurtful to every body in Peru. The northerly 
winds, which blow m Egypt immediately after the 

very hut winds, are healthy and refreſhing ; but 
the eyes of the Egyptians, like thoſe of the Green- 


landers, ſufter much from theſe violent ſtormy 
winds, 


When the north wind, which blows from the 
Pole, paſles over the frozen ſea towards Nova Zem- 
bla, it occaſions ſuch an extreme cold in the parts of 
Ruſha it traverſes, that both men and other animals 
would periſh by it, were they not to ſhelter them- 
ſelves from its effects. Middleton felt a ſimilar 
cold in North America. At Canton, and Hyſchen 
in China, there ſometimes prevails ſuch an ex- 
ceedingly cold wind, that the inhabuants are obliged 
to cloath themſelves with furs, altho they live on 
the borders of the Torrid Zone. Theſe cold winds 
are derived from the mountains in the province of 
Kittay ; the ſoutherly winds, which come from the 
louth pole, likewiſe bring with them a great degree 
of cold. They blow exceedingly cold in the 
ſtreights of Magellan ; and Chil: would be uninha- 
bitable, were it not refreſhed by theſe winds. In 
general, the winds from every quarter, which blow 
over conſiderable tracks of ice or ſnow, are cold. 


The eaſterly and north eaſterly winds are com- 
monly dry. They bring with them but ſew exha» 
Vox. II. X lations, 
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lations, and dry ſeaſons are, in general, the effects 
of theſe winds. On the other hand there are winds 
which are exceedingly bumid, ſuch as the weſterly 
and ſouth weſterly, But theſe winds are not always 
equally moiſt, becauſe this depends on the ſurface 
over which they blow. If they came from the ſea, 
or over large tracts of marſhes, they will be humid, 
and the warmth that accompanies them rendets 
them more active and dangerous. 


F The winds in general however by agitating 
and renewing the air of our atmoſphere tend to pu- 
rify it hom noxious vapours, and to render it heal- 
thy (A). But ſometimes theſe changes are ſo ſud- 

| den 
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(+) © Dr. Prieſtly having obſerved, that both the air, cor- 
rupted by the breath of animals, and that vitiated by other pu- 
trid matter, was in a good meaſure ſweetened by the ſeptic part 
infuſing itſelf into water, he concluded, that the ſea, the great 
lakes ard rivers, which cover ſo large a proportion ot the globe, 
mult be highly uſeful, by abſorbing what is putrid, for the fu. 
ther purification of the atmoſphere : thus beſtowing what would 
be noxious to man and other animals, upon the formation of 
marine and other aquatic plants, or upon other purpoſes yet 
Taken. 7 EY * 21 


« From theſe diſcoveries we are aſſured, that no vegetable 
rows in vain, but that from the oak of the foreſt, to the gra(s 
of the field, every individual plant is ſerviceable to mankind; 
if not always diſtinguiſhed b E. private virtue, yet making 
4 part of the whole, which cleanſes and purifies our atmol- 

phere. In this, the fragrant roſe and deadly nightſhade co- 
operate: nor is the herbage, nor the woods that flouriſh in the 

oft remote and- unpeopled regions, unprofitable to us, nor we 
8 them; confidering how conſtantly the winds convey to them 
pur vitiated air, for our relief, and for their nouriſhment, And 


[ is J 
den and conſiderable, that great cold comes on in 


ioo quick a ſucceſſion to heat, ſo that very oppoſite 


temperatures of the air may take place in the ſpace 
of a day, and this will be liable to occaſion effects 


circumiſtances. 


The winds may become exceedingly noxious, 


from'the unhealthy principles of the air which they 


take with them in their courſe. Altho' in general 
the winds do not traverſe a vaſt extent of country, 
and the ſea and land winds, are commonly oppoſed” 
to each other, yet ſometimes they h been 
known to blow over immenſe tracts of land and 
ſea, carrying the ſeeds of the moſt fatal epidemics 
into remote countries; | 


There are ſome winds, which are almoſt peculiar 
to certain provinces, and blow very rarely in others. 
In ſome, the northerly, and in others, the ſoutherly 
winds ate the moſt prevalent, - The ſame wind will 
be hot in one country and in a certain ſeaſon, 
whilft it is cold at the ſame time in another; or it 
will be dry perhaps in the one, and wet in the 


other. All this proves how impoſſible it is to form 
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if ever theſe falutary gales riſe to ſtorms and hurricanes, let us 


ſtill trace and revere the ways of a benchcenc Being ; who, not 


fortuitouſly, but with deſign, not iti wrath but in mercy, thus 
ſhakes the waters arid the air together, to bury in the deep thoſe 
putrid and peſtilential zfiavia; which the vegetables upon the 


face of the earth; had been inſufficient to conſunie. Sir John 
Pringie's Diſcaurſe en the different Kings of Air. 
X 2 a ſatiſ- 


that will be more ot leſs dangerous according to 
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a ſatisfaQory theory of the effects of particular 


winds. 


The cauſe of winds will ſometimes throw ſome 
light on the healthineſs or fatality of their effects 
according to places and circumſtances. This theory 
does not, indeed, ſeem to me to be, as yet, ſuffici- 
ently eſtabliſhed, to afford any certain concluſions. 
I will relate in few words, what ſeems to have been 
ſaid with the greateſt probability on the ſubject.— 
The rarefaction of the air may be the cauſe of wind, 
The denſer air of ſubterraneous places finding 
more freedom from the rarefaction of the air above, 
has a natural tendency to expand itſelf, ſuppoſing 
it to contain no principles which weaken or wholly 
deſtroy its elaſticity. This ſubterraneous air will 
therefore ſpread itſelf with more or leſs force and 
rapidity, according as the rarefaction of the air 
above is in a greater or leſs degree, and propor- 
tioned to this will be the wind. The heat which 
may be excited in different matters within the bo wels 
of the earth, may likewiſe, occaſion a rarefaction of 
the ſubterraneous air, which will be forced out with 
conſiderable rapidity, The air of the atmoſphere, 
violently agitated, may likewiſe give riſe to other 
winds. 

The waters within the earth, and the immenſe 
ſtrata of pyrites, which are the great fuel of ſubterrane- 
ous fires, will likewiſe agitate and rarify the internal 
air, which will be driven out from thele laboratories 
of nature with exceſſive exploſion. The water 


that exhales from the ſea, and rivers, and lakes, 
l | Yo 
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together with the melting of the ſnow. and ice 
which cover immenſe tracks both of earth and ſea, 
will all co-operate in the production of winds. The 
rareſaction of a confiderable portion of the at- 
moſphere, is ſometimes the occaſional cauſe of the 
moſt impetuous hurricanes; this particularly hap- 
pens in the caſe of earthquake. The matters which 
occaſion the eruption, weaken or deſtroy the ſpring 
of the air to ſuch a degree, that the more diſtant 
air ruſhes towards this point with wonderful rapidity 
and force, 


But the principal cauſe of the agitations of the 
air which produce wind, 1s to be ſought for, ac- 
cording to the celebrated Muſchembroeck, in the 
eſſerreſcence of various exhalations and vapors, 
which concentrate and mix together with more or 
leſs activity. It is a truth, that the moment two 
different exhalations mix and efferveſce together, 
they expand and generate an elaſtic vapor, do 
themſelves, acquire a greater ſpring, and thus act 
with a proportionate force on the circumambient air. 
The greater part of theſe eſſerveſcences excite heat, 
and this is the reaſon why, in ſtorms, the air is uſual- 
ly warm, whether they occur in ſummer or winter. 
To theſe ſame cauſes likewiſe are to be aſcribed 
thunder ſtorms, and even the fall of lightning in 
the ſereneſt and the calmeſt weather, when no cloud 
appears, This too is the reaſon why the moſt 
violent ſtorms ſuddenly ariſe in the midſt of the 
moſt perfect calm, as is often experienced, to the 
great danger of ſailors, in the Mediterranean ; and 
on the continent in every country. This is the 

rea- 
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reaſoning. of Muſchembroeck. But electricity is now 
known to act ſo great a part in the phenomena of 
nature, that perhaps, all theſe ought to be referred 
to that principle (i). It is very certain that 
this matter, whatever may be its true nature, 
ſeldom: manifeſts itſelf without an extreme de- 
gree of violence and activity; but natural philo- 
ſophy is not yet ſufficiently enlightened, to deter- 
mine with preciſion how this matter contributes to 
the formation or activity of winds. 


Every day's experience proves to us that the vapors 
and exhalations with which the air is loaded, are 
not always in conformity to the ſerenity of the 
heavens, The meteors which appear under the 
cleareſt ſky, and the miſchievous effects produced 
by their exploſion, ſeem to prove that theſe vapors 
may be a long time, and in great quantity, in the 
atmoſphere, without its being either obſcured or 
agitated by their preſence, The moſt lowering and 
threatening ſky, often becomes clear, and the clouds 
are diſperſed without either wind or tempeſt : it is 
therefore, only by their effects, that we can judge 
of the preſence of theſe principles in the air; We 
have reaſon to conclude, only, that they muſt ne- 
ceſſarily act with an enormous force, to produce 
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| (i ) The learned and ingenious Signior Beccaria, does this, 
He even refers ſhow; hail and rain to the ſame cauſe.—-See his 
Ellttriciſmo artificiale e naturale, and Prieftley's Hiftory of Elec. 
f * ty. - 
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winds which overturn the largeſt trees (K), as hap- 
pened within thefe few years at Saumur ; and even 
towers and confiderable edifices. 


In general, a moderate wind, whether it be cold 
or hot, is never of itſelf fo pernicious as when it is 
violent. The wind is prejudicial to health, only 
in as much as it is either too dry, or too moiſt; too 
hot, or too cold ; or as it brings with it accidental 
principles, from exhalations, which are foreign to 
its nature. As there are many countries in which the 
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(k) The ingenious writer of the Account of the European Set- 
tlements in America, gives the following ſtriking and melancholy 
picture of a Weſt Indian hurricane. It is in the rainy ſeaſon, 
principally in the month of Auguſt, more rarely in July and 
September, that they are aſſaulted by Hurricanes, the moſt ter- 
rible calamity to which they are ſubject from the climate. This 
deitroys, at one ſtroke, the labours of many years, and fruſ- 
trates the moſt exalted hopes of the planter, and often, juſt av 
the moment when he thinks himſelf out of the reach of fortune. 
I is a ſudden and violent ſtorm of wind, rain, thunder and light- 
ning ; attended with a furious ſwelling of the'ſea, and ſometimes 
with an earthquake; in ſhort, with every circumſtance which 
the elements can aſſemble, that is terrible and deſtructive. 

« Firſt they ſee, as a prelude to the enſuing havock, whole 
fields of ſugar canes whirled into the air, and ſcattered oyer tae 
face of the country. The ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are torn 
up by the roots, and driven about like ſtubble. Their wind 
mills are ſwept away in a moment. Their works, the fixtures, 
the ponderous co per- boilers, and ſtills of ſeveral hundred 
weight, are wrenched from the ground, and battered to pieces. 
Their houſes are no protection. The roofs are torn off at one 
blaſt, whilſt the rain, which in an hour riſes five feet, ruſhes 
in upon them with an irreſiſtible violence.“ ; 
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winds are pretty regular and uniform, it will be 
right to attend to the times, at which they begin to 
be felt, and to the countries from which they blow. 
In countries where the winds are irregular, and de- 
pend on unknown cauſes, the cauſes of prevailing 
epidemics will be more difhcult of diſcovery. 


Notwithſtanding all the qualities more or leſs 
noxious of the air, and the different phenomena that 
reſult from them, Man lives and enjoys his health 
in every country of the earth. In length of time, 
Europeans accuſtom themſelves to the heat of Car- 
thagena, and as people advance in life they 
reſume the appearance of health. The natives of 
an unhealthy climate ſupport it much better than 
the ſtrangers do who come amongſt them. The 
mhabitants of Malabar bear very well with their 
air, and notwithſtanding the diſcaſes that prevail 
with them every year, great numbers of them 
live to be very aged. But the Europeans who come 
amongſt them, find their health extremely incom- 
moded, and commonly experience a very dangerous 
fever, after their arrival. The Daniſh miſſionaries 
ſeldom attain their fiftieth year, and indeed the 
greater number of them die before they have been 
there four months. | 


It was obſerved, that the Ruſſians who were at 
Berlin after the taking of that city, were unable to 
ſupport, without ſhuddering, the cold which is 
uſual there in autumn, and which does not ſenſibly 
affect the inhabitants. A temperature of climate, to 


which 
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which we have never been accuſtomed, is every 
where inſupportable. 


Hippocrates, Sydenham, and others of the beſt 
obſervers, have remarked that the ſame epidemi- 
cal diſeaſes have prevailed under very different ſtates 
of the air. There may doubtleſs, in epidemical 
_ diſeaſes, be certain common or particular characters 

which depend on , cauſes that are but little, or not 
at all known, and which, are therefore fo man 
exceptions to general rules, ſo long as they conti- 
nue to be unknown to us. According to che ob- 
ſervations of Mr. Albrecht Stapfer, the village of 
Oberwyl in the canton of Berne, was attacked in tlie 
year 1749 with a moſt violent dyſentery, whilſt the 
other neighbouring villages continued in perſect 
health: In the following year this village was free 
from the attack, altho' it made great ravages in all 
the neighbouring ones, and yet it is ſeparated from 
them by no foreſt or mountain. I have occaſion, 
almoſt every year to obſerve ſomething like this. 
Whilſt I am now writing, the dyſentery is very fa- 
tal to one of our villages, where it began to appear 
leven weeks ago, and yet others in the neighbour- 
hood are perfectly free from complaint (a) * 
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(a The dyſentery like all other contagious diſeaſes is ſpread 
by communication with infected perſons, cloaths, privies, &c. 
and therefore it is not ſtrange that one village ſhould eſcape, 
if its inhabitants were careful to avoid a communication with 
their infected neighbours, Sir John Pringle relates 4 curious 
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ſtanding all chis, however, there are certainly very 
oſten known cauſes, why any particular diſeaſe is 
more prevalent in any particular place, or in an 
particular ſeaſon, than in others, altho' a particular 
temperament of the atmoſphere may occaſionally 


give malignancy to a diſeaſe, that is not dangerous 
of itſelf, and vice verſa. 


Thierry has demonſtrated, and indeed the ob- 
fervations we have related, prove, that the air may 
be very different in neighbouring countries, Sy- 
denham obſerves, that the diſeaſe which is the moſt 
prevalerit at the time of the autumnal equinox, 
commonly gives its particular character to the re- 
maining diſeaſes of the year. Lord Bacon recom- 
mends it to us, to ſeek for the cauſes of a prevail- 
ing epidemic, leſs in the preſent, than in the pre- 
ceding ſtate of the atmoſphere. I have often had 
occaſion to ſee the propriety of this reflection. 
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fact which confirms this doctrine. He informs us, that three 
companies encamped at a ſmall diſtance from the lines, and 
thus removed from the contagion of the privies, almoit er- 
tirely eſcaped the dyſentery, only one man having been taken 
ill of it, whilſt the diſtemper raged conſiderably amongſt the 
main body, and yet ſays he, ** thefe men breathed the ſame 
« air, the contagious part excepted, uſed the ſame vittual, 
* and drank of the ſame water”. This immunity continued 


for fix weeks, when theſe companies joined the reſt of the army, 
and were at laſt infected. hat I 
— l 
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It cannot be denied, however, but that there is ſome- 
thing regular and conſtant in the effects of the diffe- 
rent qualities of the air, I have, I think, ſufficiently 
proved, that certain qualities of the air are uniformly 
noxious, both to Man and other animals in every 
climate. This proves the truth of an obſervation 
made by Hippocrates, that there are times when 
almoſt all the diſeaſes that occur, are extremely ma- 
lignant, and in general fatal: ſo that, coughs, 
phthiſis, angina, are all equally mortal. The 
ſame venerable writer, aſſures us likewiſe, that the 
truth of his obſervations had been confirmed in 
countries very different from each other, and in a 
variety of ſeaſons and climates. 


With regard to the manner in which meteorolo- 
gical obſervations are commonly made, there ſeems to 
be a manifeſt error in eſtimating the ſenſible qualities 
of the air only by the variations of the barometer or 
thermometer. The writers who have aimed at in- 
forming themſelves in this manner of the conſtitu- 
tion of the air, have confined themſelves to matters 
which could yield them no other information, than 
that of the momentary ſtate of the atmoſphere : 
and it is not to this, but to the continuance, or ex- 
ceſs of the ſame temperature, that the attention of the 
phyſician ought to be directed; becauſe the epidemics 
which reſult from the temperature of the ſeaſons, 
never take place but from theſe two cauſes, and it 
was in this way, that Hippocrates aimed at tracing 
the ſource of epidemics. Each ſeaſon ſeems to have 
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a character peculiar to itſelf, and conſequently bas a 
certain and peculiar influence over the living body, 
as Hippocrates very well obſerved, This is the 
cauſe to which we are to aſcribe the diſeaſes of the 
ſeaſons, and if they vary greatly from their uniſor- 
mity and order, an epidemical diſeaſe may natu- 


rally be expected. 
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6-4. A „ 
Of Aliment, conſidered as a remote cauſe of diſeaſes. 


EN ſuffer from errors in diet, not ſo much 

from their ignorance of the uſes and proper- 
ties of aliments, as from their tnattention to the ef- 
lects of theſe errors. The antients uſed to ſay, that 
acute diſeaſes came from heaven, but that chronic 
complaints were the offspring of our irregularities. A 
modern writer has very well obſerved, that the 
ſtroke of death is inflicted by the hand of provi- 
dence, but that we ourſelves embitter it by our bad 
conduct. All muft die: this is a law to which all 
the animated beings of this globe are ſubject, but 
the lingering agonies which lead us on to the grave, 
are commonly che effects of our own follies, 


Bread is a very general article of our food. There 
is not indeed much to be ſaid on the ſubje& of bad 
bread ; I have obſerved, however, that it is often 
very hurtful to children, and that it gives them a 
pale countenance, and breeds worms. Shebbeare is 


ol opinion, chat the rickets are ſo common in France 


amonglt 
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amongſt the children, only becauſe they eat bread, 
which by its acidity deſtroys the calcareous ſubſtance 
of the bones, and reduces them to a ſtate of carti- 
lage. This diſeaſe is not leſs common with us, but 
I aſcribe it to a very different kind of acidity, of 
which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter. 


The avarice of the London bakers has led them 
to an invention which 1s extremely prejudicial to 
the health of the community, and this 1s the putting 
alum into their bread, ' in order to make it unnatu- 
rally white, Theſe people having diſcovered that 
their bread generally occaſioned coſtiveneſs, thought 
of obviating this complaint by mixing jalap with 
their flour, and this had indeed a purgative effect. 
Dr Maningham has taken great pains to point out 
the diflerent methods of ſophiſticating bread, together 
with the marks by which they may be aſcertaincd, 
and the diſeaſes that reſult from them. 


It ſometimes happens that bread, naturally, and 
without any human artifices, becomes extremely 
noxious to heal, This may happen when the corn 
Helds abound with Darncl (Lolium] or with Cockle, 
(Agroſtema Githaco) or when the corn itlelf is 
{mutted. 


Darnel, in the opinion of the beſt botaniſts is a 
very poiſonous plant, and in cold damp ſeaſons it 
grows in ſuch abundance in the fields, that the ig- 
norant farmer fancies all his corn is tranſmuted into 


Darnell. The ſeeds of this plant, when powdexel, 


ale 
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are a little dark coloured, and of a ſweetiſh taſte j 
but it is difficult to diſtinguiſh flour that is poiſoned 
with it from any other. Its effects are to excite un- 
calineſs, vomiting, vertigo, delirium, convulſion, 
and pally (b), Targioni tells us that he ſaw, with 
no little aſtoniſhment, much of this plant cultivated 
in the neighbourhood of Camuglian, where the in- 
habitants, in order to give their bread an agreeable 
taſte, mix it with it, in the proportion of one fixth 


part, and this without ſeeming to have their health 
affected by it. 


Needham deſcribes two ſotts of cockle; in the 
one, the ſeed is converted into a black powder; 
and in the other, there are perceived little elaſtic 
fibres, which have been conſidered as Animalculæ. 
M. de Juſſieu aſcribes the firſt ſort to the corruption 
of the ſeed, and the ſecond to the corruption of the 
flower. This ſeed gives a very bitter and intolerable 
taſte to bread, ſo that it ſeldom occaſions an epide- 
mic diſeaſe, becauſe the people do not willingly eat 
ſuch bread. In France, however, bread of this 
{ort has been known to occaſion gangrene. 
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(5) The ancients who were acquainted with the bad quali- 


ties of this plant, ſuppoſed it to affect the eyes, by rendering 
them dim. Ovid ſeems to allude to this, in the following verſe, 


Et careant folilits ecules-vitiantibts agri. 


"Faſt, lib. 1. 
Smutty 
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Smutty Rye is the effect of a cold ſeaſon, ant 
when made into bread becomes a true poiſon (c). The 
limbs, and eſpecially the feet and legs, of thofe 
who eat it, are firſt benumbed, and then gradually 
aſſuming a black colour, become hard and as fra- 
gile as glaſs, till at length they ſeparate from the 
reſt of the body, before this ſeems to be attacked. 
Dodart examined this corrupt corn with great ac- 
curacy. He found the ears black on the outſide, 
but of a whitiſh colour within, and of a much 
harder texture than the natural rye, being indeed 
ſomewhat tough, This ſmutty rye has by no means 
a bad taſte, and theſe diſeaſed ears are as large and 
as long as the beſt. 


Dr. Lang, Phyſician at Lucerne, in a very ingeni- 
ous diſſertation on this ſubject tells us that the grains 
of bearded or ſmutty rye (d) are ſo many preterna- 
tural excreſcences, of a dark complexion, hard, com- 
buſtible, and more or leſs long and thick, affording 
a little of the taſte of rye, which leaves, however, 
a ſlightly acnd impreſſion on the palate. Within, he 
has found a minute and almoſt invifible worm. In 
general there are fix or ſeven of theſe excreſcences 


in an ear of rye, but in very wet ſeaſons, the num- 
ber is ſometimes increaſed to twelve or more, 
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Hoffman ſpeaks of the ſecale corniculatum nigrum as 4 
poiſon. 


{d) The French call this degenerated rye ergot, from its 
reſemblance to a cock's LE: 
b 
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Is bas been remarked in France, that rye becomes 
ſmutty in the greateſt quantity, in a cold, damp foil, 
and in hy Ay 4 years ; and that the fort of rye 
which is ſqwn in March, and with us called ſum- 
mer rye, is far more ſuhject to this diſeaſe, than that 
which is ſown in autumn, of the winter rye, Mr, 
Chatton, a Surgeon at Mantargis, tells. us that 
the rye is diſeaſed in this manner almoſt every year 
in Sologue, and Berry, eſpecially in light and ſandy 
land; that there are ſew years in which this does 
not happen; but that thele unhealthy grains do ng 
harm, unleſs when in conſiderable quantity; and 
that they eqramonly appear meſt when a wet ſpring 
is ſucceeded by a very hot ſummer, 


Smutty Rye is however not always poiſonous. 
Dr. Lang had occaſion to obſerve that the rye bread 
which contained a certain quantity of thele diſeaſed 
grains, produced none of its yſyal had effects. He 
therefore concludes, that it js noxigus, only when 
the excreſc ences we mentigned are long, and large 
and thick, and when they appear in a wet feaſon. 


Theodore Zwinger the elder doubts Whether 
gangrene be really the effect of ſmutiy rye, becauſe 
it grows in conſiderable quantity in the canton of 
Baſil, where it is ſent to the mill with the other rye, - 
and being made into bread, is eaten without any in- 
convenience. But Baron Bondeli, the Pruſſian mi- 
niſler in Switzerland, obſerved in one of his letters 
to Dr. Lang, that the phyſicians at Berne had at 
firſt conkdered the diſeaſes we have mentioned, a, 
the effects of a particular Rate of the air ; but had 
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been convinced by a great number of very accurate 
experiments, that they ought truly to be referred to 
the corrupted rye, Ritter complains alſo, that at 
the beginning of the preſent century, the diforder 
which aroſe from this ſame caule, was likewife at- 
tributed, by the phyſicians at Berne, to the exceſſive 
cold, to the want of cleanlineſs amongſt the pea- 
ſants, and lower claſs of people, and to their im- 
proper diet; and yet it is certain, that this diſeaſed 
corn kills many animals, and that its fatal eſſecis on 
man have been oſten experienced. This diverſity of 
opinion ſeems to ariſe from the ſmutty rye, as we 


have related, not n drogucing the fame efteds, 


Theſe Ae were acted in W in the 16th 
and 17th centuries ; but they made the moſt conh- 
derable ravages towards the cloſe of 1709. Lemery 
tells us, that from the uſe of this bearded or ſmut 
rye, the limbs blackened and detached themſelves 
from the ſound parts, aud that no remedies were 
found capable of ſtopping the progreſs of the diſ- 
eaſe. There were many melancholy- examples of 
thele effects in the French hoſpitals, particularly 
at Orleans. The French academy of ſcienccs, 
publiſhed, . ſome years ago, an account of the 
gangrene produced by thefe means, It is impofſi- 
ble to read this account without ſhuddering. A hog 
died foon after being fed with this bad corn; all 
the limbs of this animal became gangrenous. In the 
patients who were in the hoſpital at Orleans; the 
mortification ſometimes ſpread only to the knees, 
ſometimes it reached to the thighs ; the lower ex- 


tremities were found to be che moſt commonly al- 
| . tecicd, 
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ſected. Amputation ſeldom ſucceeded in theſe caſes. 
Of an hundred and twenty patients whoſe legs were 
taken off by the French ſurgeons, not more than 
five eſcaped. This is what we are told by the 
academy (a). | ; 


Similar effects have been obſerved in Germany, 
tho' in a leſs degree, from the uſe of grain of this 
ſort. This diſeaſe has likewiſe raged with great vio- 
lence in the cantons of Zurich, Berne, Lucerne, and 
Fribourg. It was extremely fatal in the firſt of theſe 
cantons in 1716. In 1709 it appeared in the 
county of Lenzbourg. In the canton of Lucerne, 
it occaſioned the greateſt diſtreſs in 1709, 1716, 
and 1717. In the firſt of thefe years there were 
fifty perſons attacked with it within a very little diſ- 
trict, forty-nine of them were happily recovered. 
The greater part of thoſe Who were early in the uſe 
of ſuitable remedies, did well. Others, who were 
more careleſs, eſcaped with the loſs of their toes, 
or of ſome of their fingers, or a foot, or a whole 
limb. This evil ſeemed to be at its greateſt height in 
1709, when the miſerable peaſants were unable to 


f 
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a) The reader will probably recolle& an account of a poor 
family at Wattiſham in Suffolk, afflicted with the loſs of their 
limbs, deſcribed in the 52d vol. of the Philoſ. Tranſ. This diſ- 
order, and that recorded by the French academy, were indeed 
extremely analogous in their effects; the poor family at Wat- 
tiſham ate no rye, but their bread. was made from à ſort. of 
damaged wheat, which by the country people is variouſly called 
clag wheat, or rivets, or bearded wheat. 
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guard agalnſt it, by the extreme ſcarcity bf whole. 
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Dr. Lang who has given us an excellent deſcri 
tion of this diſeaſe, has likewiſe taught us how to 
cure it, but as this does dot enter into the plan of 
my work, I beg leave to refer the ſtudious feader to 
the diſſertation itſelf (5). This diſorder was in ge- 
neral preceded by no fever, but with a ſenſe of 
weaknefs, which was felt either in the thorax or ab- 
domen. If in the thorax, the upper limbs were 
threatened with the attack; and if in the abdomen, 
then the lower limbs wete likely to ſuffer. Some 
patients complained of this ſymptom two, three, and 
even four weeks before the diforder actually mani- 
feſted itſelf; others felt it only a few days, previous 
to the attack. There were ſome who were at once 
feized with the moſt terrible ſymptoms without any 
1080s notice; and in the canton of Lucerne, 
ſome ſew perſons loſt one or two of their toes wich- 
out having felt the leaſt pain or inconvenience. The 
moment the diſeaſe had actually taken place in any 
limb, it grew cold, and loſt all ſenſe of feeling, and 
the ſkin became pale, livid and wrinkled, and the cu. 
taneous veins diſappeared. The other parts ſeemed 
to be unaffected, the functions of the body remain- 
ing undiſturbed. When the limbs were wholly be- 
numbed, the patients complained of exceſſive pain, 
but this pain excited only a — degree of fever ; 
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the patients fleep was always much diſturbed ; ſome 
complained of thirſt, and others bled inceſſantly at 
the noſe ; their urine was almoſt conſtantly clear and 
limpid, few of them complained of head ach, nor 
did any of them fall from their appetite. The pain 
of the diſeaſed limbs went on increaſing, together 
with the other ſymptoms, and in caſes in which re- 
medies were inefficacious, the mortification ſpread 
from the fingers to the hand and arm; and fromthe 
toes, to the foot and leg, till at length the diſeaſed parts 
| ſeparated from the healthy. From all theſe obſer- 
vations Dr. Lang was led to conclude, that this poi- 
ſonous rye differs from the generality of poiſons in 
its effects on the ſyſtem. We ſee it carried through 
all the nobler organs' of the body without exciting 
in them any ſenſible injury, if we except a flight 
ſtupor, of which ſome of the patients complain: 
it occaſions none of the alarming ſymptoms, to which 
almoſt all the other poiſons give riſe : it brings on 
no ſpaſms, no ſtricture of the breaſt, no ſyncope, 
or fever : but yet, notwithſtanding al! this, it is to 
be arranged amongſt the flow and hidden poiſons, 
for it occaſions no ſenſible difference in the taſte or 
{mell of the bread, and it is liable to continue a 
long time in the body without manifeſting any ef- 
fects, and theſe when they do appear, are ſome- 
times ſo ſudden, that they become fatal before any 
remedies can be thought of. 


Aliho' this ſort of corn is of all others, capable 
bf being the longeſt preſerved, yet meal of every 
kind is very fuſceptible of corruption, and be- 
comes a very dangerous aliment if long * 
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and in a damp place. The moſt ſatal effects have 
been experienced from corrupted meal, even in 
countries the beſt ſupplied with proviſion. It yields 
a very noxious and penetrating vapor, and a perſon 
worthy of credit, aſſured me not long ago, chat he 
had been preſent at the diſſection of an unfortunate 
poor man, who together with a wiſe and three 
children, were ſuppoſed to have been ſuffocated by 
a vapor of this kind. The lungs, ſtomach, and 
inteſtines appeared as if in a gangrenous ſlate. 


Worms and the different inſects which generate 
in flour that has been long kept, are no leſs noxi- 
ous by the changes they occaſion in this aliment, 
and which by their preſence is rendered ſtill more 
dangerous. And yet this, poiſonous as it is, is 
the food with which the poorer claſs of people are 
nouriſhed, becauſe it is the cheapeſt. 


In many countries, rice anſwers the ſame purpoſes 


as bread does with us. It is the principal food of 


the Turks. The Chineſe make ule of it inſtead of 
bread, altho' their country abounds with corn, 
Rice is alſo almoſt the only article of nouriſhment 
amongſt the Malabars : it is even uſed as bread by 
people of the higheſt claſs, becauſe no wheat grows 
on the Malabar coaſt, It is applied to the fame 
uſe throughout India. The Chineſe boil it with 
water ; the Malabars, with milk and water, and 
eat it in vaſt quantities. Bontius tells us, that hot 
rice is very hurtful to the nerves, that a long con- 
tinued uſe of it weakens the fight, aud even occa- 


ſions 
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ſions total blindueſs; and that this is the reaſon why 
the inhabitants of Java never eat hot rice, 


The other vegetable aliments produce different 
effects according to their particular nature. In ge- 
neral they ſeem to be more ſuitable to man, than 
fleſh meat, and thoſe men ſeem to have lived the 
longeſt, who haye eat the leaſt animal food. A 
vegetable diet ſeems to render us mild and humane, 
but is leſs calculated for a laborious and active 
life, | 5 


We are therefore not to be ſurprized that Pytha- 
goras ſhould prefer vegetable to animal food ; or that 
the Therapeutiſts, adopting fimilar ſentiments, ſhould 
content themſelves with bread and ſalt, adding at 
the moſt a little hyſop; and uſing only water for 
their drink. The earlier Grecks confined them- 
ſelves to vegetablefood, and are faid to have decreed 
divine honours to Pelagus, who firſt taught them 
to eat acorns, which they conſidered as more healthy 
than the other vegetables they had been accuſtomed 
to (c). 5 1 1 Ren 5 - 
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(e) This like many other tales of the ancient writers is pro- 
dably fabulous. Man from the ſtructure of his teeth, ſtomach 
and inteſtines, would ſeem to be deſigned by nature both for 
vegetable and animal food. Many races of people, who ſo 
far from being perverted by luxury, are ſtill in a barbarous 
and uncivilized ſtate, live almoſt wholly on animal food; but 
there are perhaps none who live entirely either on this or vege- 
tables, if we except the Brachman's and ſome others, who do 
fo merely from prejudice of opinion. Dr. Cullen n 

| | tha: 
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The regimen of the Spartans, is likewiſe well 
known in times much later than thoſe, we haye 
juſt now mentioned; a regimen on which they 
prided themſelves ſo much that Pauſanias, aker 
the battle of Platea, directed two  ſyppers 10 
be provided, the one after the Lacedemonian, 
and the other after the Perfian manner. Ob- 
*« ſerve,” ſays he, the folly of our enemies 
'* who accuſtomed to live in this way, ſancie 
themſelves able to conquer us, who live in ſo 
different a manner.“ 


. Vegetables and butter conſtitute the principle food 
of the inhabitants of Bengal, and of Mglabar. The 
traders who paſs from the Coromandel coaſt and 
Surat, to Batavia, live chiefly on leguminous plants. 


All vegetables, howeyer, are not to be conſidered 
as innocent ; without ſaying any thing of thoſe 
which have a deciſive tendency © 2 ſpeedy putre- 
faction, they are apt for the moſt part in certain 
ſubjects to breed flatus, and much more ſo than 
animal food : but as this greatly depends on tem- 
perament, nothing general can be ſaid about it. 
With ſome people, vegetables have conſtantly pur- 


that the ſtate of the hunter and ſhepherd, is more Be and 
more antient, than that of the farmer or gardener. In cold 
countries men ſeem to cat animal food in the greateſt propor- 
tion. This is the caſe with the 8 but Linnæus tells 
us, that they obviate its ill effects by a pleutiſul uſe of ſour 
milk, and by uſing Calla, Menyanthes, and many other plants 
copioufly. In hot climates where there is a greater tendency to 
putrefattion, vegetable food ſeems very properly to be uſed in 
the greateſt proportion, | uſes 
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gative effects, whereas the Minorquins Who ſeed on, 
them ſo much, are almoſt always conſtipated. 


The flatulent nature of fruits is well known. 
Dr. Hales proved long ago, that an apple contains 
480 times its bulk of air. Yet I conſider baked 
apples as a light food, with which, and bread and 
water, | ſhould be able to live without any danger 
of flatulency or hypochondriacal affection, i ſuch a 
kind of life was pleaſing to me. The too free uſe 
of unripe fruit occaſions cardialgia, colics, diarrhoea, 
and nervous diſorders. 


The dyſentery i is almoſt univerſally aſcribed to 
fruit, although all true phyſicians have fo clearly 
proved this opinion to be erroneous. The cauſes 
of this diſeaſe are in a great meaſure to be ſought 
for in the ſtate of the air, which by a ſudden 
tranſition from heat to cold, checks the inſenſible 
perſpiration, and occaſions increaſed determination 
to the inteſlines. If the humours there are acrid, 
dyſentery will take place, and even in people who 
have eaten no fruit; for we have often occaſion to 
ſee this diſcaſe manifeſt itſelf, at a ſeaſon when the 
fruit trees are as yet in flower. It ſometimes pre- 
vails likewiſe in cold countries where there is but 
little fruit, and where the bulk of the people of 


courle cannot procure it. 


It has been very properly . that che dy- 
ſentery is ſometimes occaſioned in autumn, by the 
inſects that are ſwallowed with leguminous plants. 
and even with fruit. Decker, who has written an 
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excellent Uiſſertation on this diſeaſe, tells us it was 
impoſſible that fruit could in any way have contri- 
buted to the dyſentery, of which he gives us the 
hiſtory, and which made fo much havoc. He ob- 
ſerves, that very often when there is the greateſt 
plenty of fruit, there is no dyſentery ; that he has 
ſeen it attack perſons who had never eaten any 
fruit, and even infants at the breaſt whoſe mothers 
had carefully avoided fruit: that the dyſentery 
which was ſo prevalent and fatal at Nimeguen, had 
attained its higheſt degree before any fruit was in 
ſeaſon, and in fine, that they who ate fruit, and they 
who did not, were indiſcriminately attacked by it. 
Every day's experience leads to prove, that the 
ſummer fruits never occaſion dyſentery. Dr. Tiſſot, 
alerts that no prejudice is more erroneous than 
this, and chat only obſtinate and of courſe unen- 
lightened people can poffibly ſupport it, becauſe 
ripe and eſpecially the ſummer fruits, are the true 
preſetvatives againſt the dyſentery (a). This proves 


how 
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) Dr. Tiſſot always made it a rule in thoſe ſeaſons, in which 
dyſentery. was molt frequent, to eat little fleſh meat, but much 
fruit; and he affirms, that he never had the ſlighteſt attack of the 
diſeaſe 3 and that other phyſicians of his acquaintance, who 
uſed the like precautions, were equally free from the infection. 
He tells us, that he ſaw eleven patients in one houſe attacked 
with dyfentery, nine of whom were tractable, cat fruit, and 
recovered. 'The grand mother, and one child whon ſhe loved 
-particularly, and whom ſhe managed in her own way, with 

rnt wine, ſpices and oil, but no fruit, died. In the year 1751, 
the dyſentery having deſtroyed almoſt a Whole regiment in the 
ſouth of France, the officers at length purckaced the entire c 
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how juſtly in general chat man thinks, why rejeds 
che opinions of the multitude. eee 


Experiments ſeem to prove that grapes contain 
an immenſe quantity of air. It is certain, that 
they prove extremely flatulent to delicate people 
who have not an open belly, I have indeed ſeen a 
man {well and die ſuddenly after eating a prodj- 
gious quantity of grapes; but this perſon had been 
ſubject to the convulſive diſorder, we call St. Vitus's 
dance. ner] | 3 


Oily aliment dexived from vegetables is exceed- 
ingly noxzous, and ſometimes occaſions a real epi- 
demic, eſpecially if much fat and oily animal food 
is uſed at the ſame time. This ſeems to be the rea- 

ſon why the itch prevails ſo conſtantly in the He- 
brides (ö). In Lowes Saxony, where people live 
nearly in the manner that bogs do with us, turnip 
oil is a very general and moſt nauſeous article of 
food. The religion of ſome countries prohibits 
certain religious orders, the uſe of animal fat or but- 
ter, Theſe people therefore prepare all their cookery 
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of ſeveral acres of vineyard, whither they carried the ſick ſoldiers, 
and gathered the grapes for thoſe who were too weak to be taken 
to the field. They who were well, likewiſe, lived chiefly on 
grapes, and after this ſays Nr. Tiſſot, not one man died, nor 
were any more attacked with the diſorder. | 

5) The lower claſs of people in the northern of Scot- 
land, and in the Hebrides, get but very little animal bod. In 
the latter they eat great quantities of but both there and in 
the Highlands, there is a great conſumption of milk and 


vegetables. ; 
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with oil: and this is the reaſon why fo many of 
them are ſubjet to ruptures. - Great numbers of 
them likewiſe void their urine in their ſleep; fo great 
is the relaxation produced in all the viſcera by the 


extreme uſe of oil (c). I have obſerved that oil is in 


general very hurtful to perſons who have weak 


ſtomachs, and that in thefe it has conſtantly the 


effect of increaſing indigeſtion, - 


Milk ſeems to hold 'a middle place between the 
animal and vegetable kingdom. In certain cn- 
cumſtances it is the belt of all aliments. Hence 
the ſupreme Being ſeems to have intended it for 


our firſt nounſhment. Human milk is indil- 


- putably the ſweeteſt and moſt: fluid; next to this 
comes aſſes milk, and in ſucceſſion mares milk, and 


goats milk. Cows milk contains the leaſt faccha- 


rine matter, and is the leaſt fluid of any (d). It is 


obſervable however, that che moſt fluid milk throws 
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e) There ought to be taken into the account here, that theſe 
religious orders are prohibited the uſe of every fort of animal 
food, and are therefore confined to fiſh, and vegetables, which 
they prepare commonly with oil. A moderate uſe of freſh oil 


is a very uſeful article of diet, when we take with it a proper 


proportion of annimal food; and it is obſervable, that in Lan- 
guedoc and Provence, where there is a great conſumption of 


dil amongft people of every claſs, there are no bad effects ſeen 
to ariſe from it. 


(4) This ought rather to be ſaid of goats milk, which ought 
in this reſpect to be placed after cows milk, as being leſs ſweet 


and fluid, fo as not to be eaſy of ſeparation, and never ſpon- 


taneouſly throwing out a cream, as is the caſe with the other 


| milks, 


- 
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out the thickeſt and the firmeſt cream : this ſeems 
to be the reaſon why cheeſe prepared from the 
thinneſt milk is commonly the firmeſt. 


Rouſſeau ſays it is a folly to fear any ill effects 
from the milk's curdling in the ſtomach. He is 
right in this, becauſe it is a natural and conſtant ef- 
fet. The milk that children throw off their ſto- 
machs by vomit, is conſtantly in this ſtate ;” the ex- 
crements of young animals could not have a firm 
conſiſtence, if the milk they take did not — 
It may be argued from this, chat milk is not adopted 
to every ſtomach, but not that it is unhealthy be- 
cauſe it curdles. | 


An Engliſh phyſician ſtarted this objection long 
before Rouſſeau: he was anſwered, that it was a 
known fact, that many perſons had been attacked 
with conſiderable pain, and even convulſions and 
death, from taking ſome acid ſubſtances after milk. 
and that on this account the coagulation of milk in 
the ſtomach. was unwholeſome. Another, Engliſh 
writer obſerves, that cows milk becomes ' four and 
coagulates ſpontaneouſly after ſtanding only twelye 
hours when the weather is hot, and that of courſe 
it cannot be denied but that milk naturally curdles 
in the ſtomach, but that in general no ill effects re- 
ſult from this: the colics, aud green ſtools, which 
are ſo frequent in children, ariſing wholly from 
ſome defect of the bile, which is known to have ſo 
much influence on digeſtion, the moment the ali- 
ment paſſes into the inteſtines. -The concluſion of 
this laſt writer is, however, by no means complete. 
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The green colour of the ſtools is indeed-owing tg 
a particular ſtate of the bile. But to what cauſe are 
we to aſcribe the latter? Signior Zeviani, an ingeni- 
ous Italian tells us that chymical experiments prove 
the foeces to become of a green colour, by the 
acidity and corroſiveneſs they acquire in their pal- 
ſage through the inteſtines, and that by theſe means 
the bile becomes as. green as when we mix it with 
the nitrous acid. This effect is therefore to be 
explained by the aceſcency of the milk. 


It is of importance to be known, chat milk, altho 
it be more ealy of digeſtion than any other aliment, 
is likewiſe the moſt hurtful, when imperfectly or 
not at all digeſted. Infants never vomit milk when 


their ſtomachs are able to digeſt it. 


Boerhaave blamed the conduct of women who 
"boil the milk they intend for their children, in or- 
der to correct an imaginary crudity. He tells us, 
that milk is ſpoiled by boiling, becauſe the heat 
throws off its moſt wholeſome and fluid parts, and 
he therefore recommends it to be given with bread 
without being boiled (e). A phyſician who ſhould 
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{ e) Many writers have „ gp a ſpir. rector. in milk which 
evaporates by boiling, but this 1s ws mere y imaginary or 
af Baule conſequence. Boiled milk is found to yield more 
foeces than raw milk. Dr. Cullen aſeribes this to the N 
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deliver ſuch a doctrine in Switzerland, would per- 
haps be in danger of his life, from the rage of ſome 
good women. | 


' Indigeſted milk leaves a hard cheeſy ſubſtance, 
which nature is unable to aſſimilate, and hence 
ariſe colics, cardialgia, convulſions, and even death. 
In other -circumſtances, the inteſtines become diſ- 
tended with flatus, ſo as to render the abdomen ex- 
tremely bard ;' the glands of the meſentery become 
obſtructed, the foeces paſs through without affording 
any nutritious matter, and the patients die from 
manition. 


Boerhaave ſonght for the cauſe of theſe ill effects in 
the ina@ivity of the bile, which from a want of due 
energy is unable to reſolve this hard and cheeſy 
mauer. It is well known how much they who 
have weak ſtomachs, and above all hypochondriacal 
anct hyſterical patients, are liable to ſuffer from a 
milk diet, altho' ſome of them do indeed adopt it 
with impunity : It was on this account that proſeſ- 
for Winter of Leyden thought a milk diet was im- 
mo_ for gouty people, if they have naturally weak 

omachs, or are of a very irritable habit, ſubject to 
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being thoroughly blended by the heat, it being well known 
that milk kept for ſome time expoſed to the air, has advanced 
ſo far towards a ſpontaneous ſeparation. Again, when milk is 
boiled, a conſiderable quantity of air is detached, as appears 
from the froth on the Aire, and air is the chief inſtrument 
of fermemation in bodies, ſo that after this progeſs it is Jeſs 
liable to aceſcency, 1 | 
ſpaſ- 
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lpaſmodic aceſceny; becauſe the aceſency of the 
milk will in theſe be likely to produce the worſt 


effects. 


The effects of indigeſted pap are no leſs fatal to 
children. Iam aware that pap conſtitutes the princi- 
pal aliment of millions of children, and I am at the 
lame time ſenſible thatan infinite number of them are 
carried off by it. I have already ſaid this; hence 
arife the vomiting; inceſſantcolic ; diarrhoea; frothy, 
grey, yellow, green, or dark coloured ſtools ; ſwelled 
belly; worms; the frequent cardialgia; and the con- 
vulſive affections which ſometimes carry off children 
beſore my eyes; together with all the other ſym- 
toms which the phyſicians of every country ſee and 
defcribe, and in vain attempt to prevent or cure, 
becauſe in this they have to encounter with the 
obſtmacy and prejudices of all the old women. 
It would be leſs difficult to tran ſport the Alps into 
the vaſt plains of Aſia, than it would be to convince 
theſe good ladies of their error. 


J have ſeen all thefe aceidents; fometimes fepa- 
rately, and ſometimes combined together in conh- 
derable numbers, and I have conftantly traced them 
to the ſame ſource, I have in many caſes relieved 
children from theſe complaints, and they would in- 
deed wholly diſappear, if parents would liſten to rea- 
fon and the advice of thoſe who have no other view 
than to do good, They ought to reflect that preju- 
dices in a matter of this fart are criminal, and that 
they are accountable for them to the ſupreme Being, 
and to ſociety. A liwie weak broth, or bread _ 

milk, 
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milk, would be free from all theſe dangers. But it 
is to no purpoſe that we adviſe. The prejudice that 
_ prevails in Switzerland and other countries on this 

lubject, is the reaſon why the rickets is ſo prevalent 
amongſt children. This diſeaſe (a) which firſt 
appeared in England about the middle of the 16th 
century, is attended with conſiderable appetite. The 
children, who are afflicted withit, eat much, but at the 
ſametime loſe their fleſh : their belly is generally hard 
and tumid : their limbs and trunk gradually become 
bent and unable to ſupport them, whilſt their 
head and abdomen, and ſome other particular parts 
increaſe conſiderably in volume. Children are very 
rarely attacked with this complaint before the ſixth 
month, tho' I have ſometimes ſeen it happen betore 
that age, in Switzerland. In general it makes its 
appearance in children of two or three years of age, 
and if it he not well cured, as is too often the caſe, 
it leaves behind it glandular obſtructions which» 
very often terminate fatally. 


ll. 
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(] Foreign writers, ſpeaking of this diſeaſe, frequently give it 
the name of Morbus Anglicus, or the Engliſh diſcaie; and this is 
the cafe with Dr. Z. from a ſuppoſition that it is of Engliſh origin. 
They have indeed for this opinion the authority of our countryman, 
Gliſlon, who in his famous work dt rachitide ſays, ** Innotuit au- 
+ tem primum hie morbus (quantum quidem ex aliorem rela- 
tione, diligenti facto examine, colligere patuimus) Angliæ 
© trattibus, in comitatu ſcilicet DofTer et Sometſet, triginta 
circiter abhine annis“. Pag. 3. edit. Lond. 1666. L here 
can be no doubt however, but that this is a diſorder common 
to many countries, and of a very afitient date. It ſeems in- 
deed to be very clearly deſcribed by Hippocrates in the 2d 
chapter of his book 4 Articulls. | 

Vor. II. B b Dr. 
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Dr. Zeviani, an ingenious phyſician at Verona, . 
publiſhed not long ago, an ingenious work on this 
diſeaſe, which is by no means unfrequent in Italy. 
His obſervations agree entirely with ours. He con- 
ſiders it as a diſorder in which all the parts of the 
body are affected by a peculiar acrimony, which he 
aſcribes to the corruption of the milk with which 
children are fed. He is of opinion that this, when 
in a leſs degree, is the ſource of other infantile diſ- 
eaſes; and of the rickets when in its higheſt degree. 
1 agree with Zeviani in the fundamental part of his 
argument; but I confeſs myſelf te be of opinion, that 
the abſurd uſe of pap brings on this diſeaſe much 
ſooner than milk (6). | 


Vandermonde, was likewiſe of opinion, that pap 
was a very unhealthy food for infants. © This in- 
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This is ſurely not the only remote wa to be ſought 
for in this diſeaſe, which is known to occur chiefly in moilt and 
unhealthy ſituations, and very often from the negligence of 
nurſes in not exerciſing their children ſufficiently. It is fre- 
quently the conſequence of other diſeaſes ; ſuch as the ſmall- 
pox, meaſles, and above all of intermittents. Sydenham having 
remarked that excepting thoſe years in which autumnal inter- 
mittents were predominant, the rickets rarely occurred. Den- 
tition and morbid irritability may likewiſe have a ſhare in de- 
termining the complaint; nor ſhould the age, diſeaſes and mode 
of lite of the parents be forgotten; all theſe circumſtances, to- 
gether with many others which might be mentioned, prove 
that Dr. Z. Zeviani, and others, are not ſufficiently authorized 
in their opinion of its being ſolely occaſioned by a * 


mode of diet. f - 
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« digeſtible mixture”, ſays he, © of milk and flour 
« which has not fermented, forms a maſs in the 
« ſtomach which undergoes no other change than 
« what leads it back to its original aceſcency”. The 
reader will do welt to conſult him on this ſubject. 
Plutarch tells us, that the Spartans fed their children 
very ſparingly, that they might grow the more. 


The Swiſs eat but little butter, in compariſon 
with what is conſumed in Holland and England. 
It is never introduced at table. In Lower Saxony, 
and Brandenburgh, where, by way of ſupper, peo-. 
ple content themſelyes with bread and butter (of 
which, by the bye, they are as fond as the Engliſh are 
of their punch) and they often experience the ill ef- 
ſets of this, as their butter is ſalted, and very often 
rancid. This occaſions heart burn, and a diſagreea- 
ble taſte in the mouth. It is certain that butter, 
and eſpecially fried butter, may occaſion many in- 
conveniences. 


Butter, which is che more oily part of the milk 
coagulated by an acid principle, is extremely liable 
to acidity and rancidity; and as butter. becomes ſo 
ipontancoully, it will be eaſy to conceive how much 
ſooner it will do this in the ſtomach, In man; 
ſubjects it excites nauſea, painful cardialgia, and 
even vomiting. Like oil it relaxes the ſolids when 
taken in conſiderable quantity. Notwithſtanding 
this, however, good freſh butter may be uſeful, 
laken in the morning, and drinking with it ſome 
light wine. It can then do no harm, except by its 
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quantity, or by the bad ſtate of the ſtomach of 
thoſe who take it (c). 


There is leſs confumption of cheeſe in Switzer. 
land, than in Germany, or Holland. I have often 
ſmiled when they ſpoke to me, at ſome of the German 
tables, of cheeſe, as a ſubject which was nat beyond 
the ſphere of a Swiſs. We have two ſorts of cheeſe, 
hard and ſoſt: of theſe the former ſeems to be the 
moſt wholeſome. Jt increaſes the appetite ; but 
when uſed too liberally, occaſions cardialgia and 
even prevents fleep. The green cheeſe, which we 
call ſchabꝛeieger, is the ſtrongeſt cheeſe of this ſort, 
and is likewiſe the moſt hurtful, The ſoft cheeſes 
are the molt ſavory, but they load the prime viz 
with an indigeſtible and inſoluble matter, and 
hence ariſe , many inconveniences, All our hard 
drinkers, and likewiſe the idle and lazy amongſt 
our lower claſs of people, eat great quantitics of this 
cheeſe ; on hearing them ſpeak, one would think 
they have always a morſel of cheeſe in their 
throats, which does not ill agree with our guttural 
accent. There are even ſome of our better fort of 
people who prefer this cheefe, eſpecially when it is 
rotten, This partakes indeed too much of the Swiſs, 
but we know that the Romans were fond of aſafœ- 
tida, and that the Indians of theſe days conſider 


* 


it as a delicacy. 
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e) Dr. Cullen, ſpeaking of butter, is aware of the diſordtrs 
it may produce in the prime viz, by its rancicity ; but he 
thinks we ought to prefer good freſh butter to the. imported oils, 
which by not being freſh, have always ſome degree of — 

at 
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The nothern nations, eſpecially thoſe which are 
neareſt to the pole, ſeed much on animal diet. The 
Japaneſe eat no quadrupeds, but live chiefly on wa- 
ter fowl. They uſe no milk; nevertheleſs, the Whale, 
even to its inteſtines, affords them a delicious repaſt, 
Nor are they ſparing in their uſe of other fiſh : on 
this account they are often in ſuch extreme want of 
proviſions, that the lower claſs of people are obliged 
to content themſelves with fea plants, and even poi- 
ſonous herbs, the effects of which they counteract 
by their manner of preparing them, 


The Egyptians are ſtill more reſerved in their uſe 
of meat. Some of them eat poultry, but their more 
common food is milk, and all their meals are very 
ſimple. The ſame ſobriety is found to prevail 
throughout China and India, where meat is very 
ſparingly uſed. 


The Chinefe phyſicians commonly recommend 
abſtinence to the ſick ; in fevers they will not evenallow 
the patient to eat either meat or fiſh or eggs. Their 
permiſſion extends only to rice water, or to rice with 
a conſiderable proportion of water, and even of 
this they are very ſparing. They obſerve that the 
ſtomach can never perform its functions while the 
body is ailing, and that aliment, tho it be taken in 

little quantity, will of courſe be ill digeſted. The 
fame opinions and practice prevail throughout che 
whole of the Eaſt · Indies, and in Japan. Theſe orien- 
tal phyſicians evince more wiſdom in this matter, 
than thoſe amongſt us, who ſacrifice to the inclinations 
and appetite of people of faſhion, with a ſervile com- 
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plaifance, and very often allow the uſe of meat when 
every circumſtance of the caſe forbids it. 


Meat of every kind certainly diſpoſes our hu- 
mours to- alkaleſcency. Animal food ſometimes 
putrifies very ſoon after it is taken into the ſtomach, 
The impreſſion which is made by fire on meat, 
concentrates its ſavoury principle, and exalts its 
{alt and oil more or leſs, in proportion, as the fire 
is more or leſs active. Meat fried in butter or oil 
diſpoſes it the more ſpeedily to putreſaction, as che 
boiling: point of oil is known to be 600, whereas 
water boils at 212, and therefore a greater degree 
of fire will be required to prepare meat. in this 
manner. 


But of all meats, /d) pork ſeems to be the 
moſt alkaleſcent, The filth on which our hogs 
commonly. feed, affords only depraved juices, and 
experience proves to us, that theſe of all animals are 
the moſt ſubject to diforders of the lungs and ſkin 
This is the reaſon why in all well governed places 
the hogs are directed to be killed. Birds which live 
wholly-on inſets and which are eſteemed ſo deli- 
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(A) This is by no means certain. It is a very ſucculent and 
nutritious food, and was therefore given to the Athlet. Both 
the Jews and Mahometans do indeed forbid the uſe of pork, 
which in warm countries is ſaid to increaſe the leproſy ; but 
of this we have no ſatisfactory proof, and neither the ancient 
Greek, phyſicians, nor the Romans with whom this meat was 
held in high eſtimation, ſeem to have complained of any bad 
r | ; 
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cious to the rich, irritamanta gulæ, are ſtill more 
alkaleſcent. Partridges poſſeſs this quality in ſo 


high a degree, that it is impoſſible to feed on chem 


three days together without falling ſick, Meat, which 
becomes putrid in the ſtomach, occaſions conſidera- 


ble flatus; and the ſame thing happens likewiſe 
from indigeſtion, It will therefore be uſeful to 
know whether they who have naturally a weak ſto- 


mach ſuffer moſt from vegetable or animal food. 


I make a conſiderable differente between different 


meats, Thus the white meat of poultry and veal 


ſeems in general to be the moſt eaſy of digeſtion. ' 
The meat of young animals is more eaſily digeſted 


than that of old (e). Beef, pork; black game, and 
wild fowl in general, are difficult of digeſtion ; and 


ſo is fat meat. The fleſh of the wild boar is more 
eaſy of digeſtion than pork, and this becauſe that ani- 


mal feeds chiefly (/) on acorns. Beef, of all other 
meats, ſeems to be the leaſt foluble when it is eaten 


too late: it therefore does harm, not becauſe it be- 
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(et) This opinion, tho' pretty generally received, does not 
ſeem to be well founded. The meat of young animals being 


more difficult of digeſtion, than that of old; and this, from its 


being more viſcid and gelatinous. Dr. Bryan Robinſan relates 
a remarkable caſe, which tends to prove this, of a perſon who 
accultomed himſelf ro puke in the evening, and who uſed to 
throw up veal indigelted; tho of beef there were ſeldom any 
remains, - | 

Or rather becauſe it is more exerciſed; and is of a firmer 
and leſs gelatinous texture than the domeſtic hog. 


comes 
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comes putrid in the ſtomach, which I have never 
experienced, but becauſe it ſeems to load it (g). 


Shebbeare, ſeems to go too far, when he aſſerts that 
animal food is more natural and analogous to us 
than vegetable; and that it is likewiſe more eaſy of 
digeſtion. © Zeviani does better in adviſing, a mix- 
ture of animal and vegetable ſubſtances in cafes of 
hypochondriacal flatulency ; becauſe it is not yet 
determined which of the two are the moſt flatulent, 
I know many. people who have been exceedingly 
affected in this way from the uſe of vegetables, 
altho' they felt no ſuch inconvenience from veal, 
wild fowl, poultry, veniſon, wild boar, or hams, or 
ſauſages. Beef, gooſe, or duck, or hare, occaſi- 
oned indeed conſiderable flatus, but by no means 
fo much as was the effect of vegetable food. 


From the preceding reflections I believe we may 
venture to conclude, that meat of every fort will oc- 
caſion flatus, when it is ſo alkaleſcent as to putrify 
in the ſtomach ; but that this does not happen in 
every ſtomach, and that animal food when well 
cholen is therefore leſs flatulent than vegetable food. 
Vegetable food, however, is/leſs ſtimulating when 
carried into the blood than animal food, its bad el- 
ſects. when it produces ſuch, ſeem wholly to be con- 
fined to the prime viz, and it will therefore be pre- 
ferable to animal food, when ever we aim at remov- 
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(2) This is perhaps not quite ſo applicable to this country, 
where beef ſeems to be in the greatelt perfection, and much 
more ſoluble than it is in many other parts of Europe, 

ing 
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ing and diſpoſition to fever. I have oſten on ſuch 
occaſions experienced the good effects of baked 
apples freed from their rinds. 


There prevails a very abſurd and dangerous pre- 
judice with reſpect to the jelly of meat. This pre- 
judice ſeems to be kept up by many of thoſe phyſi- 
cians who practice by rote, and who are too often 
the ſupporters of popular errors. They force, as 
it were, patients who have weak ſtomachs, and par- 
ticularly thoſe who are exhauſted, to ſwallow jellies, 
which are procured in greater quantity from veal than 
from beef; from muttoni almoſt in the ſame propor- 
tion as from veal, but in leſs quantity from poultry. 
Be upon your guard, ſays Boerhaave, againſt jellies, 
if you have to do with a weak Romach, for they 
digeſt only with the moſt robuſt people, and in 
weaker ſtomachs become truly glutinous and inſolu- 
ble. It is a miſtaken notion, adds that great man, 
to ſuppoſe theſe preparations to be the more nutri- 
tious becauſe they are without any additional mix- 
ture: it being certain that by dilution with ten times 
their quantity of water they would be rendered 
more ſoluble to a weak ſtomach. Sr 


Fiſhes in general ſeem to be leſs alkaleſcent than 
meat, for we are not to attribute to them, effects 
which are due only to the ſuperfluous ſpicery with 
which they are ſeaſoned. Healthy fiſh leems never 
to procluce theſe effects. There are many weak 
ſtomachs which tho' unable to take in meat, digeſt 
ſea fiſh, and even freſh water fiſh, without any in- 
convenience. The ſalmon which aſcends our rivers 
to ſpawn, frequently excite a cramp in the Romach, 
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which is eaſily relieved by vomiting. At theſe 
times the ſalmon appear to be relaxed and ſickly, and 
hen they have ſpawned become covered with puſ- 
tules. This ſeems to have been the reaſon why the 
Dutch, who eat of them formerly, were afllicted 
with leproſy ; and why the Egyptians are ſubje& 
to elephantiaſis by feeding on the putrid fiſhes of 
the Nile, and of lome ſtagnant waters, 


The conſtant uſe of fiſh, joined to the great con- 
ſumption of other mucilaginous aliment, and cheeſe, 
ſeems to be the cauſe E. the frequency of | EA 
difeaſes and of the ſtone amongſt the Dutch. 


Ihe Icelanders drink the oil of fiſh in conſidera- 
ble quantity, and this from its great rancidity, and the 
alkalaſcency it occaſions in the blood veſlels, ſeems 
to prove why the ſmall-pox, when intro uced there 
from Denmark, was ſo fatal that the patients com- 
monly died on the third day. I am not certain 
whether from the great number of children obſerved 
on the ſea coaſt, and near great rivers, we do right 
to conclude that a fiſh diet contributes to popula- 
tion. The obſervation of Monteſquieu on this lub- 
ject is at leaſt very ingenious, when he tells us that 
the regimen of certain monks ſeems to be wholly re- 
pugnant to the intentions of their founders. 


It is eaſy to conceive om the ſenſible qualities of 
the ſpices, that nature never intended them to be 
uſed in the proportion generally adopted by us at 
- preſent. It is in Europe that the greateſt exceſſes 
are committed in this feſpect: it is well kriown how 
much they diſpoſe to gout, indigeſtion and .a long 
| | train 
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train of other ills. We are told that in India the 
exceſſive uſe of candid nutmegs occaſions lethar 
It has been very well ſaid, that the beſt quality of 
ſpices is to ſtimulate the appetite ; and their worſt, 
to deſtroy by inſenſible degrees the tone of the in- 


teſtines. 


Sugar ſeems to have become one of the moſt ne. 
ceſſary articles of our food. It was pretended tha" 
ſugar generated pituita and thickened the fluids, but 
Boerhave aſcribes to it a very attenuating and even 
ſaponaceous quality. He informs us, however, at 
the ſame time, that by diſſolving too much of our oil, 
it thins and relaxes us. We are therefore not to be 
ſurprized at Fracaffini's including fugar amongſt the 
cauſes of hypochondriacal affection. Linnæus tells 
us, however, that he has ſeen people attain a very. 
advanced life who had accuſtomed themſelves to a 
liberal uſe of ſugar. 


The veſſels uſed in the preparation of our food 
may likewiſe become noxious to health. The reader 
will conceive perhaps that we are alluding to cop- 
per veſſels, becauſe oP is conſidered as a true 
poiſon, which even water is able to attack; and be- 
cauſe we have often been told that aliment prepared 
in untinned copper veſſels had excited the moſt hor- 
ible vomitings, and that copper in a very minute 
doſe is a powerful emetic. There appeared not 
long ago in the Gazeites an article from Mecklen- 
burgh, in which was ſaid, “ within theſe few days 
„we had a convincing proof of the bad effects of 

copper which have been fo often experienced from 
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if the uſe of untinned copper veſſels in cookery, 
© A farmer came from Groſſenluken to Guſtrow 
market with a quantity of ſour cheeſe, which he 
„ fold. All thoſ: who ate of theſe cheeſes were 
attacked with vomitings, convulſions and other 
* alarming ſymptoms. Dr. Brun, of Guſtrow, to 
« whom ſome of theſe cheeſes were ſent, aſcribed 
* all thele effects to the copper veſlels, in which they 
had been made, In conſequence of this report 
* the magiſtrates have proſcribed the uſe of copper 
*« veſlels, in the preparation of cheeſe or any other 
aliment from milk.” Now I wiſh to aſk, with 
all the reſpe& due to the probity of this cheeſe mer- 
chant, and to the ingenuity of the Guſtrow phyſician, 
whether all theſe accidents might not be referred 
wholly to the cheeſe itſelf. M. Eller has proved to 
the academy at Berlin, that the uſeof copper veſſels 
is far leſs dangerous than it is 9 ſuppoſed 
to be. 


The 3 experienced chymiſts, lays M. Eller, 
have never been able to diſcover any noxious qua- 
lity in copper when freed from every heterogeneous 
matter. The corroſive and dangerous properties 
of metalic ſubſtances take place only when they 
are in a ſaline or vitriolic ſtate, Well water, after 
boiling two hours in a copper veſſel, afforded no 
marks of copper either to the taſte or when exa- 
mined chymically. Nor did beer, milk, falted 
beef, cabbages, carrots, lard, pears or apples, boiled 
in the ſame veſſel, afford any appearance of copper, 
cither by. evaporation or calcination or extraction, 
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Vegetables which yield a kind of volatile alkali, 
ſuch as onions, garlic, horſe radiſh, when boiled 
with meat in copper veſſels appeared to be equally 
free from any metallic taint. M. Eller made fimi- 
Jar experiments with elder root boiled in copper veſ- 
ſels, and alſo with coffee. But neither theſe, nor 
pure water that had remained all night in a copper 
veſſel, nor water that had been boiled in it and then 
ſuffered to cool, nor broth prepared in it from ſeve- 
veral pounds of beef, afforded the leaſt particle 
of copper. Water to which a little common ſalt, 
had been added, did indeed diſſolve a few grains of 
the metal, but this was not the caſe when the ſalt by 
being mixed with other ſubſtances, was able to act 
on thele inſtead of the copper. 


It 1s therefore the opinion of this ingenious writer, 
that food prepared in copper veſſels becomes noxious, 
and will excite vomiting, &c. only when wine or vine- 
gar, or lemon juice, or any other acid are mixed 
with the aliment; or when meat or vegetables, are 
ſuffered to remain too long time in ſuch veſſels ex- 
poſed to a moiſt air, which will a& on the ſurface 
of the metal and form a verdigreaſe. ( 
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2 Dr. Falconer in a little work lately publiſhed by him 
on the poiſon of copper, has given many uſeful 'obſervations 
and experiments on this ſubject. It is obſervable that vinegar 
js extremely liable to acquire a noxious impregnation from braſs 
or copper in the preparation of pickles, in many of which a 
fine blue or green colour is reckoned a tell of ſuperior * 
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M. Margraaff has very accurately examined mary 
kinds of tin, and in all of them he diſcovered a conſi- 
derable portion of Arſenic, which would lead us to 
ſuſpect the wholeſomenels of tin veſſels. It will ap- 
pear from hence how dangerous it may be to ſuffer 
any acid ſubſtance to remain long in them. Altho' 

we are ſpeaking bere only of veſſels uſed in cookery, 
yet I cannot avoid quoting a curious fact related by 
Baron Van Swieten, who tells us that all the ſer- 
vants of a family were attacked with the colic of 
lead, from keeping the water they drank, in a large 
leaden veſſel (:). Dr. Schinz, a phyhcian at Zurich, 

is employed in experiments to determine the noxious 
effects of metallic veſlels of every fort, uſed in cookery, 


Hitherto I have contented myſelf with pointing 
out how the general qualities of our aliment ma 
be conſidered as the remote cauſes of diſeaſes: there 
remains now to be determined how they may prove 
noxious by being taken in too large or too ſmall 
a quantity, or by being improperly mixed, 


Too much food is prejudicial to the body, and 
particularly to the mind. Continued voracity ren- 
ders us ſtupid, Temperance — adds to the 
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this quality being often intentionally heightened by nice denſe. 
wives, by throwing in a few halfpence. Dr. Falconer quotes 
ſevera] modern books of cookery, in which a braſs, bell-metal, 
or copper pan is particularly directed to be uſed whenever a 
fine green colour is required. | 
(i) Sir George Baker's obſervations on the poiſon of lead, 4 
not appear till alter this work was written. 
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adivity and energy of the mind. The ancient 
Egyptian phyficians derived all diſeaſes from the ali- 
ment; and their preſcriptions in diſeaſes were there- 
fore chiefly confined to vomits, purgatives, and ab- 
ſtinence. The beſt way to preſerve health is to eat 
even leſs than we are able to digeſt. 


Cheyne has very well fait} that we muſt preſerve 
our ſtomachs clean if we wiſh to keep our head 
clear: a boy who was found in a foreſt, poſſeſſed fo 
acute a ſenſe of ſmell, from the ſimplicity of his 
diet, that he was able to diſtinguiſh by it ſalutary 
plants from thoſe which had bad qualities. But this 
delicacy ſoon wore off when he came to live like 
other men. A certain blind man is faid to have 
diſtinguiſhed colours by the touch, but he c6ald do 
this only when his ſtomach was empty. Pythagoras 
ate and drank with great moderation with a view to 
elevate the faculties of his mind. Carneades previ- 
ous to his diſpute with Chryſippus is faid to have 
purged himſelf with hellebore, to clear His brain 
and increaſe the forte of his imagination. It is re- 
lated of Protogenes that during the ſeven years he 


was employed on the picture of Jalyſus, his food | 


conſiſted wholly of lupines anda little water. He 
was of opinion that this light and ſimple nouriſh- 
ment would leave him the freedom and delicacy of 


imaginativn, 


We are told by Philo, that the Therapeutiſts were 
not permitted to eat before the fan went down, and 
that they did this from an opinion that as the ſearch 
alter wiſdom ought to be the employment of the day, 


the 
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will excite head ach, colic, or what is well known 
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the care of the body ſhould be deferred till night. 
We are told that many perſons of this ſect ab- 
ſtained many days together from every kind of food, 
and lived, ſays Philo, in this manner, chauntin 

their hymns like the graſhopper that feeds on the 
dew. Amidſt all this enthuſiaſm we diſcover ſome- 
thing reaſonable in their notions; for we find them 
avoiding the exceſſes of the table, which are the 
greateſt corrupters both of the body and mind. 


Wine, ſaid they, deſtroys the reaſon, and high 


ſeaſoned diſhes ſerve only to ſtimulate our concupi- 


ſcence. 


. Mr. Law the famous financier in his younger days 
uſed to eat only a little bit of chicken once a day, 
that he might be the more ſucceſsful at play. New- 
ton was ſatisfied with a little biſcuit and a glaſs of 
canary, whilſt he was compoling his celebrated trea- 
tiſe on colours: this is the reaſon why Boerhaave 
tells us he was always ſurprized at reading or being 
told that philoſophers fancy all their ideas to depend 
on themſelves, when food is known to extinguiſh 
as it were, the powers of the mind ; and when ma- 
thematicians, who before they place themſelves at 


table, would reſolve the moſt difficult problem, riſe 


from a great repaſt ſtupid and inactive. 


He who finds himſelf lazy and ſleepy ſoon after 
a meal may be aſſured that he has ate and drank too 
much. Joo great a quantity of aliment impedes 
digeſtion. , It expands and corrupts in the ſtomach, 
and if not thrown up by a vomit, as was the cuſtom 
of the Romans, towards the decline of their empire, 


In 
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in England by the name of ſurfeit and ſometimes 
even death, as was the caſe with La Metrie, who 
died after eating enormouſly of a paſty at lord Tyr- 
connel's. People who eat much, have uſually their 
face ſwelled and red, and their eyes prominent, to- 
gether with a ſenſe of drowſineſs after a full meal: 
hence it happens, ſays Van Swieten, that intempe- 
rate people die ſuddenly of apoplexy. 


Perſons of a delicate habit feel anxiety, depreſſion, . 
of ſpirits, and a weight at the ſtomach, when ever 
they exceed their uſual quantity at a meal; at night 
they experience all the effets of indigeſtion, ſuch 
as flatulency, diſturbed ſleep, wandering pains, un- 
ealy dreams, incubus, ſenſe of ſuffocation, and a 
variety of nervous affeQions, which even approath 
nearly to apoplexy, and which are to be relieved 
only by emptying the ſtomach, and re-eſtabliſhing 
its digeſtive faculty. Sir Charles Scarborough there- 
fore did well to ſay to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth, 
* You mult either cat leſs, or uſe more exerciſe, or 
take phyſic, or be ſick.” 


Almoſt all diſorders begin by a bad digeſtion, and 
yet we ſee phyſicians, even in caſes of hypochon- 
driacal, or hyſterical affection, deriving the indi- 
cations of cure from an imaginary ſtate of the air; 
whereas their attention ſhould be direQed to the 
ſtate of the ſtomach ahd inteſtines ; becauſe this 
muſt be corrected and re-eſtabliſhed if we wiſh to 
cure theſe and a variety of other chronic diſeaſes. 


Men of letters, and in general all who lead a ſe- 
dentary life, think they may eat as much as thoſe 
Vor. II. D d wha 
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who take much exercife. They may indeed eat 
with as much appetite; but they will digeſt their 
food much more imperſectly than theſe, So that 
the greater appetite, literary people enjoy, the more 
carefully ought they to cultivate temperance in eat- 
ing; becauſe without this, their flatulency, and the 
evils that attend it, will every day incteaſe. in ſpite 
of all the drugs they may take to remove it, and 
which will only ſerve to increaſe their complaints. 
This is the ſource of the melancholy, which is ſo 
commonto men of letters, and which-1s exceeding] 

increaſed if they live in a damp air, and feed much 


on ſood that is difficult of digeſtion. 


It has been the opinion of many practical phyſi” 
cians, that a morbid matter in the primæ viz is a 
very general cauſe of fever, and hence the great 
uſe of emetics in the beginning of many kinds of 
fever (k). This cauſe ought to be more particularly 
attended to in children, | | 


Too great a degree of abſtinence will likewiſe 
tend to weaken and diſtreſs the faculties both of the 
body and mind, Men who in the earlier ages from 
a miſtaken notion of religion, confined their diet to 
a few figs or a cruſt of bread and a little water, were 


me, : 
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(4) A late writer, Dr. Lyſſons, has ſupported this doctrine in 
an eſſay on the effects of camphor and calomel. But the mor- 
bid ſtate of the prime viz is pechaps more commonly an effect 
than a cauſe of fever, and whete it primarily exiſts, does per- 
haps in the greater number of caſes only concur with other re- 
mote cauſes to excite the diſcaſe, 


fo 
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ſo many gloomy and viſionary enthuſiaſts : and 1 
have no doubt, but that the exceſſive abſtinence to 
which the Carthuſians and ſome other religious or- 
ders are ſubjected, is one of the great ſources of mo- 
dern ſuperſtition, 


The abſurd mixture of aliments, which is ſo uni- 
verſally prevalent in theſe times, 1s extremely re- 


pugnant to nature, and of courſe, noxious. Our 


modern cooks, who have the talent of combining to- 
gether things the moſt oppoſite in nature, deal out 
at the ſame time poiſon with their diſhes, and thus 
ſhorten the period of human life. The nervous 
ſymptoms which are now ſo frequent, eſpecially a- 
mongſt people of faſhion, are to be referred in a 
great meaſure to the luxury of their tables. It is 
by no means wonderful, that ſuch a mode of life 
ſhould change the order of nature, and produce new 
and fatal ſymptoms, or rather diſeaſes, that were 
wholly unknown to the ancients. As in Germany, ſo 
at every feaſt formerly in France, 1t was the cuſtom 
to reckon how many of the company were drunk ; 
and this was done, to prove, thatthe maſter had been 
liberal of his wine. It will perhaps ſoon become the 
lalhion to reckon how many have been {ſuffocated 
on theſe occalions, as a proof of their having ate 
plentifully. I know no civility ſo ill placed as the 
lorciag our friends to cram themſelves with a varie 

of diſhes. What can be more abſurd, and at the 
lame time more prejudicial to health, than to ſee 
people loading their ſtomachs with ſuch a contra- 
dictory variety of acids, ſpices, meats, cream, ice, 
paltry, and wine; together with fruit of every fort, 
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coffee and coxdials, and an almoſt endleſs catalogue 
of other luxuries which are ſerved up at every en- 
tertainment. What fort of chyle or what degree of 
wholeſome nouriſhment can be expected from ſo un- 
natural a mixture. Every day's obſervation ſerves 
to prove that the great and opulent who live in this 
manner, ſeldom attain to old age: or if they do, it 
is to linger in advanced life, with ſickneſs and in- 
firmizies which they very often entail gn their pot- 
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ter. 


CHAP. 


CHAP. VII. 
Of Drink, conſidered as remote cauſes of diſeaſes 


ATER would ſeem to be the drink intended 

by nature for man. Fermented liquors are 

due rather to the induſtry of mankind than to 
nature. There are certain determinate qualities 
which conſtitute good water. It ſhould be light, 
ſoft, tranſparent, and perfectly infipid (7). 'F £3] 


The Greeks and Romans conſidered water as an 
univerſal medicine. Boerhaave tells us, that water 
cleanſes and ſtrengthens the prime viz, and that it 
keeps off acute diſeaſes, and is the beſt remedy for 
thin perſons, or thole who have too much bile or 
any peculiar acrimony. Water does not extinguiſh 


— — 
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(/) Celſus expreſſes himſelf with great elegance on the pro- 
perties of different waters. Agua leviſſima pluviatilis eft ; deinde 
fontana, tum ex flumine, tum ex putco ; poſt bac ex nive aut glacie 
gravior bis ex lacu, gravi/ſima ex palude. Facilis etiam et necefſaria 
cognitio eſt naturam ejus requirentibus. Nam levis pondere apparet, 
et ex his que pondere pare ſunt, et melion quogue et, que celerius et 
(a.efit et frigeſcit, guogue celerius ex 6a legumina percoguuntur. - 
Lib. vi. Cap. 1 3 2 9 
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the fire of genius. Demoſthenes is ſaid to have 
drank only water. It would ſeem too as if Cæſar 
had confined himſelf to this liquor; Cato ſpeaking 
of him as the only one who had been able to over- 
turn the republic by his ſobriety, Tiraqueau drank 
only water, and yet he was the father of forty chil- 
dren, and publiſhed as many warks. 


There are many ſorts of waters, ſome of which 
are extremely hurtful to health. Rain water would 
ſeem preferable by reaſon of its ane © but it is 
eaſily diſpoſed to putrefaction, becauſe it waſhes 
down many floating volatile particles, and the 
ovula of different animalculæ with which the air 
abounds. Rain water: becomes much more un- 
wholeſome when it has ſtagnated any length of time 
in ciſterns. In Holland and other countries where 
there is a deficiency of every other kind of water, 
they in ſome meaſure remedy the inconvenience of 
this by boiling it ; but by drinking it warm and in 
abundance, it occaſions many ill effects (n). 


The water of rivers is not always healthy, becauſe 
they carry with them a great deal of filth, and other 
impurities; this is particularly obſerved of the Seine, 
the Ganges, the Nile, &c. Spring water conſtantly 
partakes of the nature of the ſoil from which it ow, 

an 
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in) Rain water will be more wholeſome when collected at 
2 diſtance from large towns, the atmoſphere of which is com- 
monly very impure. M. Margraaff, of the Berlin academy, made 
many ingenious experiments on rain water, which he found ta 
CO- 
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and in general is hard and heavy. This will com- 
monly be the caſe when it flows through marle or 
clay, or ſtrata of minerals. The lighteſt and the pu- 
reſt ſpring water is found to flow through a light ſandy 
ground, Well water has the ſame properties as 
ſpring water, and is found ſometimes to occaſion 
calculous concretions, as is the cale with thoſe wa- 
ters which flow from rocks. Theſe will be likely to 

roduce bad effects if drank without being boiled and 
fuftered to repoſe till they have depoſited a ſediment 
). There can be no doubt but that if hard water 
meets with a viſcid mucus in the urinary paſſages, 
it may lay the foundation of calculus. This ſeems 
to be the reaſon why the ſtone is fo frequent in cer- 
tain provinces. There are ſome happy conſtitu- 
tions however on which theſe bad qualities of water 
make no impreſſion. 


The moſt inſalubrious of all waters is that of 
marſhes and ſtagnant pools. All good obſervers, 
from Hippocrates downwards, have pointed out 
the unwholeſome nature of ſtagnant water. The 
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contain a great variety of adventitious matter. He likewiſe ob- 
ſerved a great tendency to putrefaction from the green weed 
which riſes on its ſurface, and a mucilaginous ſubſtance which 
grows copiouſly on it. Boerhaave who long before this had ob- 
ſerved this mucilaginous ſubſtance, compares it, when viewed 
through a microſcope, to a grove of muſhrooms. Hippocrates | 
recommends rain water in preference to all others, but cautions 
us at the ſame time to boil or ſtrain it, otherwiſe, ſays he, it 
will have an ill ſmell and excite hoarſeneſs. 

2) I have myſelf experienced the good effects of this method 
at Paris, where the water that is in common uſe ſeldom fails to 
affect new comers if not boiled before it is drank, D 

a- 


1. 
Daniſh miſſionaries tell us, that the elephanitaſis, 
which is ſo frequent in the ifland of St. Thomas. iy 
chiefly occaſioned by the badnefs of the water uled 
for common drink (o). 


Snow water is conſideted as the cauſe of the bron- 
chocele, a diſorder which is very frequent in the 
neighbourhood of the Alps. Theſe lwellings are 
very rare in Tyrol, whereas in the villages of Pied- 
mont they are ſo common and natural as to be con- 
ſidered as an ornament. In Switzerland we mieet 
with bronchocele in the low lands. It is well known 
that the pureſt water is procured on the mountains (). 
| Ile 
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(% The leproſy is found to be a very common complaint in 
almoſt all the new diſcovered iſlands in the South Sea. This 
« diſorder,” ſays Mr. George Forſter, is more frequent in 
« the iſlands which were viſited by Taſman, than at Laheitce, 
« from thete being only putrid ſtagnant water in a few dirty 
«« pools”. Alpini, informs us, that the elephantiaſis is ende- 
mical in Egypt. Galen aſcribed it to the impure waters of the 
Nile, and Lucretius in the following lines ſeems to have adopted 
the ſame opinion. | 


Eft Elipbas Morbus, gui propter flumina Nili, 
Giguitur /Egypto in Medio. 

(p) The cauſe of bronchocele has been aſcribed by almoſt all 
autliors to the uſe of ſnow water, tho? ſeemingly without reaſon. 
My ingenious friend Dr. Coſte of Calals, who was born in the 
neighbourhood of the Alps, tells us in one of his publications, 
that bronchocele is not more common there; than it is in many 
other provinces of France, and that Geneva is the only fitua- 
tion near thoſe mountains where Juvenal's imputation is jultified; 
and he is of opinion that the cauſe of theſe ſwellings is not to be 


looked for in che uſe of ſnow water, becauſe the water you 
the 
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Wine, when immoderately uſed, is to yonng peo- 
le what manure is to vegetation, which haſtens the 
progreſs of the fruit, but deſtroys the plant, Wine 
uſed in early life is a poiſon. It undermines all the 
principles of man, exhauſts his powers, deftroys 
the faculties of his mind, and excites vomitings, 
fevers, phrenzy, madneſs, convulſions, apoplexy, 
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the water from the Alps is filtered through beds of earth and 
gravel before it reaches the lake of Geneva; and he therefore 
aſcribes it ta the Geneveſe manner of living. The trials of cap- 
tain Cook in his voyage round the world, prove the wholeſome- 
neſs of frozen water heyond a doubt. This gentleman in the 
high ſouthern latitudes found a ſalutary ſupply of freſh water in 
the ice of the ſea. © This melted ice,” fays Sir John Pringle, in 
his ingenious diſcourſe on the means of preſerving the health of 
mariners, was not only ſweet but ſoft, and fo wholeſome as 
to ſhew the fallacy of human reaſoning unſu ed by ex- 
ä periments. An ancient of great authority had aſſigned, from 
theory, bad qualities to melted ſnow, and from that period 
to theſe times, this prejudice had not been quite removed,” 
It is obſervable that bronchocele occurs in many countries of 
Europe where hard calcareous waters are much drank. This 
diſorder is not uncommon at Rheims, where the wel} water 
runs through a kind of chalky quarry, with which it is ſtrongly 
impregnated. Hoffmann gives us many inftances in the fame 
way. Dr. Lucas tells us, he has ſeen it brought on by the abuſe 
of ſea water, and that he has frequently obſerved it at Spa, 
not only in the inhabitants but in ring, ſtrangers of different 
countries who drank excetlively of the Pouhon water. I have 
carefully attended to this obſervation of Dr. Lucas, during the 
two ſeaſons I have been at the Spa, but I never ſaw any marks 
of this ſwelling in any of the company who came there to drink 
the waters. There are indeed ſome few inſtances of it amongſt the 
Inhabitants, but not in a greater proportion than at Vervier, 
Liege, and other places in the principality, There are in- 
ſtances of bronchocele in ſome parts of Kent, where the water 
is hard and calcareous. 
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and ſometimes even death. It is the general effeq 
of wine to enervate the flow ſyſtem by degrees, if 
men habituate themſelves to it in too great a quan- 
tity and very often to terminate in dropſy, more com- 
monly however it prediſpoſes to inflammatory diſ- 
eaſes, to gout. aſthma, droply, and apopleny. 


Sedentary perſons of a plethoric habit, by drink- 
ing too much wine bring on violent pains of the 
back and loins, and are diſpoſed to generate calcu- 
lus. Men have been ſeen to die from an inflammation 
of the ſtomach, by inconſiderately drinking too 
largely of wine after violent paſſion. Bacon tells us 
he had ſeen the antient opinions, relative to the ef- 
fecls of wine on generation, confirmed by experi- 


ence. He is of opinion that great drinkers lofe their 
virility. 


Thoſe wines are conſidered as the beſt for com- 
mon uſe which yield the leaſt ſpirit and tartar, but 
which contain the moſt oil and earth, ſuch are the 
Neufchatel wines with us, and thoſe of Burgundy. 
In general however, the lighter wines are more healthy 
than the heavy bodied wines, Briſk and ſpirituous 
wines have the reputation of affecting the head; and 
this is ſaid of Champaign, tho' without reaſon, 
when 1t 1s drank with moderation, Mellow Bur- 

gundy makes a greater impreſſion on the nervous 
{yſtem. - Champaign has been even recommended 
to gouty people, from its having been remarked that 
gout is very, rare in that province: Burgundy on the 
other hand is found to irritate in this diſeaſe, The 
Rheniſh wines paſs eaſily by urine, and have a light 
aciqulous taſte, which is unpleaſing to many PO 
ut 
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But when theſe wines have been kept fifty or fixty 
years, and ſuch I have ſometimes taſted, it is truly 
delicious, but ought not to be drank too freely. Theſe 


wines ate in general preferable to moſt other ſorts 
of wine. | 


Some phyſicians prefer white wines to red, others 
are of a contrary opinion. It cannot be denied, 
however, but that the colouring part of red wines 
diminiſhes their levity. This colouring part is par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhable in the urine of hard drink- 
ers, eſpecially when they are ſick. The generality 
of red wines are likewiſe ſuppoſed to be in ſome de- 
gree aſtringent. 


Of the ſtrong wines, the Hungarian is indiſputa- 
bly the beſt and moſt healthy. It ſurpaſſes almoſt 
all the other European wines, even thoſe of Italy, 
France and Spain. This wine 1s cultivated in the 
county of Zemple in Upper Hungary, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mad, Tolezua, Benye, Talga, Scha- 
dan, Kereſtur, Tarzal, - Sermeſch, and Tokay, All 


theſe wines are nearly of- the ſame qualities, and 


are called Tokay wine. It has been remarked that 
the beſt Hungarian wine after its fermentation, yields 
half its quantity of ſpirit of an exquiſite flavour, and 
the remainder has a ſweetiſh and ſlightly acid taſte. 
Even wines of the moſt inferior fort in Lower Hun- 


gary have no acidity, and depoſit lefs tartar than 
Rheniſn. 6 


Wines in general, when drank with moderation 
by people in health, tend to counteract the putre- 
ſcency of animal food. Dr. Rogers obſerved that 
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the putrid fevers at Cork were the moſt prevalent 


amongſt thoſe who drank only water with their 
meat. 


Sweet wines, or thoſe which have not paſſed be- 
yond a certain degree of fermentation, are commonly 
diuretic. This is the uſual effect of all new wines. 
They ſometimes excite ſtrangury and a painful 
heat in the urethra ; I have ſeen ſimilar effects from 
beer in certain circumſtances. Theſe inconvenien- 
ces, however, do not occur where the {weetneſs 
depends on the native richneſs of the grape, and 
where the juice has been ſuffered to evaporate to a 

ccrtain degree previous to fermentation. By this 
- precaution theſe wines continue {weet a long time, 
and are not eaſily ſuſceptible of ſpontaneous fermen- 
tation. This is the caſe with the ſweet wines of 
France, Italy, Spain and Perſia. 


Amongſt the acidulous wines we may include the 
Rheniſh and Moſelle. Theſe wines when diſtilled, 
yield a third part of acohol, and the refiduum has 
truly the taſte of vinegar. Rheniſh wine, that has 
not been long kept, contains much tartar, Some 
phyſicians undertook to explain from this why the 
ſtone is ſo frequent with ſome of our religious orders 
in Germany whoſe drink is chiefly Rheniſh. But 
Schmidt has very clearly proved tartar to have no 
noxious qualities, and that no tartar is to be found 
in old Rheniſh; he therefore concludes the acid of 
this wine to be perſectly innocent; and is of opinion 
that Rheniſh will rather tend to prevent then to ge- 
nerate Calculus, It is obſervable that this diſorder is 
very rare in the neighbourhood of the Rhine. The 
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Moſelle wine has the reputation of containing tefs 


tartar than Rheniſh, but will keep good to any age, 
and is found to diſpoſe to gout. 


The acid and auſtere wines which are made in 
Switzerland, on the borders of the Reus, the Aar, 
and the Limat, are ſaid to occaſion diſeaſes of the 
joints. But on the other hand the ſtone and gravel 
are ſo rare in theſe countries, that I doubt whether 

acid wines can have any ſhare in producing theſe 
complaints. Theſe diſeaſes as well as the gout, are 


rather occaſioned by the too liberal uſe of the rick 
wines of France and Italy. 


Small, thin wines, are eaſily diſpoſed to ferment x 
theſe wines frequently become ſour, and are then 
no longer an wholeſome liquor. The avarice of the 
dealers in wines has invented a remedy for this in- 
convenience which is truly poiſonous. M. Mac- 
quer obſerves that alkalis and abſorbent «earths 
might perhaps reſtore theſe wines for ſome little time, 
but as cheſe ſubſtances give a dark oplour or greeniſh 
tinge to the wine, together with a taſte which. is 
not leſs diſagreeable thau that they have been em- 
ployed to remove, theſe retailers of poiſon mix 
the calx of lead with their wines, and this gives 
them a {weeuth taſte, and at the ſame time checks 
lermentation without producing any change of 
colour. This experienced chymiſt points out the 
means of diſcovering this fraud, by mixing hepar 
ſulphuris with the wine we ſuſpect to be adulterated 
in this way, If the mixture precipitates a browa 
coloured or blackiſh ſediment, we may be aſſured 
that lead has been added to the wine. otherwiſe 


cha 
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the precipitate will be of a white colour, or ſimply 
coloured by the wine. | 


The celebrated Gaubius has publiſhed another 
means of diſcovering the preſence of this poiſon in 
wine. He directs a ſolution of orpiment in lime 
water to be poured into the wine, and if the mix- 
ture aſſumes a reddiſh or a blackiſh tinge, we may 


be aſſured of the preſence of litharge. 


Of all wines, Rheniſh ſeems to be the leaſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of adulteration, becauſe dried raiſins, litharge, 
&c. deprive it of its acidulous taſte, and will at once 
diſcover it to be ſpurious. The Dutch had a cul- 
tom formerly of adulterating the French wines by the 
moſt horrid artifices. They impregnated their 
caſks with the yapour of arlenic, ſulphur, and pitch, 
and by theſe means the wine preſerved its freſhneſs 
and good taſte many years; but in India it occa- 
fioned- the moſt fatal dyſenteries. Altho' the 
wines which are adulterated in great quantity at 
Hamburgh, and from thence diſtributed thro' all 
the northern parts of Germany, are of an agreeable 
taſte, yet they are not leſs unhealthy, on account of 
the brandy which is added to them. Theſe wines 
ſoon affect the head, and render the body extremely 
heavy and indolent. In France they now prefer 
champaign that does not flower in the cup, to the 
briſk and ſparkling wine; becauſe it is well known 
that the briſkneſs of champaign is in general occa- 
honed by the turnip juice, or birch juice that is 
added to theſe wines. This ſophiſtication is a very 
harmleſs one, becauſe in many caſes turnip juice is 
an excellent remedy, l 

Rice 
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Rice and vegetable ſubſtances in general afford 
a vinous liquor by means of fermentation. Dates, 
which are the fruit of the palm-tree, likewiſe yield 
agreeable wine, but it ſoon becomes four. The 
Swedes make a very palatable wine from raſberries. 
They make a wine of the {ame ſort in England, 
where they prepare wine from elder berries, and 
many other kinds of fruit. The Engliſh are very 
fond of theſe wines, when they have been fers 
mented with ſugar, and mixed with brandy. The 
Engliſh, as well as the French, likewiſe prepare a 
great deal of cyder and perry from apples and 
pears. Theſe liquors have the reputation of be- 
ing more ſubſtantial than the common weak wines. 
Perry is a ſoſt liquor, but its effects are no leſs fa- 
tal chan thoſe of cyder, if the fruit from which it is 
rage has not been ſufficiently ripened (). 
heſe effects are a violent conſtipation and all the 
ſymptoms of the colic of lead. 


Beer is an article of beverage almoſt in every 
country, The Chineſe prepare it from rice, 
and the Americans from maiz. The mucilage, 
which enters into the compoſition of beer, renders 
it in a certain degree nutritious, The hops, with 
which it is impregnated, have been ſuppoſed to 
prevent the formation of calculus, but this ſeems ta 
be a mere ſuppoſition. The beſt kind of beer is 
Brunſwick mum ; which is hardly inferior to the 


— 
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(g) This was the commonly received opinion, till Sir George 
Baker very ſatisfactorily traced the cauſe of this colic to the 
pollon of lead. See Med. Tran. vol, i. and ii. 


Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh wines, and even keeps good under the Line. 
But I conſider this beer as well as all the rich, 
tot wines, as ſo many medicines, which are very 
ufeful. when properly uſed, but when taken toa 
liberally or improperly, become fo many poiſons. 
Beer that is imperfectly fermented is extremely 
noxious, when taken in conſiderable quantity. The 
Dutch, prefer beer of this kind to every other, and 
are extremely pleaſed to ſee their glaſſes filled with 
froth. This beer ſometimes excites dyfury. Boer- 
haave has ſeen it occaſion convulſive colic, inflam- 
mation of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and death, 
In the memoirs of the French academy, we read 
the caſe of a gentleman who died after drinking a 
conſiderable quantity of ſtrong beer that had been 
imperfectly ſermented. His body was opened af- 
ter his death, and the inteſtines were found enor- 


mouſly diſtended with flatus. 


The uſe of diſtilled liquors has occaſioned, and 
eontinues to occaſion, an innumerable train of ills 
to the human ſpecies. Of this claſs is brandy, 
which Sydenham wiſhed to ſee confined to external 
uſes. The properties of this liquor are the ſame 
whether it be drawn from wine, or corn, or cher- 
ties, or ſugar, (rum), or from rice, (arrack). Nor 
are thofe oily and delicious cordials leſs fatal, which 
are principally prepared from braudy, and ſerved up 
fo hberally at our tables where death ſeems to in- 
ſwuate himſelf under the ſoothing garb of luxury. 


Brandy diſtilled ſrom corn is inferior in ſtrength 
zo the brandy diſtilled in France at Coignac or Or- 
teans, The firſt of theſe brandies contains nine 

parts 
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rts s of water to five of alcohol; whereas the French 

randy contains nine parts of water, to ſeven of al- 
cohol. The French brandy has likewiſe an agre- 
able flavour, which, together with its ſtrength, it 
preſerves to the laſt drop ; - whereas malt ſpirit has 
an acidulous and ſomewhat pungent taſte. The 
Rochelle brandy has likewiſe ſomething af this 
pungen but «he x ſpirit is more inflammable, and 
— the peculiar flatneſs of its raſte, 1s 
more heating to the body than any other. | 


Air ſch-wafſer, which is a ſpirit drawn. from cher- 
ties, is prepared in every part of Switzerland ; and 
when of a certain age, is no way inferior to the 
beſt French brandy. I have ſeen it make excellent 
punch when mixed with ſugar and lemon juice, 


Rum 18 a more oily liquor than brandy. Arrack 
is much ſtronger than rum, aud contains a v 
attenuated oil. A rational and moderate uſe of 
theſe liquors would, perhaps, be rather ſalutary 
than naxious; but there are few men who know 
how to do this. The world abounds with preju- 
dices on the ſubject of ſpirituous liquors. 1 have 
heard it aſſerted in Switzerland, that kirſch-wafſer 
is a cooling liquor. I have ſometimes anſwered 
theſe people by ſaying that the vulgar have aſcribed 
the ſame properties to pepper, and that a ſophiſt once 
undertoek to prove that fire was cold, and ice, hot. 


Pecquet was of opinion that exerciſe was in no 
way uſeful to digeſtion ; which was to be promoted 
rather by ſome fpirituous liquor: he therefare rc- 
commended a little dram as the beſt thing after a 
meal, and he gave the example by taking it him- 
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ſet. At firſt this method ſeemed to agree with him. 
but after ſometime he felt many inconveniences from 


it, and thefe gradually increaſed to ſuch violence, 


that Pecquet was obliged to quit his employment, 


and became a melancholy victim to his own: folly. 


Spirituons liquors ſo far from facilitating digeſti- 
on, gradually deflroy the tone and of courſe the 
functions of the ſlomach. At firſt tlrey ſeem to 
ſtrengthen it, and to do good, but theſe are tran- 
ſient effects and a prelude to general weakneſs. It 


can never be faid that drunkenneſs i is the antidote 


to gluttony: 


Spirituous [iquors have been uſed as a remedy 
againſt flatulency ; they do indeed afford a tempo- 
rary relief, but the complaint ſoon returns again, 
and with increaſed violence. As this flatulency is 
occaſioned by a debility of the organs of digeſtion, 
the diforder is increafed by the uſe of theſe abſurd 
remedies. I knew an hypochondriacal patient, who 
had accuſtomed himſelf to drink a little glaſs of 
French brandy every evening, in order to obviate 
his flatulency, But his complaints increafed daily 
he had frequent vertigo, and augmenting the doſe 
of his brandy, at r died apoplectic in the flower 
of his age. 


I knew another Who was likewiſe hypochondria- 
cal, and whole wife was ſometimes exceedingly 
fantaſtical and troubleſome. 'I'he good man by 
taking a little dram on theſe occaſions, uſed to fancy 
himſelf ſuperior to his wife's fallies, but as thele 
whims frequently recurred, his diſorder ſenſibly i - 
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ceaſed in proportion as he drank ; he complained : 
of extreme anxiety, and violent diarrhoea, and at 
length fell into the moſt frightful deſpair, every 
time his amiable partner thought proper to carry 
her ſingularities to any length. 


The effect of brandy is to harden and contract and 
thicken all the parts of the body, Very hard drink- 
ers are in the plight of dropſical patients, quo plus 
ſunt potæ plus ſitiuutur aque, the more they aim at 
extinguiſhing the thirſt that devours them, the more 
the brandy ſeems to inflame their inteſtines, till at 
length their ſtomach loſes all its ſenſibility. Theſe 
people commonly die of inflammatory diſorders of 
the breaſt, or of aſthma, or hydrothorax, or poly- 

pus. Sometimes they are carried off by apoplexy (V). 


(r Even the hardeſt parts of the body, as the bones, are ren- 
dered exceedingly inflammable by the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous 
liquors. In 1772 a poor woman was accidentally burnt to death 
at Coventry, who for many months before, had ſwallowed from 
half a pint to a quart of rum or aniſeed water every day. This 
brought on jaundice and other complaints; but ſhe ſtill conti- 
nued her old prattice of dram drinking, and ſmoaked a pipe 
every night. At length ſhe fell out of bed, and was found the 
next morning burnt to death ; though the fire in the grate had 
been ſmall, and the furniture in the room had ſuffered but lit- 
tle. Except one.thigh and leg, there were not the leaſt remains 
of any ſkin, muſcles, or viſcera ; and the greater part. of the 
bones were compleatly calcined and covered with a whitiſh 
eſloreſcence. Mr. Wilmer, who communicated a very circum- 
ſtantial account of this caſe to the Royal Society, concludes it 
with obſerving, ** That her ſolids and fluids were rendered 
* inflammable, by the immenſe quantity of ſpirituo us liquors 
4 ſhe had drank; and that when ſhe was ſet fire to, ſhe was 
probably ſoon reduced to aſhes.” Phil, Tranſ. vol. 64. 
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Thierry has obſerved in ſubjects who died of ex- 
ceſſive drinking, the bronchi oftentimes contracted 
to a third of their uſual diameter. I know by ex- 
perience. that this contraction is ſometimes to be 
perceived in drunken men. Baron Van Swieten, 
obſerved in a woman, who had been much ad- 
dicted to brandy, the ſpleen, pancreas, liver, and 
in general all the viſcera, exceędingly hardened, 
and as it were petrified. 8 


J cannot agree with Thierry, who is of opinion 
that Ipirituous liquors may be drank with the ſame 
impunity in hot as in cold climates. He thinks that 
theſe liquors, the uſe of which, makes ſo great an 
impreſhon on a European in a temperate climate, 
would hardly ſeem to affect the fame perſon, if taken 
in the ſame quantity between the Tropics, or near 
the Polar Circles, or at a certain height of the At- 
moſphere. This opinion ſeems to be founded on 
two obſervations. 1. Smith aſſerts that the ſame 
quantity of wine which excites drunkenneſs in Eu- 
rope, is hardly ſufficient to ſupport the vital ſpirits 
in Guinea, on account of the continual and exceſ- 
ſive perſpiration which prevails in that country. 
2. It has been obſerved that ſpirituous liquors 
in very cold countries are not more heating than 
water, | | 


It is indeed indiſputable that in hot countries 
the perſpiration is very great, and that the ſtrength 
being ſoon exhauſted, a ſtimulus and renewal pro- 
portionate to the waſte will be neceſſary, The 
merchants who traverſe the deſerts of Aſia, to go from 
Turkey into Perfia, quench their thirſt with brandy, 
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or with the ſtrongeſt Perfian or Spatiiſh wine. 
Wine is indiſpenſable to all the Europeans who 
viſit Carthagena : And, indeed, all the mhabitants 
complain of pains in the Romach, when the artival 
of the galleons is retarded beyond the uſual time. 
The Spaniards on ſuch occaſions are obliged to 
mix pimento with their aliment in order to excite 
their appetite. 


Theſe obſervations prove to us, that wine and 
ſpirits are really required in hot climates to moderate 
thirſt ; and in times of exceſſive heat, to counteract 
che exceſſive waſte by perſpiration. I have oſten 
been informed by ſome of our ſportſmen in Swit- 
zerland, that nothing relieves their thirſt in ſummer 
ſo much as firſch waſſer, but they have told me at 
the fame time that it ſhould be uſed with modera- 
tion, I have likewiſe ſeen delicate people obliged 
to drink wine, from time to time, during vity toc 
weather, which, without this, would have been in- 
ſupportable to them; but none of theſe obſervati- 
ons prove the innocence of ſpirituous liquors in a 
hot ſeaſon, eſpecially when taken to excels, which 
in every ſituation and circumſtance will inevitabl 


Y 
do harm. F 


| Theſe liquors would ſeem to be more harmleſs 
in very cold Northern climates. We indeed find 
that brandy is univerſally uſed in the north of Eu- 
rope. This reproach is perhaps leſs applicable 
to Germany, though I perceive that brandy begins 
to be reliſhed in Lower Sax ohy, and even to have 
the reputation of an univerſal panacea, I have 
heard ſome of the phyſicians of that country re- 

| proach 
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proach their. ſemale patients with not taking their 
medicines, and the ladies have pleaſantly replied, 

Well, but we drink brandy ! Baron Haller, is of 
opinion, that the concretions in the gall bladder, 
which are ſo frequent amongſt the lower order of 
people at Gottingen, are to be aſcribed to the im- 
moderate uſe of brandy. There is a great quantity 
of brandy conſumed in Poland. People of the 
beſt faſhion in Denmark drink canal every 
morning; and at table, a little glaſs of brandy is 
poured on every diſh that is difficult of digeſtion. 

In Sweden, brandy or ſome other cordial is preſent- 
cd to the company previous to their fitting down 
to table, and this is done to excite appetite, Drun- 
kenneſs is every day gaining ground in Siberia. 

The Laplanders begin to drink brandy in their very 
infancy, and ſo much are theſe people addicted to 
an immoderate uſe of ſpirits, that government has 
thought it neceſlary to interfere in this matter. The 
fame excels prevails throughout Iceland. The Green- 
landers are the only people in the North who are 
moderate in this reſpect, and they owe this mode- 
ration, perhaps, to their greater fondneſs for train 
oil, But this pradtice of drinking ſpirituous liquors, 

which 1s fo generally prevalent in thoſe cold coun- 
tries, does in no degree prove them to be innocent. 

A Laplander takes nux vomica in the colic : we 
are ſufficiently acquainted with its poiſonous effects. 
A Ruſſian will even ſwallow aqua fortis an certain 
occaſions, | 


But there are many fas which prove in the clear- 
eſt and moſt ſatis factory manner the bad effects of 
ſpirituous liquors. Bernier tells us that the Eng- 

liſh 
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fiſh deſlroy themſelves at Bengal with their punch. 
If the miſſionaries at Tranquebar are to be credited. 
the Europeans ſuffer exceedingly from the immo- 
derate uſe of arrack at Malabar : the inhabitants 
themſelves conſider it with horror. Bontius tells us 
that the greater number of Dutch ſailors, who' dic in 
the Indies, are deſtroyed by arrack. Cheyne tells 
us that the immoderate uſe of punch in America 
occaſions very frequent colics, convulſions, palſies. 
and death. I have been well aſſured that rum punch 
carries off a thouſand perſons every year in Jamaica. 
This liquor is fo ſtrong as to be inſupportable to 
new comers ; and the leaſt irregularity brings on the 
moſt violent fevers which prove fatal in a few hours. 
De Ulloa tells us that' the namber of women in 
Peru is conſiderably greater than that of men, be- 
cauſe the men accuſtom themlelves to the uſe of 


ſpirituous liquors from their youth, and therefore 
ſeldom attain to ee liſe. 


The laws and the religions of all the nations that 
are expoſed to great heat of climate, prove that 
drunkenneſs has been conſidered by them as a dan- 
| gerous vice under a burning ſky. The Carthagi- 

nians had a law which forbad the uſe of wine. Ma- 
homet proſcribed wine, and all his followers ab- 
ſtained from it. The inhabitants of the Eaſt Indies 
are univerſally temperate and ſober, and abſtain from 
wine. Baron Monteſquieu has very well obſerved 
that drunkenneſs excites phrenzy in hot countiies, 
and in cold climates renders men ſtupid. 


There remains for me to fink of tea, coffec 
and chocolate, conſidered as the remote cauſes of 
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diſeaſe, Incapable of flattering, the paſſions and 
prejudices of men, I ſhall frankly ſay what I think 
of thels faſhionable liquors, without troubling my- 
{elf about what the ignorant and vulgar may oppoſe 
to me on this fabled. Lord Bacon was ſurpriſed 
hat tepid liquors had been ſo much neglected by the 
moderus; but that venerable and penetrating phi- 
_ Joſopher, were he now living, would with ſorrow 
be convinced that this negligence is no longer pre- 
valent, but that warm liquors are now taken to exceſs, 


Tea is known to be the leaves of a ſhrub culti- 
vated, in Cbina and Japan, the only countries in 
which it is indigenous. The Chineſe diſtinguiſh 
many kinds of tea fram the diverſity of the colour, 
aodour, taſte and figure of the leaves. Some of theſe 
diſtinctions are altogether arbitrary. The: Chineſe 
dealers ſometimes diſtribute the leaves of other plants 
for the genuine tea. The varieties of the latter are 
by no means numerous; all theſe ſpecies are now 
known to be the produce of the fame ſhrub, gathered 
at different ſeaſons and prepared ſomewhat diffe- 


rently. 2776 


The two principal kinds of tea are the green and 
the bohea. Green tea is preſented in China to viſi- 
tors, the bohea is in more general uſe throughout the 
empire. Cunningham diſtinguiſaes the tea that is 

brought to England, into fine green tea, common 
green tea, and bohea tea. The beſt bohea is affirmed 
to be the buds of the tea plant gathered in March and 
dried in the ſun. The green teas are culled in May 
and June and dried over a furnace, The greater 


part 
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part of the tea that is brought into Europe comes 


from Canton. The deareſt, and at the ſame time the 
beſt tea 1 have ever. taſted, is that which is brought 
by the Ruſſian caravans which go every two or three 
years to Pekin. This together with all the other 
commerce of the caravans belongs to the empreſs, 
and this tea paſſes into other hands only in the way 
of preſents (/). | | 


Tea is adulterated by a variety of additional ſub- 
ſtances, but eſpecially the bohea tea, which is often 


mixed with an infuſion of Japan earth, and after- 


wards dried, 


People of the lower claſs, in China, boil the 
cheaper and. inferior ſort of tea in large quantities in 
a kettle for Common drink. Perſons of a higher 
rank, drink the finer kind of tea, prepared in the 
ſame manner as in Europe, but uſe no ſugar with it. 
The Tartars, are the only people in China who mix 
milk with it. The Japaneſe firſt powder the tea and 
then mixing it with water, ſtir it as we do chocolate 
till it froths, and then drink it without ſugar. 


The Aſiatics in general, but above all the Chineſe, 
extol the medicinal virtues of tea. I have ſeen ſome 


At 


— — 


/) The tea which is brought in this manner to St. Peterſ- 


burgh is exquiſitely well flavoured, and the flowers are ſome- . 


times ſeen upon the ſtalk when it arrives. Its keeping ſo freſh 


is aſcribed to its coming by land, tea being a very delicate 


plant which is always a little corrupted by the ſmell of a ſhip's 
nold. | | 
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Chineſe preſcriptions for nervous weakneſs, head 
ach, teneſmus, hemorrhoids, cardialgia, ang a va- 
riety of other difeaſes, and of all of them tea was the 
principal ingredient. But it is well known how ex- 
tremely partial the Chineſe are to every thing that 
originates in their own country; and enthufiaſts al- 
ways fee things in a falle light. 


There are many wniters howeyer, and thoſe wor- 
thy of credit, who agree that the exceſlive uſe of tea 
occaſions a variety of nervous diſorders in China, 
and likewiſe diabetes, conſumption, and death, The 
Ling Fi directs tea to be taken in ſmall quantities, 
and never faſting. The author of the book Tchang- 
Seng, or the art of preſerving health, ſays, * I con- 
ſels that tea is not agreeable to me, and that my 
« ſtomach revolts at it every time 1 am obliged to 
« drink it; perhaps the weakneſs of my conſtitu- 
« tion when young may be the cauſe of this anti- 
„ rathy'. This ayowal proves how erroneouſly 
thoſe Europeans have argued, who have attempted 
to ſay why tea is ſo ſalutary to Aſiatics and fo pre- 
Judicial to the inhabitants of our continent, Mar- 
vellous accounts have likewiſe been related of the 
good effects of tea in Burope. I every day hear it 
extolled as doing wonders, by perſons who ſufſer 
extremely from its ule, Two Dutch phyſictans, 
Craanen and Bontikoe, who in the laſt century 
wrote in favor of tea and perhaps of the Dutch 
Eaſt-India company, aſſerted that the blood was in 
the higheſt ſtate of perfection, when in the molt 
PROS fluidity, and that with fuch blood there could 

e no diſpoſition to diſeaſe. Dr. Bontikoe mow. 

: | tame 


„ 
tained that tea ought to be drank to the quantity of 
one or even two hundred cups a day, as a preſerva- 
tive from every diſeaſe, and pretended that this 
might be dotie without the leaſt injury to the ſto- 


mach. | 


This notion was ſoon generally adopted, and tea 
was drank without moderation, with a view to thin 
the blood, or rather to increaſe the dividends of the 
company. Boerhaave very happily oppoſed the 


progreſs of this opinion (ö and put a top to the 
ravages it occaſioned. 


We are told that tea acts as a diuretic, increaſes 
the inſenſible perſpiration, cures head ach, drowſi- 
neſs, and palpitation of the heart, renders the body 
active and elevates the ſpirits. Others ate of opinion 
that it ſtrengthens the ſtomach and ' inteſtines, and 
is good againſt indigeſtion and diarthoea. There 
are ſome perſons who conſider ſtrong green tea as an 
emetic, and yet extol its uſe ih N and 
hyſterical affection. 


It cannot be denied, ſays Baron Haller, but that 
tea occaſions for ſome time a certain gaĩety and live- 
lineſs. This is the reaſon why Itecommend a mo- 
derate uſe of tea to healthy people. 1 likewiſe re- 
commend it to pedple Who are obliged to expoſe 
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(t) Dr. Duncan, a phyſician at Rotterdam, was the firſt who 
ventured to gecry the abuſe of tea and cdtee, in a little work 
entitled, « Advice concerning bot Liquors." 
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themſelves to cold, eſpecially travellers: and I find 
it very uſeful when drank after expoſure to cold, 
damp air, as it ſoon removes the weight and laſſi- 
tude which are the effects of a common cold. In 
what then, may we aſk, conſiſts the real advantage 


of tea in theſe caſes? Bocthaave tells us it is in the 
warm water. | 


But a phyſician muſt be a Sangrado to ſuppoſe 
that warm water will be of uſe to every ſtomach, 
Hippocrates long ago told us that too great a uſe of 
warm water ſoftens the fleſh, weakens the nerves, 
renders men ſtupid, and occafions hemorrhages, ſyn- 
cope, and death, Tea will therefore be in many 
reſpects hurtful from the manner in which we take 
it; whether we attribute the virtues of this beverage 
to the tea itſelf or to the fermentation of the ſugar, 
which I do not believe by the bye, or to the warm 
water, I will not inſiſt here on the aſſertion of the 
celebrated Lmnzus, that all the plants which re- 
ſemble the tea ſhrub are venomous ; becauſe 1 
know many ladies in Switzerland, who-drink only 
warm water with ſugar and cream, and who feel the 
ſame effects from this beverage that others do from 
tea. Linnæus is of opinion that we have to fear 
only from the uſe of new tea. This rule however is 
applicable only in China and Japan, where recent 
tea occaſions a degree of intoxication, This is the 
reaſon why the laws of theſe people have deter- 
mined how long the tea is to be kept before it is 
drank. 


| There is ſomething exceedingly penetrating in the 
nature of tea, and perhaps at the fame time attc- 
nualing. 
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nuating. It is well known that after frequent blood 
letting nothing gives a cadaverous complexion ſo 
ſoon as tea. We had a gentleman in Switzerland, 
who in every reſpect knew how to aſſume the tone 
of majeſty. - He was told one day that nothing ele- 
vated the dignity of a king ſo much as when every 
thing around him had a pale look, This intima- 
tion was ſufficient for him. He directed all his 
ſervants to be blooded once a month, and obliged 
each of them to ſwallow fifty diſhes of tea every 
day. 


The ill effects of tea, in caſes of hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal affection. are indiſputable. When 
I ſtudied at Gottingen, I uſed to drink tea in the 
night with a view to prevent drowſineſs, and it had 
this effect ſo completely, that at the end of the two 
years I purſued this method both my ſleep and my 
ſtrength had forſaken me, and my head was as weak 
as my ſtomach. I have ſeen many perſons of my 
acquaintance affected in the ſame manner, and from 
the ſame cauſe. I have ſince that time had occaſion 
to obſerve in Switzerland, that in many of my pa- 
tients tea had the effect of rendering the pulſe flow 
and weak ; and that an improper ule of it, very of- 
ten excites flatulency and hy pochondriacal affection, 
tremor, palpitation of the heart, vertigo, vapors, 
fluor albus, and ſometimes deep melancholy. - Dr. 
Friend knew a woman who had an incontinence of 
urine, and afterwards a ſuppreſſion of the menſes, 
brought on by tea. 


Many hypochondriacal people imagine they have 
a coldneſs at the ſtomach, and they attempt to re. 
: medy 
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medy this by different methods. Some of thetn ar 
careful to wear ſomething warm upon their ſto- 
machs, others eat every thing hot. Soup they ſay 
is hurtful unleſs they eat it very hot. They drink 
their tea in the ſame manner. I know one of theſe 
people at Zurich, who is almoſt conſtantly with his 
tea pot in his hand, and he does this with a view tg 
warm his ſtomach. This patient is exceedingly fla- 
tulent and ſubject to cholic. I do not pretend to 
{ay to theſe people, as ſome of their phyſicians do, 
that they have really cold ſtomachs, but I call this 
pretended coldneſs an extreme degree of relaxation, 
and I attribute it in a great nieafure to tea. 


Our Swiſs ladies wonld no ſooner give up their 
tea at ſtated hours, than they would their card tables, 
This is the reaſon why the fluor albus is as common 
in this country as it is in Flanders and Holland, I 
ſometimes ſucceed, tho' ſlowly, in the cure of this 
difcaſe, by employing every thing that is contrary to 
the effects of warm water, ſuch as bark, chalybeates 
and tonics in general. I have often ſeen this diſor- 
der in girls of ten years old. Cheyne tells us that 
in theſe times it attacks the moſt amiable perſons of 
the fair ſex, and is a very common cauſe of ſterility, 
All the women, who are incommoded in this man- 
ner, do not indeed drink immoderately of tea, but J 
believe we may venture to aſcribe it to this in the 
greater number of caſes ; it ſeeming to be indiſputa- 
ble, that the preſent general uſe of tea coope- 
rates with other remote cauſes in the produQtion of 


many diſeaſes. 


Nearly che ſaine things may be ſaid of coffee, 
which is the berry of a plant indigerious ifi 8 
| an 
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and Ethiopia, We find no mention of it in the an- 
tient Greek writers, nor in the Arabians. Rauwolf 
was the firſt who made it known in Europe in 
1,28. It was long derived wholly'from the Levant, 
till the Dutch began to cultivate it at Surinam, and 
he example of theſe has been ſince followed by the 
Engliſh and French in their Weſt Indian ſettlements. 
The American coffee is now extremely common in 
every part of Europe. The Levant coffee has ſtill, 
however, the reputation of being the beſt. There 
are two kinds of it, one of which comes from Mo- 
cha, and the other from Grand Cairo: both theſe 
have the ſame qualities. 'The Dutch bring their 
coffee from Java, and the French from the iſland of 
Bourbon, and they fell this- at a dear price for Le- 
vant coffee, tho' it is by no means, ſo good. The 
American coffee is inferior to all the other ſorts, el- 
pecially when it has been ſoaked in ſea water by 
way of adding to its weight. This method, which 
1s very often practiſed, gives it conliderable acri- 
mony, 


The Turks are as fond of coffee as the Chineſe are 
of tea, They have a method of preparing it, ſo as 
to render it much better than it is with us. The 
great ſecret is ſaid to be in their manner of roaſting 
it, ſo that no part of it eſcapes, They drink it co- 
piouſly without milk or ſugar. Some writers have 
attempted to prove why the uſe of coffee produced 
few or no ill effects amongſt the Turks: but they 
ought ſurely to have proved firſt of all, that it really 
never did produce any ill effects with theſe people. 
There can be no doubt but that the Turks ſuffer 
from the abule of coflee as much as we do. It FA 
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ders them weak and ſtupid, eſpecially when they join 
to it the uſe of opium. 


The advocates for coffee have attributed man 
good properties to it; they tell us that it aſſiſts di- 
geſtion, removes head ach, promotes all the ſecre- 
tions and acts as an exhilerant. There may be 
ſome truth in all this, in people who take it ſeldom, 
who drink little or no wine, and whoſe nerves are not 
eaſily affected. A young lady in Switzerland, who 
in the opinion of Rouſſeau joins the pen of Voltaire 
to the genius of Leibnitz, wrote to me one day, 
* without coffee I am as ſtupid as an oyſter”, There 
can be no doubt, however, but that the abuſe of 
coffee does conſiderable harm, even to perſons of 
the beſt health ; and that in relaxed and nervous ha- 
bits, and in many diſeaſes, the moſt moderate uſe of 
it will do harm. I my ſelf drink coffee twice a day, 
but I take only two cups of it at. a time, and in this 
way I feel no inconvenience from it. If I exceed 
this quantity and drink four cups, I find myſelf af- 
fected with tremor, uneaſineſs and flatulency. I 
have oblerved that others in good health, but who 
are of a weakly habit, are affected in a ſimilar man- 
ner whenever they drink more coffee than uſual. 


A long continued abuſe of coffee, by perſons of a 
lively and irritable temperament, excites all kinds of 
nervous complaints, eſpecially in women. It very 
often occaſions eruptions in the face, and has 
ſeemed to me to be one of the principal reaſons why 
the Swiſs women have their catamenia ſo long beyond 
the period, of Life at which this evacuation uſually 
ceaſes, and hence fall into dangerous diſeaſes. 


* 2m miſtaken if T have not ſeen the exceflive uſe 71 
| col- 
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coffee diſpoſe to hemorrhages ſrom the noftrils, lungs; 
uterus, and hemorrhoidal veſſels ; and lay the ſoun- 
dation of cough and phthiſis pulmonalis,, It was 
obſervable that the conſumption in theſe caſes was 
accompanied with extreme gaiety. Thierty tells us 
that coffee prepared with milk ſometimes ſuddenly 
brings on the fluot albus. But of this I can fay 
nothing from my own experience. Raulin obſerves 
that coffee ſometimes acts as a pufgative, and oc- 
caſions diarthoea. I myſelf have feen coffee, with 
and without milk, contribute to the bringing on hyf- 
terical diarrhoea, a diſorder which is very difficult 
of cure. Thierry has ſeen people ſubjet to the 
moſt violent head ach; which no remedies were able 
to relieve till they renounced the uſe of coffee: He 
has likewiſe ſeen, as well as myſelf, people deprived 
of ſleep; and lofing fleſh daily from the too great 
uſe of coffee. But on the other hand I have ſeen 
it facceed in procuring ſleep in a caſe in which opium 
had been tried without effect. A lady of condition, 
66 years of age, had been long troubled with a pain- 
ful gouty complaint, which deprived her of ſleep. 
Recourſe was at length had to opium, She took 
one grain of it the firſt night, but had no ſleep. The 
ſecond night the doſe was doubled, but was equally 
ineffectual; about the middle of the night the patient 
took it into her head to aſk for coffee, from a recol- 
lection that it had formerly been uſeful to her 
when watchful and reſtleſs, and that ſimilar good 
effects had been experienced from it by ſome others 
of her family. I willingly conſented to the trial. 
tho without expecting any good effeAs from it, and 
the coffee was prepared with milk. The patient 
drank two cups of it, and ſoon afterwards fell into 

Vol. II. H k a ſleep; 
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a ſleep. which continued an hour. She repeated 
this method during four months, conſtantly drink- 
ing her coftee in the middle of the night, and with 
the ſame good effects. This lady's fleep was not ſo 
good when ſhe left off the coffee. This ſingle ob- 
ſervation is not related to prove the general good ef- 
ſects of coffee, but merely that from a certain pecu- 


liarity of temperament it was uſeſul in this caſe (u). 


Coffee feems to do leſs harm in countries where 
beer is the common beverage. I have ſeen many a 


good German at Gottingen, ſwallow twenty diſhes 


MM * * * 
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(2) Coffee has long been conſidered as a powerful ſedative. 
To the caſe related by Dr. Z. it may not be amiſs to add the 
following obſervation made by the ingenious Dr. Pereival on 
Himſelf, «< I awoke” ſays he, ** at fiye in the morning with the 
% head ach. My pulſe was hard and full, and beat 92 ftrokes 
« in a minute. I drank four diſhes of ſtrong coffee. In half 
* an hour the pain in my head was relieved ; yet my pulſe 
« ſtill continued to vibrate the ſame number of times, but was 
« ſofter and leſs full. In an hour it funk to 70. In an hour 
% and a half it roſe again to 76, and in two hours to 80, which 
« ts the ſtandard of its frequency in health. I was in a recum- 
« bent poſture during the whole time of this experiment, which 
« TI have ſince repeated ſeveral times, under different circum- 
* ſtances, with no material variation in the reſult”. - E/as, 
Med and Exp. vol. ii, Coffee is found to counteract the nar- 
cotic properties of opium, and this ſeems to be the reaſon 
why it is taken ſo frequently, and in ſuch large quantities by 
the Turks and others, who uſe much opium. Sir John Pringle 
ſays that coffee is the beſt abater of the paroxyſms of periodic 
althma, that he has ſeen. It ſeems that Sir John Floyer, dur- 
ing the latter years of his life, kept free from, or at leaſt lived 
eaſy under his aſthma from the ule of very ſtrong coffee, This 
diſcovery he made after the publication of his book on that 
difeaſe. ö | 
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of colſec without ſeeling any ill effes * it. Nor 
does it do much harm amongſt the lower ſort of peo- 
ple who drink it exceedingly weak. But our people 
of faſhion who pique themſelves in being as polite 
and as refined as the French, drink very ſtrong cof- 
fee after dinner, I am inclined to think upon the 

whole, that a moderate uſe of coffee does leſs harm 
than a moderate uſe of tea; but that an exceſſive 
abuſe of coffee will be much more prejudicial than 


that of tea. 


Chocolate has likewiſe a confiderable influence 
on our health. It is chicfly prepared from the ca- 
cao which was altogether unknown to the antients, 
it being ſolely the produce of America, The prepa- 
ration of chocolate from the nuts of this tree was 
known to the Americans long before any Europeans 
came amongſt them. It was held in great eſteem 


by them and conſtituted a conſiderable part of their 
food. 


Of the different cacaos, the great cacao of Nica- 
ragua is conſidered as the beſt. The little cacao 
of the Carribee Iſlands is held in leſs eſtimation, but 
the beſt chocolate is ſaid to be prepared by mixing 
the nuts of both in an equal proportion ; the Carib- 
bee nuts being more unctuous than the others, 


The chocolate is in ſome meaſure ſpoiled, even at 
Mexico, by the addition of different ſpices. The 
ſame thing is done in Europe; where it is uſual to 
throw in cinnamon, cloves, muik and amber. In 
South America chocolate is the chief article of diet. 
In Europe, it is conſumed in the greateſt quantity in 
Spain, Portugal and Italy. 
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Chocolate has been conſidered as a very powerful 
-exhilarent and even aphrodifiac, but this ſeemingly 
without reaſon. I conſtantly find that it rendery 
me dull and ſtupid wheneyer I take it, and the a- 
buſe of it in our climates certainly does harm. In 
weak and hypochondriacal and hyſterical ſubjects it 
will be indigeſtible by being too untuous. Nor will 
the liberal uſe af chocolate agree with fedentary 
people. It is very dangerous to perſons of plethoric ha- 
bits, and when joined to intemperance in other arti- 
cles of diet, will ſurely diſpoſe to inflammatory diſeaſes 
and even apoplexy, In women I have ſeen it oc- 
caſion ſuppreſſion of the catamenia and fluor albus, 
On many occaſions I have recommended a grue] 
prepared from” oats, (ſlightly roaſted) with the ad- 
dition of milk and a little chocolate, and I prefer 
this to the uſe of common chogplate, which to its 
own bad qualities, joins the noxious properties of all 
the drugs and ſpices that are occaſionally thrown in 
with a view to adulterate or improve it (tw). 
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( The chocalate that is prepared in London, is much 
more perfectly triturated, and of cqurſe more eaſy of digeſtion, 
than the foreign chocolate, which uſually throws up an oil on 
its ſerface. Dr. Cullen is of opinion that chocolate when well 
prepared is eaſily diſſolved, and by being leſs flatulent than any, 
of the farinaceas, is a very uſeful article of food where a liquid 
nutrient vegotonte que @eequired, 


CHAP. 


C HA P. VII 


Of Reſt and Motion, conſidered as the remote cauſes 
' of diſeaſe 


Sedentary life, and violent or long continued 

exerciſe, have cach of them their peculiar in- 
conveniences, and may occaſion various diſeaſes. 
Too much exerciſe increaſes the rapidity of the cix« 
culation, diſturbs the functions of life, occaſions 
fevers, hemorrhages, &c. and when in a certain de- 
gree, death. Theſe effects of violent exerciſe will 


be the more likely to take place, if they who are 


expoſed to it have been accuſtomed to an inactive 
life, or if the weather is extremely hot, and the 
body not ſufficiently nouriſhed and refreſhed. But 
the effects of a ſedentary life are much more 
fatal to us than excels of exerciſe. The gene- 
ral effect of inactivi is to weaken the tone of 
the ſolids, and to diſturb and deprave all the func- 
tions of the ſyſtem. The body becomes gradually 
diſeaſed, * ſubject to — ws xy appolexy, 
dropſy, and a long train of infirmigies. Sometimes 
inliead of painful diſorders, ſedentary men of a cer- 
tain temperament become corpulent and indolent, 
Aud i this dilpeluion, ig corpulency is creaſed, 


by 
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„ 
by a free diet they at length become torpid, aud may 
be rather ſaid to vegetate, than to enjoy life, 


Men of letters who confine themſelves wholly to 
their books, and take no exerciſe, either loſe their 
appetite, or can take only very light food. But not- 
withſtanding the lightneſs of this food, and the ſa- 
cility with winch it is digeſted, theſe people are 
for the moſt part extremely flatulent, feel an unea- 
hneſs in all their limbs, and a general anxiety which 
they are unable to explain. They are expoſed to 
diarrhoea, and a variety of nervous affections: they 
paſs uneaſy days and ſleepleſs nights, and ſhunning 
all the allurements to pleaſure and diſſipation, de- 
vote themſelves to melancholy ideas, which dimi- 
niſh their little remains of health, till at length they 
become truly hypochondriacal, or what is worſe, 
melancholy. Literary people, ſays Rouſſeau, are 
of all men, thoſe who fit the moſt and think the 
moſt ; and on theſe accounts they are the moſt ſickly 
and unhappy. Even in the country we ſee the pea» 
fant become hypochondriacal, if he leads an in- 
active life, I live in a country where the peaſants 
are very ignorant, and accuſtomed to the hardeſt la- 
bour, but they are well fed and drink good wine. 
Theſe people are in general very gay and obſti- 
nate. Now and then, however, I meet with ſome 
of them, who are exceedingly melancholy, and this 
from their following ſome trade that requires a ſit- 
ting poſture. It is very uſual for ſhoemakers, wea- 
vers, and others, whole buſineſs requires them ta 
fit, and bend their bodies forwards, to loſe their ap- 
petite, to complain of pain in their fide, and diz- 
zineſs, and to have a thouland fantaſtical ideas, - 

gether 
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gether with a ſlow and almoſt imperceptible pulſe. 
I obſerve likewiſe that theſe people are as ſenſible 
to all the impreſſions of the air, as the moſt delicate 
women, on account of the weakneſs of their vital 
and natural functions, which is the foundation of 
hypochondriacal affection. Their perſpiration alſo 
is eaſily checked, and they fall into all the diſorders 
ariſing from this, with the ſame facility, as the 
fineſt lady would do in high life. 


Certain poſtures or motions of the body, or any 
of its parts, when too violent, or too long continued 
may likewiſe be prejudicial. Thus, the remaining 
too long in a ftanding poſture, or fitting or leaning 
forwards, or lying in an horizontal poſition, have 
each of them their inconveniences. Violent exer- 
tions in coughing or ſneezing or laughing or even 
gaping, have ſometimes produced bad effects. Car- 
rying great weights or dancing will like wife occa- 
ſionally do harm. Many more, ſuch as ſinging. 
talking, &c. might be added to theſe, but we have 
mentioned enough for our purpoſe. I have even 
obſerved that the different employments of women 
occaſion different nervous affections, and I am 
careful to attend to this in the treatment of ſuch 
patients, TY 
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CHAP. N. 


Of Sleep and Watching, confidered as the remote cauſes 
f of diſeaſe; 


I. EE P, which is of itſelf ſo uſeful and 
refreſhing, may when indulged in to exceſs, be- 
come extremely hurtful, It is well known, that in 
ſleep the waſte of animal ſpirits is leſs than in a 
waking ftate; and that the action of the heat 

arteries is proportionably diminiſhed, 'The 
coldneſs of which every one is ſenſible in ſleep, 
is the effect of this diminution of all the involuntary 
motions. Much ſleep weakens and relaxes the bo- 
dy; the blood is at that time circulated more flowly ; 
the inſenſible perſpiration is likewiſe much leſſened ; 
and great and profound ſlee pers become extremely 
corpulent (x), and wholly incapable of any mental 
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(x) In ſleep, the thinner evacuations are taken up by the ab- 
ſorbents ; thus the urine voided-in the morning is uſually high 
coloured, and patients who have diarrhoea likewiſe have the 
beſt ſtools at that time. Internal ſtimuli are not perceived in 
fleep, unleſs they are very ſtrong, ſuch as cough, violent thirſt; 
Kc. A perſon may take a purging doſe at night, and it ſhall 
not have any effect till morning, though if taken in the day 
time, it would perhaps operate in two or three hours. 


oceupa- 
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decupation: their memory, and all the other faculties 
of the mind, becoming gradually impaired by exceſs 
of fleep (5). | 


Hyſterical and hypochondriacal patients, do wrong 
to ſleep long, and eſpecially in the morning. Sleep+ 
ing ſoon after great ſuppers is often accompanied 
with diſagreeable dreams. The incubus is a fre- 
quent complaint with thoſe who are ſubject to fla- 
tulency and indigeſtion. An hypochondriacal 
patient told me one day, that he ſometimes felt this 
diſtreſsful weight when in bed, even in his waking 
moments. His body on theſe occaſions ſeemed 
immoveable and exceedingly fatigued, He uſed to 
fancy at the ſame time, that he ſaw innumerable 
phantoms around his bed. 


It would ſeem as if ſleep ought to be proportioned 
to the exerciſe of the day, whether of body or mind. 
People of the greateſt activity fleep the moſt, or at 
leaſt the ſoundeſt. The neceſſity of ſleep is ſo real, 
as Baron Haller obſerves, that one of the principal 
reaſons which obliged the brave Engliſh garriſon to 
yield Fort St. Philip to Marſhal Richelieu, was 
that the troops, exhauſted by want of fleep, were 
no longer able to manage their arms. The ſoldier 
ileeps even amidſt the thunder of the cannon, when 
he is worn out with exceſſive fatigue, 
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5% Boerhaave ſpeaks of a phyſician, who taking it into his 
head that ſleep was exceedingly conducive to health, indulged 
himſelf in it to ſuch exceſs, that his ſenſibility gradually dimi- 
niſhed and he at length died lethargic. 


Vol. II. I i Immodaate 
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Immoderate watching exhauſts the energy of the 
nervous ſyſtem, and occaſions acrimony in the blood 
veſſels. They who are deficient in ſleep are trou- 
bled with head ach, dizzineſs, hemorrhoids, ex. 
treme anxiety and a moroſeneſs of temper. They who 
ſleep much are ſeldom ſuſceptible of violent paſ. 
ſions, whereas they who ſleep too little are uſually 
lively and choleric. I have ſeen the moſt wonder- 
ful changes produced in perſons of both ſexes by 
want of fleep. 'The ſame cauſe, when in exceſs, 
will likewiſe occaſion the moſt fantaſtical and ab- 
ſurd ideas, and even phrenzy. Perſons who have 
died from want of ſleep, have been found to have 
the brain perfectly dry, or in ſome degree waſted, 
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CHAP. X. 


Of the Excretions and Retentions, conſidered as the 
remote cauſes of diſeaſe. 


NDER this head of evacuations we include 
the ſaliva, bile, foeces, urine, inſenſible per- 
ſpiration, ſemen, catamenia, Lochia and milk. 


We are not to confound the ſaliva with the mu- 
cus of the trachea and ceſophagus ; becauſe the 
latter ought to be rejected, and the ſaliva ſwallowed. 
He who rejects his ſaliva is the leſs diſpoſed to hun- 
ger. This is the reaſon why ſoldiers and peaſants 
often ſmoke with no other intention than to keep off 
hunger. The ſaliva ſeems to be of great uſe in di- 
geſtion, and they who do not ſwallow it, complain 
ol thirſt and a dryneſs of the month, and loſe their 
tlelh. The ancients reckoned melancholy amongſt 
the evils that ariſe from too plentiful an excretion of 
faliva ; but I have obſerved that this frequent ſpit- 
ting in melancholy and hypochondriacal patients 
is rather an effect than a cauſe of the diſeaſe. They 
who ſpit much in ſmoking, waſte and fall from 
their appetite. Ruyſch knew a man who was wholly 
deprived of his appetite, by a fiſtula in one of the 
lalivary ducts. | 
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The bile has conſiderable influence on health. 
It ſeems to correct aceſcency in the primæ viz, and 
by its ſaponaceous quality to d:ſſolve the glutinous 
and oily parts of our food, and blend them more 
intimately together (2). By the motion of a 
carriage or of a ſhip at ſea, bile is ſome- 
times made to flow into the ſtomach (a). There 
are people who can bear the jolting of an uneaſy 
carriage, and yet cannot bear the gentle motion of 
an eaſy coach without vomiting. 


The bile ſometimes becomes obſtructed in the li- 
ver and gall bladder, and flows out only in a ve- 
ry ſmall quantity, or perhaps not at all, I ſaw few 
ſubjects of ſixty years of age diſſected at Gottingen, 
that had not "i material affection of the liver, 
This in ſome meaſure might be from the great con- 
ſumption of brandy there. But as mem grow old, 
the liver becomes harder and diminiſhes in bulk, 
The abuſe of ſpirituous liquors, as well as a ſe- 
dentaty life, oecaſions concretions in the gall blad- 
der, by inſpiſſating the bile and diminiſhing its 
flow into the inteſtines. This is the great ſource 
of indigeſtion, conſtipation and hypochondriacal 
affection. When the bile is not duly ſecreted and 
carried off in children, they become ſubject to 
ſpaſm, and other diſeaſes from aceſcency in the 
primz vie, When the bile is not duly carried 
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(=) The bile has generally been deemed ſaponaceous, but 
had no reſemblance to foap; its blending water with oil 1s 2 
property it has in common with all mucous fluids. | 

\a) The flow of bile in theſe caſes, ſeems to be the ect and | 
not the cauſe of the nauſea and vomiting. 
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into the inteſtines it is abſorbed, and carrie 
back into the circulation by the lymphatics, and 
thus occaſions jaundice, Indurations of the liver 
iiſelf ſometimes take place in theſe caſes, and are 
the cauſe of droply. | 


Many writers have conſidered the bile as the 
ſource of almoſt every diſeaſe, but de Haen and Tiſ- 
fot have clearly proved the abſurdity of this opi- 
nion. Perhaps Baglivi did right to aſcribe certain 
diſeaſes to a vitiated ſtate of the bile, but we ſhould. 
be cautious not to give way to the imagination on 
this ſubject. 


The foeces ought to be of a firm confiſtence in 
healthy people ; becauſe it proves that all the nutri- 
tious parts of the aliment have been abſorbed by the 
lacteals. When the foeces are too hard, they are li- 
able to occaſion head ach, opthatmia, fever, eſpe- 
cially in irritable habits, and ſometimes hernia and 
even apoplexy. Obſtinate coſtiveneſs occaſions 
flatulency and even convulſions in hyſterical and 
hypochondriacal ſubjects. 


Navier ſound the rectum exceedingly diſtended in 

a young man who had hardly a ſtool in twenty days. 
The effluvia that ariſe from theſe retained faeces 
being abſorbed and carried into the circulation oc- 
caſion conſiderable acrimony, and eruption on the ſkin. 
I remember an hypochondriac, who during many 
months went to ſtool only once a fortnight, His 
ſtools were of a green colour, and yet notwithſtand- 
ing this long conſtipation his appetite continued 
to be voracious, nor did his belly ever appear 
ſwelled. Trioen ſpeaks of a conſtipation which 
continued three months in an old woman of eighty 
our, 
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four, and terminated in death. Even the retention 
of wind is ſometimes not altogether void of danger. 
Suetonius relates that the emperor Claudian having 
been told that ſome perſon had died a martyr to good 
manners by checking his inclinations in this way, 
iſſued an edit by which all perſons had leave to 
break wind in every place. 


There are as many bad effects from habitual di- 
arrhoea as from too great coſtiveneſs. Diarrhoea is 
ſometimes of a very ſalutary tendency, but when it 
recurs often, or is long continued, it generally in- 
dicates ſome deſect in the abdominal viſcera. 1 
have often obſerved a diarrhoea in hypochondriacal 
and hyſterical patients which has been not ſuffici- 
ently attended to, or improperly conſidered as a ſa- 
lutary effect of nature. In many ſuch patients this 
diarrhoea continues during ſeveral years ; ſometimes 
returning every day, ſometimes only ſeveral] times in 
a week, ſometimes not quite ſo often. It deprives 
the body of its nouriſhment, exhauſts the ſtrength of 
the patient, and at length becomes the cauſe of dil- 
eaſes, of which it was at firſt only an effect. I am 
therefore not ſurprized that Dr, Zeviani ſhould con- 
ſider a lax belly as an unfavourable ſymptom in theſe 
complaints, and aſſert that a diarrhoea of only one 
day does more harm here than a conſtipation of fit- 
tcen. 


The excretion of urine is more copious in cold 
than in hot countries, becauſe the inſenſible per- 


Ipiratien is lels, Women in general are able to re- 
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tain their urine longer then men {(b),. Too copious 
adiſcharge by urine becomes truly morbid, and con- 
ſtitutes a diſeaſe called diabetes. Gatinaria gives 
us the caſe of a woman who in ſixty days had voided 
by urine 1740 pints of water over and above the 
quantity ſhe had drank in that time, and yet ſhe 
recovered. Boerhaave attended a ſtudious young 
man, who was attacked with a white milky diabetes, 
brought on by the immoderate uſe of tea and coffee 
which he had taken to prevent his ſleeping, This 
patient died conſumptive, after being tormented 
with an inceſſant thirſt, which no remedies could 
alleviate. Mundius, in the Bologna memoirs, re- 
lates the caſe of a nun who during 87 days voided 
40 pints of urine daily, tho' her daily conſumption 
of meat and drink amounted to no more than thre 
pounds, . | 


The retention of the urine is no leſs dangerous in 
its effects, and in general ſoon carries off the patient. 

Too great an accumulation of urine will ſometimes 
happen in pregnant women. In ſome patients the 
bladder has been ſeen to riſe above the pubis, and 
the great irritation, and exceſſive but uſeleſs efforts 
to evacuate it, have carried it downwards into the 
icrotum. In others, the urine has been wholly 
ſuppreſſed by the two ureters becoming obftructed ; 
the one from ſome primary affection, and the other 
by ſympathy. The (vo great diſtention of the blad- 
der deprives it of its coutractile faculty, and even 
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( Yi This is to be applied only to healthy women, and ſeems 
chic y to be the effect of habit. = 
burſts 
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burſts it, unleſs it is ſeaſonably relieved by ſurgery, 
| The celebrated Tycho Brahe, being in a coach at 
| | Prague with the Emperor, retained his urine through 
a falſe complaiſance and when he afterwards tried 
to make water, his efforts were ineffectual and he fell 
a victim to his delicacy. e 


The inſenſible perſpiration is different accord- 
ing to the diverſity of climate, ſeaſon, age, ſex, 
diet, &c. In temperate climates the ſtools and 
urine ſeldom exceed four pounds in a healthy man 
who takes eight pounds of aliment in the four and 
twenty hours. The reſt paſſes off by the inſenſible 

perſpiration. The inſenſible perſpiration is very 
great in hot climates and much leſs in cold countries. 
The inſenſible perſpiration goes on freely in a clear 
heavy air, and is more interrupted when the atmol- 
phere is light and obſcure. Old people peripire 
leſs than young ones, becauſe in old age the evacua- 
tions by ſtool and urine are more copious than in 
youth. Indigeſtible aliment diminiſhes this evacua- 
tion, while on the other hand liquid food and ſuch 
as is eaſy of digeſtion increaſes it, It is likewiſe con- 
fiderably increaſed by the uſe of hot bathing. 


When the inſenſible perſpiration is increaſed to a 
certain degree it is diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
ſweat. This weakens the body exceedingly ; ſweat be- 
ing contrary to nature, and phyſicians very juſtly con · 
ſidering it as a dangerous diſeaſe, when it is in ex- 
cels or too long continued. Sweat ought never 
hardly to take place in a healthy ſubject, unleſs he 
uſes ſome violent exerciſe, or commits ſome error in 
diet. Sweat can therefore only be accidentally * 

—— 
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ſul in certain circumſlances. The mote we perſpire 
beyond the uſual ſtandard of health, the more we 
are weakened. This weakneſs is the more-evident, 
as we are able in many caſes to remedy it by taking 
a glaſs of wine and a little nouriſhment; All well 
informed phyſicians are agreed on this head. Igno- 
rant practitioners, nurſes, and the vulgar-in general, 
do indeed extol the utility and wholeſomeneſs of 
ſweating, and imagine that it faves the patient. and 
carries off the vitiated humours. But they do not 
conſider or preceive that this ill grounded prejudice 
has every day the moſt fatal effects. Auen e 2 
does not extend ſo far as this. 


I have ſeen many perſons, who in other reſpeſts 
were men of ſenſe, extremely obſtinate on this head, 
and who from exceſſive ſweating have been attacked 
with inflammatory diſeaſes or rheumatiſm or cuta- 
"neous eruptions or phthiſis or have perhaps become 
the moſt melancholy inſtances of hypochondriacal 
affection, after having converted their bodies into ſo 
many vapor machines, with a view to remedy ima- 
ginary ills, or more ſtrictly ſpeaking, to aggravate 
diſorders which would have yielded to the lighteſt 


remedy, judicioully applied. 


Diminiſhed perſpiration is by no means ſo dan- 
gerous as too great an excretion in this way, becauſe 
| the urine is then ſecreted in increaſed quantity. But 
there are many inconveniences reſulting from a ſud- 
den ſuppreſſion of the perſpiration; ſuch as colds, 
catarrhal fevers, eryſipelas, rheumatiſm and even 


palſy. 


Nor is it leſs dangerous to expoſe one's-ſelf to the 
night air. eſpecially in hot countries. Colics are 
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very frequently occaſioned at Rome by expoſure to 
the evening damps of the hot ſeaſon. Similar 
complaints are obſerved in Jamaica and Malabar. 
We are told in the Chineſe book Tchang-Seng, that 
they who repoſe themſelves too long a time in a ſitua- 
tion open to the dews, are liable to palſy or at leaſt 
to diarrhoea. 


There will likewiſe be danger in ſuddenly check- 
ing the ſweat (). I have 4 an incurable deaf. 
neſs and other diſorders refult from this cauſe, It 
is well known that Scarron's laſt illneſs was. occa- 
ſioned by his throwing himſelf, with his pores open, 
into the Seing. 


Man, being intended by his maker for procreation, 
the effulion of the ſeminal juices is as conformable 
to health and nature, as any of the other excretions ; 
but when ever this effuſion is carried to excels by 
lawleſs irritation and a heated imagination, the 
moſt baneſul ſymptoms may neceſſarily be expected 
to follow. All phyſicians have agreed that the loſs 
of an ounce of ſeminal liquor weakens the conſtitu- 
tion more than that of forty ounces of blood. The 
pleaſure of venery is a kind of epileptic motion, and 
the relaxation that ſucceeds it, is proportioned to 
the violence of the preceeding ſpaſm. Aretæus ſpeaks 
of this robuſt liquor as rendering us lively, bold 
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(5) Much will depend on habit in theſe matters. It is a 
very old practice of going from the hot to the cold bath. The 
Romans did tid this zand all ranks of people in Ruſſia 0 twice a 
week in water heated to 160%, and 1 immediately, with the pores 
recking, go and rol. in the ſnow, 


and 
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and animated, giving us a firm and matily volce, 
und fitting us for great undertakings. It is cer- 
tain that exceſſive venery exhauſts all the powers of 
our nature by weakening and deſtroying the energy 
of the nervous ſyſtem, and thus ſapping, as it were, 
the very principle of life. The miſerable victims to 
this paſſion begin by loſing their ſtrength and fleſh, 
and by having the functions of all the viſcera gra- 
dually impaired ; hence itidigeſtion, weakneſs and 
dimneſs of ſight, head ach, tremor, hypochondria- 
cal affection, epilepſy, and even phthiſis pulmonalis. 
The body in theſe caſes becomes extremely languid; 
the ſoul ſeems to be deprived of all her faculties ; and 
the conſideration is rendered ſtill more melancholy 
when we reflect that theſe unhappy ſubjects are ge- 
nerally in the flower of their age. Thus excels is 
the gulph that abſorbs the beſt and moſt uſeful part 
of the ſtate. The licentiouſneſs that prevails in all 
great cities is the reaſon why we fee ſo many weak 
heads, ſo many uſeleſs citizens, who were blaſted as 
it were in their bud, bythe lawleſs pleaſures of their 
better days, | 


| Marriage unfortunately does not exclude theſe ex- 
ceſſes, and the evils that reſult from them. There 
are many huſbands who exhauſt their health in this 
way, and become the fathers of an infirm and fickl 
offspring. The exceſs of venery ſeems to be the 
reaſon why the inhabitants of hot countries feel fo 
ſoon the approaches of old age. The women in hot 
climates ſeldom bear children after their thirty-fifth 
year, This premature old age cannot be attributed 
to the heat of climate, becauſe the Brachmans by a 
regular life, and abſtinence from venery, attain to 
| K k 2 very 
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very advanced years. The heat of climate may, and 


indeed does ſtimulate the deſires, but it is the in- 
dulgence of theſe that does harm. 


Premature old age is not the only conſequence 
ol theſe abuſes. Their firſt effect is to occaſion in- 
voluntary emiſſions which weaken the patients ex- 
ceedingly, Theſe pollutions may be excited indeed 
by innocent means. The idea of a beautiful wo- 
man, ſays Baron Haller, may be one cauſe, but 
this is not enough to occaſion .infirmity. The effects 
we allude to, occur without the leaſt ſlimulus or 
idea of a woman, even in the midſt of the moſt ſe- 
rious occupations, and ſuch as.are the moſt oppoſed 
to yoluptuouſneſs, In theſe caſes there is evideiitly 
a relaxation of the ſpermatic veſſels. 


When theſe emiſſions are the effects of voluntary 
excitement in young perſons we ſee them feel at a 
more advanced age the ſad effects of their ſoimer 
miſconduct. They have frequent pains at the ſto- 
mach, vomiting, pains of the breaſt, loins, thighs, 
and legs. Their eyes are ſunk and hardly able to 
ſupport a ſtrong light. I have been told by a very 
careful and attentive maſter, that young people, 
who have * themſelves in this diſtreſsful vice, 
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they havea poet countenance, their eyes ſank their 
cars of a dull white, and cheir lips of a pale com- 
plexion. That they have no appetite, and oſten 
complain of pains in the breaſt and great thirſt. 
 Aretzus has likewiſe very well deſcribed to us the 
ellecis of theſe pollutions, whetker voluntary wr in- 

| volun- 
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voluntary. Too frequent a waſte, ſays he, of the 
ſeminal fluid brings on the infirmities of age prema- 
turely, and renders men indolent, languid, fickly, 
cfkeminate, and impotent neghgent ; in every thing, 
and unfit for any occupation c). e 


T likewiſe conſider this abuſe as one of the princi- 
pal cauſes of hypochondriacal affection, the nature 
of which is ſo little known altho' its effects are fo 
generally felt. This unhappy diſorder may be, and in- 
deed is the reſult of many other cauſes, but it will be 
always more dangerous in proportion as it is brought 
on by exceſs of venery. It is wonderful to fee how 


many young men, who from being gay, lively, and 


in perfect health before marriage, become ſome 
months afterwards ſickly, melancholy, indolent, 
and in one word, hypochondriacal. I have like- 
wiſe ſeen people plunge themſelves into all the hor- 
rors of this complaint, by marrying when the flower 
of their age was over, and when their powers had 
begun to ſuffer from the injuries of. time. ' Plater 
ſpeaks of a man who married in advanced life, 
and who was ſeized with ſo violent a ſpaſm about 
the breaſt, on his wedding night, as to die in the 
arms of his wife. Salmuth ſaw a learned but hypo- 
chondriacal man become truly phrenitic from the 
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(c) If an apology for altering and mutilating the expreſſions 
of Dr. Z, is any where neceſſary, it will be particularly ſo in 

this patt of the work, where I ſay much leis than he has ſaid, 
and with conſiderable variations. The truth is that ſome of his 
obſervations, tho?, exceedingly juſt and uſeful, ſeemed improper 
for readers of eyery claſs, and they who read with a view to in- 


ſtrut themſelyes in phyſic will find the ſame things in a work 


written by Dr. Tiſſot. | 
ſame 
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ſame cauſe. Dr. Tiſſot knew a man who in his fiſtietii 
year married a young wife, became blind three weeks 
after marriage, and died at the end of the fourth 
month, If the ſenſes corrupt the mind, the latter 
in its turn may be ſaid to deprave the ſenſes, when 
we indulge a cupidity that proceeds altogether from 
the imagination; or from an incontinency, that is 
habitual even after nature herſelf is filent, 


A combination of melancholy with hypochondria- 
cal affection is likewiſe one of the effects of this abuſe. 
A patient in chis ſtate ſometimes ſeeks for relief in 
the embraces of his wife, and this conſtantly adds 
to his complaint. Incontinency melts down all the 
powers of the foul. Socrates uſed to reproach 
Alcibiades with ſpoiling the fineſt genius in Greece 
by his libertiniſm. Newton, at the age of eighty-fiye, 
carried with him to the grave what moſt of our 
young men loſe before they are fourteen, In ſhort 
married people have been ſeen to bring on a variety 
of diſeaſes by their incontinency. Some have loſt 
their eye ſight by a cataract; others have died of 
hemopthyſis; or after languiſhing many months, 
have been carried off by tabes dorſalis. 


Phyſicians, who are accuſtomed to the great, know 
how conſiderable a ſhare libertiniſm has in ag- 
gravating and complicating their diſorders, and 
rendering them no longer diſtinguiſhable. It is to 
this cauſe that Dr. Tiſſot attributes the fatality which 
in general accompanies the difordezs of people of 
faſhion, Women are in general much leſs incom- 
moded by their incontinency than men. In certain 
circumſtances, however, abuſes in this way are ex- 
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tremely fatal to them. It ſeems more eſpecially to 
be one of the great cauſes of the frequency of abor- 
tion, and Werlhoff is of opinion that without an 
attention to this article, all our remedies to prevent 
miſcarriages will be ineffectual. I have had more 


than one opportunity of confirming the truth of his 
obſervation. 


The catamenia in women are very different ac- 
cording to different circumſtances. In hot countries 
they appear at an early period. In Italy and Spain 
wornen begin to menſtruate at twelve years of age, 
and this is the reaſon why girls are declared mar- 
riageable at that age, by the Roman law. Shaw tells 
us that in Barbary the women bear children at eleven 
years of age, and are grand mothers at four and 
twenty. At Goa, girls conceive at nine, ten and 
eleven years of age, and are paſt pregnancy at thirty. 
Women do not begin to menſtruate till a later period 
in cold and mountainous countries: in general, at 
fourteen years of age, If the catamenia appear 
much earlier than this, it is the effect of a very par- 
ticular temparament: if they are delayed till the 
eighteenth year, it is a diſeaſe, The evacuation is 
in the greateſt quantity in temperate climates : in 
very hot countries it is much leſs, Women who 
are much habituated to violent exerciſe, likewiſe 
menſtruate hut little. This is the caſe with the wo- 
men in Brazil who do all the laborious work. Very 
fat wamen likewiſe menſtruate but little when they 
drink ſparingly, and are not voluptuous. They are 
not much affected by irregular menſtruation, but the 
approach of the catamenia is commonly announced 
by very acute colic pains. Women of a melan- 


choly 
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choly temparament menſtruate little and irregularly. 
A voluptuous life conſtatitly adds to the "frequency 
and quantity of this evacuation : this is the reafon 
why. women who live luxufioufly in large towns ge- 
nerally mienſtruate every fifteen days. Laſcivious 
girls are likewiſe ſubject to frequent menſtruation. 
Love ſays Baron Haller animates the motion of the 
blood, augments the number of pulſations, and oc- 
caſions an inequality in the pulfe, which may be aſ- 
cribed to the feat which is the inſeparable companion 
of love: a violent paſſion as it approaches the mo- 
ment of enjoyment is accompanied with extreme heat, 
violent ' pulſation of the heart, ſometimes increaſed 
activity,. ſometimes tremor, and gives as it were the 
ſenſation of fire circulating through the blood veſſels : 
'This is the reaſon why in women of warm paſhons 
the catamenia ſometimes take place previous to the 
moment of conſummation. Various ſymptoms an 
nounce the approach of the menſtrual period. The 
generality of women feel a tenſion about the ſacrum, 
head ach, and pain in the breaſt: ſome have diarrhoca 
others nauſea, vertigo, and cramps. This flow common- 
ly goes on increaſing, till the third day, and gradually 
diminiſhes till the ſixth. In ſome women it conti- 
nues only two days, in others duiing eight; but in 
theſe laſt there is uſually ſomething amiſs, In young 
women the catamenia, after their firſt appearance, 
ſometimes do not return again for a year, and are 
ſome time before they follow a regular period. In 
general, the menſes appear every thirty or thirty one 
days, and ceaſe during pregnancy, but to both theſe 
rules there are many exceptions, An immodexrate 
flow of the menſes (Merorrkagra) like all other he- 
morrhages, is extremely prejudicial to health. Ihe 
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external parts of the body be:ome cold and pale; 
the patients are ſubject to nauſea, head ach, lan- 
guor, cramps, ſyncope, hyſterical affection, and 
even convulſions, If the diſcharge continues to a 
certain degree, it occaſions dropſy, as I have ſeen 
happen in a woman thirty-five years of age, who, 
during fix years, was ſubject to continued menorr- 
hagia. Firſt her face began to ſwell, and then the 
reſt of her body, till at length ſhe became truly 
dropſical. Others are attacked with flow fever, in 
conſequence of menorrhagia, which terminates in 
conſumption. In ſome it occaſions ſterility, and 
in others abortion. - 


We ought not to omit in this place the flow of | 


the menſes beyond their uſual period. It is well 
known that the catamenia flow irregularly and more 
copiouſly as they approach their final period. Hence 
it has been conſidered as exceedingly uſeful to have 
theſe latter diſcharges of a longer duration, which 


take place about the fiftieth year. The flow is, im 


general, morbid only when extended beyond that 
term, and this is by no means uncommon, for I have 
myſelf ſeen it beyond the ſeventieth year. But 


whenever continued beyond the fiſty- firſt or _ 


ſecond year, it occaſions morbid ſymptoms even 

women who have before this period enjoyed the 
beſt health. It is not unuſual to lee this final ſup- 
preſſion preceded by cramps, vertigo, and even ſyn- 
cope. I have ſeveral times ſeen theſe cramps affect 
the bladder with inex preſſible pain, and occaſion a 
retention of urine which continued a day or two. 
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When the catamenia continue beyond the fifty. 
fifth year, they commonly occaſion dropſy, or there 
1s ſome hidden diſorder, perhaps cancer, in the 
uterus. Thus a woman feventy-oae years of age, 
aſter having had a-return of this flux during four 
years, had a ſuppreſſion of the diſcharge by expo- 
ſure to cold when at church, and foon afterwards 
a cancer manifeſted itſelf in the uterus, and after 
exciting the moſt horrid ſymptoms carried off the 
patient in two months, Boerhaave tells us that 
nterine hemorrhage happening between the age of 
fiſty and ſixty years uſually terminates fatally. 


A ſuppreſhon of the menſtrual evacuation is 
likewiſe productive of many inconveniences, Languor, 
depravation or loſs of appetite, nauſea, flatulency, 
palpitation of the heart, tenſion of the breaſt, hyſte- 
rical ſuffocation eſpecially when in bed, dry cough, 
difficulty of reſpiration, blueiſh circles around the 
eyes, head ach, dizzineſs, violent pains of the joints, 
cedematous ſwellings of the legs; theſe are the more 
general effects of obſtructed catamenia. Sometimes, 
tho' more rarely, the patient falls into melancholy 
from this cauſe, as I had occaſion to obſerve not 
long ago. In ſome patients the menſes are ſen to 
flow from different parts of the body. Many in- 
ſtances of this ſort are related by authors. I myſelf 
have lately had the care of a patient fixteen years of 
age, who as yet has had no flow from the uterus, 
but for a twelvemonth paſt, has pretty regularly had 
an hemorrhage from the noſe every month, which 
has continued two or three days. Whenever this 
diſcharge has omitted to take place, ſhe has conſtantly 


complained of colic pains, extreme anxiety, e 
| a 
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lad, and has a very flow and weak ds Ano- 
ther patient, aged twenty-eight years, and who from 
ſuppreſſed catamenia had experienced the ſymptoms 
ulual on ſuch occaſions, at length was attacked 
with hemoptoe, which returned with great violence 
every month, during ſix months, but on the ſeventh 

month it failed in its appearance, and the patient 
had a violent pleuritic ſtitch, accompanied with a 
ſmart feyer and delirium. Some years previous to 


this, the ſame perſon had menſtruated from the ex- 
tremity of the index; 


Dr. Schobinger of Saint Gall, has ſeen a girl 
whoſe hands regularly ſwelled at, the approach ** 
the menſtrual period, till at length nature relieved 
herſelf by a diſcharge from the two fore-lingers, 
Hippocittes tells us that ſuppreſſed catamenia are 
the cauſe of beard in women. I will not under- 


take to ſay, whether this opinion is well founded or 
not. 


We have before obſerved that the ceſſation of the 
menſes does not always take place at the ſame pe- 
riod. In robuſt and corpulent women they ſome- 
times diſappear at thirty-five. In delicate women 
they return till a later period. In general tlie time 
of this ceſſation is conſidered as of great conſe- 
quence to the health of women, In 1 many it is at- 
tended with no chatige of health. Delicate ſubjects, 
who have been accuſtomed to profuſe diſcharges; 
nd themfelves relieved at this period. But this is 
not the caſe with all. In many women, the natural 
ſurplns of blood continues to take place, N 

the organs that ate deſtined to eyacuate it are cloſe! 
L192 up; 
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up; or theſe organs may continue to be unchanged. 
dr at leaſt not wholly collapſed, after the uſual 
accumulation has ceaſed to take place. Theſe, 
therefore, will be the principal ſources of female diſ- 
eaſes at this period of life (d). 


The lochia may likewiſe be mentioned here, be- 
cauſe this diſcharge is of the greateſt conſequence 
in the recovery of lying: in women. This evacuation 
for ſome days after delivery confiſts of pure blood, 
till at length by the contraction of the uterine veſſels, 
and the increaſe of milk in the breaſts, it gradually 
becomes ſerous and leſs copious, and in the ſpace of 
a fortnight, or litile more, generally ceaſes. In ſome 
women it continues only ten days, and now and 
then not ſo long in ſubjects who have been accul- 
tomed to menſtruate in ſmall quantity, and whole 
veſſels are of little diameter, or who have had much 
flow during the firſt days after delivery. 


An immoderate flux of the lochia is ſuppoſed to be 


very often fatal to young and robuſt women. This 


may indeed be true; but the hemorrhage in theſe 
caſes is very often the effect of ſome injury done to 


the uterus in delivery. Proſuſe lochia differ not 


from profuſe catamenia when the uterus is unhurt. 


A ſuppreſſion of che lochia is commonly unfavoura- 
ble, and very oſten dangerous. It will be leſs alarm- 


4 
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4) The reader will do well to conſult a very ingenious pa- 
per, on the management proper at the ceſſation of the menſes, 
by Dr. Fothergill, in the vih. volume of Med. Obſ. & Ing. 
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ing in women who uſually menfiruate in ſmall quan- 
tity, but whenever this ſalutary diſcharge is ſudden- 
ly checked by expoſure to cold, or other cauſes it 
commonly occaſions diſagreeable ſymptoms. Baron 
Haller has ſeen the blood diffuſing itſelf dirough 
the orifice of the fallopian tubes, and this more 
particularly in caſes where the neck of the uterus 
was contracted. This is a circumſtance worthy of 
obſervation, and which does not ſeem to have been 
ſufficiently attended to. 


A woman came to conſult me not long ago, who 
twenty years before this had drank a bottle of cold 
water immediately after her delivery, by the advice 
of her midwife, with a view to prevent her ſweat- 
ing. The lochia were ſuppreſſed by thele means, 
and brought on a cough, which degenerated into 
incurable aſthma, Her menſes have never appear- 
ed ſince that period. A ſuppreſſion of the lochia is 
now and then ſucceeded by deep melancholy, or by 
a true phrenzy, which is commonly periodical, I 
remember to have ſeen a woman thirty years of .age, 
who fell into a profound hyſterical melancholy from 
this cauſe. This woman was affected with extraor- 
dinary timidity, and conceived a ſingular averſion 
for all the ideas which before this had been the 
moſt flattering to her: ſhe complained inceſlantly of 
head ach, was averſe to all food, felt a languor in 
all the parts of her body, her legs trembled, aud 
ſhe had a frequent ſenſe of ſuffocation. Baron Van 
Swieten tells us that lying-in women ſometimes 
fall into incurable mania from ſome aifliction of 
the mind, and this we may reaſonably alcribe to 
the ſame cauſe, Dr. Hirzel, of Zurich, bas ſeen a 

ſappreſſion 
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ſuppreſſion of the lochia brought on by extreme 
grief, and ſucceeded by univerſal tetanos. A wo- 
man at the age of chirty fix was delivered of her 
firſt child, which died ſoon aſter its birth, She had 
always been of a timid diſpoſition, and inclined to 
melancholy, and joined to theſe, other marks of a 
weakneſs of the nervous ſyſtem. The patient had 
fatigued herſelf extremely, during her labour, 
through the imprudent follicitations of an igno- 
rant midwife, and her ſtrength was ſo much ex- 
hauſted by theſe exert ions, that ſhe became convul- 
fed, and now and then delirious. The firſt day af- 
ter delivery the lochia flowed in ſmall quantity, and 
the next day wholly diſappeared. During the 
whole of that day. the delirium returned from time 
to time, her pulſe was ſtrong and quick, ſhe ſweat 
abundantly, and voided her urine without difficulty. 
The third night ſhe ſlept pretty well, but ſtill her 
pulſe continued as before, and ſhe complained of 
violent thirſt : the lochia came down again a little, 
and the patient became more chearful. The night 
between the fourth and fifth, ſhe was very reſtleſs, 
and complained of violent ſpaſmodic pains in the 
lower belly; the pulſe was equal, the urine white, 
and the lochia appeared in very ſmall quantity. 
The pulſe ſoftened, the ſweat diminiſhed, and ſhe 
ſlept compoſedly : but ſhe fell inſenſibly into a deep 
melancholy, which increaſed exceedingly on the 
eleventh day, after an uneaſy night, and the follow- 
ing evening ſhe was ſeized with an univerſal tetanos, 
which continued all the next day, till the evening. 
On the fiſteenth ſhe had a miliary eruption. This 
patient recovered, but nine months elapſed before 
the melancholy left her, This caſe proves, how 
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grievous may be the ſymptoms reſulting from a ſup - 
preſſion of the lochia (e), when any paſſion of the 
mind is the cauſe of ſuch a ſuppreſſion. 


Too copious a flow of milk may have bad effects, 
eſpecially if the woman is of too delicate a habit. 
If this flow 15 encouraged by giving ſuck, the pa- 
tient becomes languid, loſes her chearfulneſs and 
appetite, feels cramps, head-ach, and ſickneſs at 
the ſtomach, and unleſs ſeaſonably relieved, heQic 
fever comes on, and the patient falls into conſump- 
tion. A pregnant woman who giyes ſuck, will be 
in danger of abortion, and the milk ſhe gives will 
be unwholeſome. 


The ſuppreſſion of the milk is likewiſe very often 
productive of diſagreeable effects. The fever which 
uſually ſupervenes a ſew days after delivery, when 
the breaſts become turgid with milk, is ſeldom either 
dangerous, or of long continuance, and terminates 
with the relaxation of the diſtended parts, and a 
gentle diaphoreſis, But in ſome caſes it accaſions 
indurations of the breaſts, which degenerate into 
abſceſs, or remain hard and indolent during a ſe- 
ries of years, and at length become cancerous. 
Sometimes a ſudden repulſion of the milk has occa- 
fioned inflammation of the uterus. 


n 
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e] The Reader who conſiders the ſtate of this patient pre- 
vious to her lying-in, and her violent exertions during labour, 
will perhaps be diſpoſed to aſcribe all theſe ſymptoms 
to morbid irritability, and weakneſs of the nervous ſyſtem ra- 
ther than to the ſuppreſſion of the lochia, which ſeems to have 
been only an effect of the diſeaſe, I did not chuſe to ſuppreſs 
the caſe, howeyer, becauſe it may have its uſe. W 
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We have now examined, in a general way, the 
various effects that are liable to be occaſioned by 
the morbid ſtate of the excretions; and however great 
the number and diverlity of theſe may ſeem to be, 
they are, perhaps, not difficult to be diſtinguiſhed, 
when we know how to appreciate the effects of each 
cauſe, and are able to combine them properly. It 
fo commonly happens that one particular excretion, 
by being vitiated, produces ſome morbid change in 
one or more others, that it will be almoſt always 
neceſlary to conſider the ſtate of ſeveral of theſe, to 
be the better enabled to eſtimate the effects which 
ſeemed to be derived wholly from one. The Phy- 
fician ought to know at the ſame time, that the ſame 
changes do not always excite preciſely the ſame ef- 
fects, becauſe theſe will be variouſly modified by 
different circumſtances, of which he ought to be 
previouſly aware, ſince without this knowledge, he 
will only fee things improperly, or in part. 
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2 the Paſſions, conſidered as the remote G_ of 
Diſeaſe 


RISTRAM Shandy, has with ſome pleaſantry 
compared the body and ſoul, to a coat and 


its lining; if you rumple the one, you rumple the 
other, 


Some phyſicians have attributed to the foul, a 
certain impetus (my), or impulſive power, and ano- 
ther to the body. The former, according to them, 
is the efficient cauſe of all the violent paſſions; the 
latter, the efficient cauſe of all the violent move- 
ments which the body executes by means of the 
nerves. This doctrine is as ancient as Hippocrates. 
Kaw Boerhaave has ſpoken very fully on it; but 
Gaubius, better and with more preciſion (f). I un- 
derſtand by this imprlſeve power, limply the tempe- 
rament; becauſe I am of opinion, that by this, all 
our paſſions ſentiments and actions are determined. 
I do not mean, however, to inveſtigate the 
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) See his Inſtitutiones Pathologiz, Page 74, & ſeq. 
Vor. II. M m theory 
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theory of the paſſions, becauſe this would be ta 
deviate from the plan of my work, I ſhall, there- 
fore, proceed to enumerate fome of their more ge- 
neral effects. 


The Paſſions act either ſuddenly with more or 
leſs energy, or {lowly. They are either productive 
of ſudden death, or they are only the remote cauſe 
of death, or they undermine us gradually, The 
power and exterit of the cauſe, but above all, the 
temperament, will always determine the degree of | 
danger. A man, who with little penetration, has a 
great ſhare of vivacity; will hardly feel a contraſt 
which will terrify almoſt to death another perſon 
who with leſs vivacity, and more penctration, per- 
ccives at once all that may reſult from it. A ſtupid 
fellow cannot conceive how other people complain 
of injuries to which he is altogether inſenſible; but 
on the other hand, this man ſuffers from a thou- 
ſand apprehenſions which others of better ſenſe feel 
not, becauſe they know them to be groundleſs. In 
general, men of a powerful imagination ſufferthe moſt 
from violent ſallies of the ſoul ; and they who have 
more of reaſon than imagination, ſuffer moſt from 
the ſlower movements of the mind. Very indolent 
or ſtupid people, in general, ſuffer the leaſt from 
the Paſſions, but they who unite an enlightened 
reaſon to a lively and reflecting genius, are the moſt 
agitated by them. Boerhaave, wha was a man 
of ſo much moderation, ſaid he was convinced 
by his own experience, that the remembrance of an 
injury is not to be loſt, however much we may 
endeavour to forget it, unleſs ſome more powerful 
and permanent idea comes in to cfface the remem- 


brance 
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biance of the firſt : he adds, hät the mind is ever 


occupied with it in dreaming. 


All the paſſions, when carried to excels, bring on 
yery formidable diſeaſes, Sometimes they occaſion 


death, or bring us at leaſt into imminent danger. 


The moſt reputable phyſicians agree in opinion, 
that terror may occaſion apoplexy, and death; and 
indeed, they conſider apoplexy as the moſt common 
effect of violent Paſſion. The heart is ſo violent- 

ly affected by theſe extraordinary impreſſions, that 


it collapſes ſo as neither to receive nor emit any 


blood. This is the reaſon why the face becomes 


pale, and the lips of a blueiſh complexion, whilſt 


all motion ceaſes, and a perſon ſometimes falls 


down dead inſtaritaneouſly. A Paſſion, without 


even being catried to excels, will ſometimes. occa- 


ſion a difficulty of breathing, together with a ſenſe x 
of ſtricture in the breaſt, and an heſitation to ſpeak, 


the tongue remaining as it were immoveably fixed. 


to the palate. The weaker Paſſions ſpeak, che 


ſtronger Paſſions are mute. 


ally on the temperament, and they are to be con- 
dered as the unfolding of the ſenſitive faculties ap- 
plied to a certain object, and to a certain degree, 
yet {till it is che ſoul that determines them as a ſe- 
condaty cauſe. | 


Hyſterical and liypochondriacal affection, and 
likewiſe melancholy, may indeed ariſe from many 
phyſical cauſes : but theſe diſeaſes are likewiſe 
lometimes the effects of grief in the moſt healthy 

M m 2 people; 


Altho the play of the Paſſions depends princi- 
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people, altho we are unable to ſay how this is 


Violent tranſports of the mind, will likewiſe oc- 
cafion the return of particular diſeaſes, at a time 
when from the ſtate of the patient there would ſeem 
to be nothing to fear. This is particularly inſtanced 
in epilepſy. I have likewiſe obſerved that in by{- 
terical women when the diſorder was in a high de- 
gree, the ſpaſmodic affection becoming leſs violent 
and frequent, was not ſo much to be conſidered as a 
fign of their recovery, as their beginning to he leſs 
affected by certain ideas, which in health produced 
no perceptible effect, but which, when the diſeaſe 
was preſent, conſtantly excited a fixed and terrified 
look, difficulty of reſpiration, and ſpaſmodic move- 
ment of the limbs. The body follows the affections 
ol the ſoul in theſe cafes, and acts as the foul feels. 
It will therefore not be amiſs for us to conſider 
the principal effects of the moſt ſenſible Paſſions, 
becauſe different Paſſions very often produce ditfe- 
rent effects; or the ſame Pailions may excite diffe- 
rent circumſtances, either in the fame or differen 
individuals. 8 | n 


Joy, which Cicero has very well defined, a vo- 
luptuous tranſport of the ſoul, and in which he con- 
tended a wile man ought not to indulge himfelf, al- 
tho' he himfelf confeſſes in an unexpected moment 
to have given into it even to exceſs ; this Paſſion I 
ſay is much more dangerous to life, than ſudden 
grief. The inſtances we meet with of the fatal ef- 
fects of ſudden joy, are more numerous than thoſe 
of the latter. Sophocles, being deſirous of prov- 

| ing 
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ing that at an advanced age he was in full pof- 
lelkon of his intellectual powers, compoſed a tra- 
gedy, was crowned, and died through joy. The 

ſame thing happened to Philippides the comic 
writer. We ſee Chilon, of Lacedemon, embracing 
his ſon who had borne away the prize at the olym- 
pic games, and dying in his arms. Two Roman 
ladies, ſeeing their ſons return from the battles of 
_ Fraſymenus and Cannæ, died in the fame manner. 
M. Juventius Thalna, on being told that a triumph 
had been decreed to him for having ſubdued Corſica, 
fell down dead before the altar at which he was 
offering up his thankſgiving. Vaterus relates, that 
a brave ſoldier, who had never been fick, died ſud- 
denly in the arms of an only daughter, whom he 
had long wiſhed to ſee, A worthy family in Hol- 
land being reduced to indigence, the elder brother 
paſſed over to the Eaſt Indies, acquired conſiderable 
riches there, and returning home, prefented his fiſter 
with the richeſt jewels : the young woman, at this 
unexpected change of fortune, became motionleſs 
and died. The famous Fouquet died on being told 
that Louis XIV. had reſtored him to his liberty. 
The niece of the celebrated Leibnitz, not ſuſpecting 
that a philoſopher would hoard up treafure, died 
ſuddenly. on opening a box under her uncte's bed, 
which contained ſixty thouſand ducats. Dr. Mead 
tells us that in the memorable year of the South 
Sea bubble, more of thoſe went mad whe acquired 
fortunes, than of thole who loſt them, 


Laughter, CAA in —_ has ſometimes oc- 
cahoned death. Thus it is related of Zeuxis, that 


having painted an old woman and attentively 
; conſidered 
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conſidered the picture, he found it ſo fingularly gro- 
teſque as to die through laughter (g) Philemon 
was walking in a garden, with his friends, when an 
als came trotting towards them, and with great com- 
poſure ate a diſh of figs. ** 'This aſs, (ſaid Phile- 
mon, ) would, perhaps chuſe to have wine with his 
figs ;” the wine was brought, the aſs drank it, and 
Philemon laughed to exceſs, and died. 


Anger is a violent tranſport of the ſoul joined to 
a deſire of revenge. The effects of this paſſion 
ſeem to be to ſtimulate every thing that is ſenſible 
and moveable in man. The face reddens, the eyes 
ſparkle, the muſcles are contracted, and the heart 
beats with increaſed quickneſs, even an hundred 
and forty ſtrokes in a minute. Violent anger has 
ſometimes produced hemorrhages and ſubcutaneous 
extravaſations; or ſome veſſel of the brain becoming 
ruptured by theſe tranſports, a fatal apoplexy has 
taken place. Sometimes the whole maſs of blood 
ſeems to retreat towards its centre, the cutaneous 
veins diſappear, the face becomes pale, the voice is 
faultering or altogether loſt, an univerſal tremor 
takes place, and the perſon who is thus affected, 
totters, and at length falls down in a ſtate of inſen- 
ſibility, and perhaps dies, unleſs nature is ſpeedily 
relieved. There have been ſome inſtances. of exceſ- 
ſive anger being ſucceeded by epilepſy, colic, or a 
violent degree of fever, 
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(Z) This anecdote of Zeuxis is probably fabulous. 
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I was called not long ago, in company with Dr. 
Wzterli, to a young woman who had fallen into a 
convulſive ſtate in conſequence of a violent fit of 
anger. Her menſes had appeared that day, but 
were checked by this tranſport ; ſhe ſeemed to have 
an extreme ſtricture of the breaſt, and was unable 
to ſwallow, or to ſpeak; but yet as ſhe ſat ſupported 
in her chair, her legs trembled with violence, and 
ſhe groaned inceſſantly during the hour ſhe conti- 
nued in this ſtate, I recommended emollient clyſ- 
ters, With a view to recall the catamenia, and Dr. 
Wzterli propoſed bleeding in the foot ; both theſe 
methods were tried: at length, after repeated clyſters, 
the patient voided much bilious matter both by 
ſtool and vomit, the ſpaſm ceaſed, and the menſes 
began ta flow copiouſly again, before morning (I). 


Violent anger has ſometimes the effect of ex- 
citing an increaſed flow of bile. In ſome, this 
occahons vomiting ; in others, it paſſes off down- 
-wards, and cauſes diarrhoea ; or by being retained, 
from a ſtricture of the gall ducts, will perhaps be 
abſorbed, and thus occaſion jaundice. In caſes 
where anger has been ſucceeded by extreme grief, 
obſtructions have taken place in-the liver. Delicate 
women ſometimes void a conſiderable quantity of 
pale urine in. theſe circumſtances, and hyſterical 
women, after violent anger, are affected with pains 

{b) Tits cale teems to have been truly an hyſteric parox- 
yim. Of all the occaſional cauſes of hyſteric affection, violent 
paſſions of the mind are thoſe which throw the animal oeco- 
nomy into the moſt ſudden and ſurpriſing commotions in 
perſons. of great ſenſibility; and it is well known that 
amen are the moſt irritable during the flow of the cata- 

Menus. 8 
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in the joints, ſpaſmodic colic, and fometimes with 
uterine hemorrhage, | 


The effects of terror are merely ſimilar to thoſe 
of anger, but in general are more violent. Like an- 
ger it occafions ſudden palpitation of the heart, 
weakneſs and trembling of the knees, ſo that a 
man in this tate is unable to ſave himſelf by flight, 
The menſtrual evacuation, in women, is much of- 
tener checked by terror than by anger. Sometimes 
exceſſive terror ſeems to give men a preternatural 
degree of ſtrength, as is the caſe with madmen, 
and drowning perſons. In ſome caſes, terror has 
not only excited immediate convulſions, but has 
occaſioned them to return periodically. Dr. Tiſſot 
tells us of a peaſant who having dreamt that a ſer- 
pent was twiſted around his arm, exerted ſome 
violent effort to relieve himſelf from this ſuppoſed 
enemy, and his arm was for a long time ſubject to 
a violent convulſive motion, which returned three 
or four times a day, and ſometimes laſted an hour. 
Epileply is indeed ſometimes cured by exceſſive 
fright, but it is the more uſual effect of terror to oc- 
cahon this diſorder, Wepfer has given us a caſe in 
this way, where the patient firſt became epileptic 
aſter an exceſſive fright, and afterwards died apo- 
plectic. I remember to have ſeen a woman at 
Gottingen attacked with epilepſy from being ſuſ- 
pected of having killed her child. But here is a 
fact which will always do honour to the ſagacity of 
Boerhaave. A girl, in the hoſpital at Harlem, 
upon receiving a great fright fell into convulſions. 
Immediately, all who crouded round her to fee or 
aſſiſt her, were ſeized in the fame manner, For 


the 
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the ſpace of two days, the diforder continued to be 
propagated ; attacking one perſon ſucceſſively at 
the ſight of another, till almoſt all the boys and 
irls in the houſe, laboured undet the paroxyſm, 
The phyſicians of the place aſſembled, and preſcribed 
the moſt powerful fletvous medicines without any 
effect; at length, recourſe was had to Boerhaave, 
who obſetving in what mariner the diſorder was 
communicated, reſolved to try the force of an 
expedient which might affect the imagination. 
Accordingly, ordering ſeveral portable furnaces to 
be placed in the apartments, on which were laid 
burning coals, and hooks of iron of à particular 
ſhape, he informed them, chat ſince medicines had 
proved ineffectual, he knew of no other remedy 
than that the perſon who ſhould be ſeized wit 
the next paroxyſm, whether boy or girl, ſhould be 
burnt in the arm with a hot iron, as far as the bone. 
All were ſtruck with fuch terror, on hearing this 
ſentence aunounced, that when the paroxyſm would 
again have ſeized them, they endeavoured with all 
their power to reſiſt its. progrefs, and their reſolu- 
tion was attended with ſucceſs. Abraham Kaau 
Boerhaave, the nephew of the celebrated profeſſor, 
who relates this ſact at length, concludes it with 
obſerving how uſeful it is to turn aſide the mind 
from an idea on which it was too intent, it being 
well known, ſays he, that fright, an epidemical fe- 
ver, ſalivation, matrimony, and even the rod, 
(virga) have removed epilepſy (i]. 


» 
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(i) It has been obſerved in the infirmary at Edinburgh, that 
women have been ſeized with hyſteric fits, from beholding 
others attacked with them. * 
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Fear has been ſaid to make the hair ſtand upright, 
and to contract the pores from which the hairs iſſue 
in the ſame manner as cold does. There are in- 
ſtances in authors even of the colour of the hair 
being changed by exceſſive fright. Thus Pechlin 
relates that a young man, who was ſhipwrecked near 
Leghorn, became ſuddenly grey, and was ſo twenty 

ears after this accident, tho' before this his hair was 
black. Stahl ſpeaks of a young man of family, 
who being condemned to death for ſome enormous 
crime, became grey likewiſe in the ſpace of a ſingle 


night (8). 


Many obſervations tend to prove that ſudden 
fear has occaſioned ſyncope and even death(!). The 
face grows pale, the blood ſeems to ſtop in the vena 
cava or in the right auricle of the heart, the veſſels 
become diſtended, and the heart itſelf in theſe cafes 
has ſometimes burſt. Philip II. king of Spain only 
ſaid to his firſt miniſter the cardinal Eſpinoſa, Car- 
dinal know that I am maſter : and the miniſter was 
ſo much terrified that he died a few days afterwards. 
The ſame prince perceiving that one of his miniſters 
anſwered him with ſome hefitation, gave him a ſe- 
vere rebuke; the miniſter withdrew from the apart- 
ment and died. Philip V, died ſuddenly on being 


. (#) Stahl relates this ſtory on the faith of Schenk; there ate 
many ſimilar caſes related by authors, but none of them arg 
perhaps ſrfliciently authenticated to be admitted as facts. 

(7) The French phyſicians who wrote on the plague at 
Marſeilles went ſo far as to deny its being contagious, and al- 
cribed its propagation chiefly to fear. Dr. Mead has ſuffici- 
ently pointed out the ridiculouſneſs and danger of this opinion. 
Fear may indeed render men more ſuſceptible of contagion, and 
this is all that can be aſcribed to it in ſuch caſes. 


told 
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told that the Spaniards had been defeated, and oth 


opening him his heart was found ruptured, 


The apptchenſion of ſonie unavoidable ill, weakens _ 


and relaxes all the powers of the ſyſtem, diminiſhes 
the pulſe, ſuppreſſes the catamenia, cauſes a difficulty 
of reſpiration, and ſometimes checks the inſenſible 
perſpiration and occaſions ſhivering. In ſome caſes, 
however, it excites {weat ; or brings on an involun- 


taty excretion of the foeces. Baron Haller has ſeert 


this happen to perſons who aſcended the Alps for 
the firſt time. Boerhaave ſpeaks of a man who had 
an involuntary emiſſion, on been told that he had 
loſt a law ſuit: Others when much frightened have 
an involuntaty diſcharge of urine, A young lady, 
who had been told that perſons of genius ate never 
ſuperſtitious, was one day expteſſing.the moſt ſove- 
reign contempt for all the idle tales of apparitians. 
There happened to be of the party one of thoſe men 
who do not eaſily take words for things, and this 


perſon reſolved to put the young lady's philoſophy 


to a trial, He therefore faſtened a ſtring to the bed 
clothes, and conveying one end of it into the next 
chamber, in the night when ſhe was in bed and a 
alleep, began to pull gently; the young lady ſtarted 
out of her ſleep and ſcreamed with great terror. The 
company came in with lights, and found her inthe 
middle of the room exceedingly agitated, and the 
floor covered with urine, | 


Timid people are more liable than othets to fall 
lick, A firnmeſs of mind is one of the beſt preſer- 
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vatives againſt contagion. Rivinus attributed the 
propagation oſ the plague at Leipſic wholly to fear (m), 


Willis has very well obſerved that they who fear 
the ſmall-pox the moſt are genetally the firſt to be 
attacked with it. Cheyne aſſures us that fear is ex- 
tremely prejudicial in all epidemical diſeaſes, Dr. 
Rogers remarks. that fear conſtantly increaſes the ra- 
vages of a contagious diſeaſe, Baron Van Swieten 
has ſeen in a female patient a ſchirrous tumour of the 
breaſt, the firſt rudiments of which were. in conſe. 
quence of a fright. 


Fear is extremely prejudical to delicate people, 
and above all to hypochondriacal and hyſterical pa- 
tients, becauſe theſe ſubjects from, their exceſſive ſen- 
ſibility are ſuſceptible of the leaſt impre ſſions, and 
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(m) Dr. Z. relates in the original a very long Caſe which 
he aſcribes wholly to fear ; but | have ſuppreſſed it, becauſe l 
think there can be no doubt of, its having been occaſioned by 
infection. It relates to a lady, whoſe child was afflicted with 
tinea, which ſhe had carefully cleaned and attended to. One 
day, after having done this, ſhe ſneezed violently, and imme- 
diately fancied that ſhe was infected: A day or two after- 
wards ſhe had an eruption on her head, and a ſoreneſs and in- 
flammation at the tips of ſome of her fingers. The patient was 
of à very irritable habit, and this complaint occafioned many 
painful ſymptoms during ſix months. Dr. Z. likewiſe ſpeaks of 
a timid Kecleſiaſtic, who, on putting on a pair of breeches that 
came from a neighbouring town where the dyſentery prevailed, 
was ſtruck with apprebenftons of the diſeafe, and actually experi- 
enced it in a very dangerous degree, Dr. Z. aſcribes the diſ- 
order in this cafe alſo to fear; but I ſhould rather apprehend 
that the breeches were infected. 
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the latter are continually ſuffering ſrom imaginary 
ills. Tulpius tells us of an indolent man who was 
rendered miſerable by reading medical books. An 
Hy pochondriac who ſtudied under Boerhaave uſed 
to fancy he had the diſorder deſcribed in each 
lecture. The imagination of this man was indeed 


ſo powerful, that he commonly. appeared to have 
ſomething like the diſeaſe, he had heard explained. 


Fear generally increaſes the danger and fatality of 
diſeaſes, diſturbs their ordinary courſe, and occaſions. 
new and unuſual ſymptoms. It weakens the powers 
of nature ſo much that the diſeaſe becomes ſuperior 
to every remedy, I remember to have ſeen a man 
ill with a miliary. fever, which ſeemed to be going 
on favorably, but a ſudden fright proved fatal to 
him, and he died within half an hour. after it 
happened, 


The idle ſtories of apparitions, haunted: houſes, 
and witchcraft, which are ſo generally told to chils 
dren, give them impreſſions of timidity, which they 
afterwards find difficult to remove, even in ad- 
vanced life and with the beſt ſenſe. I could relate 
many inſtances of the fatal effects of theſe impreſſions 
both in children and adults. Some time ago I had 
the care of a poot woman of ſeventy years of age; 
who had an eryſipelatous fever which was very long 
and dangerous in its coutſe, and was apparently 
brought on by the dread of an apparition, This 
poor woman lived in a lonely houſe which had the 
reputation of being haunted, and ſhe one night fancied 
the ſaw in the perſon of a large maſtiff, the much. 
talked of ſpirit. Her terror was exceſſive, ſhe 
thrieked out, and fell down in a ſtate of inſenſibi- 
litv. 
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lity. When ſhe came to herſelf ſhe complained of 
anxiety, ſickneſs, at the ſtomach, and extreme head 
ach, the next day ſhe had conſiderable fever, and on 
the day following her head was exceedingly inflamed 
and a great part of it covered with an erylipelatous 
eruption. In other inſtances, exceſſive fear has been 
known to produce a tremor of twenty years conti- 
nuance, cataraQ, loſs of ſpeech, pally, epilepſy and 
even madneſs as I myſelf had an opportunity of ſee- 
ing at Gottingen. A young man, who was a native 
of Brunſwick, went from Gottingen on a viſit to his 
father, In his way back he was attacked by three 
ſoldiers, one of whom ſeized his horſe's bridle and 
cut him over the hand with his broad ſword. He 
managed to eſcape however and got ſafely to Got- 
tingen, He was extremely affected by this accident, 
and the next day {poke of his uneaſineſs with con- 
fiderable vivacity, and complained of a pain in his 
throat and head. 'The night following he became 
quite furious. The third day he ſeemed to be very 
uneaſy in the morning, but yet he talked ſenſibly, 
his head ach was much diminiſhed and his pulſe 
was perfectly natural. Towards night be ſnatched 
up his broad {word which he had with him in 
bed, and aimed a ſtroke at a lady who fat near 
him, ſuppoſing her to be one of the Bruniwick ſol- 
diers. Soon aſter this he became more ſenſible and 
ſeemed to know nothing of what had paſſed. The 
night following he had no ſleep, but was only 
{lightly delirious, complained of nothing, and ſweat 
pretty copiouſly. On the fourth day I found his 
pulſe in the natural ſtate, he had no fever, no head 
ach, and was perfectly tranquil and ſenſible. The 
perſon who fat to take care of him being deceived 


by 
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by this calm, left him a little while in the evening 
to himſelf: the patient immediately got out of bed 
and finding a {word in one of the other cham- 
bers marched out with it into the ſtreet. He threw 
himſelf on me and two other friends whom he hap- 
pened to meet, and it was with difficulty we got him 
back to his bed with the aſſiſtance of ſome ſoldiers. 


Soon aſter this he became cool and ſenſible again, 
and ſhed tears, when Baron Brunn related to him 
in my preſence what had pafſed. He continued 
in this ſtate all night. The fifth day I found his 
pulfe quicker than uſual, and this I attributed to the 
bliſters we had applied. His ſkin was moiſt, and 


he had a blueiſh circle around his eyes; he was 


perfectly ſenſible and compoſed, complained only 
of head ach, had a flow pulſe, and ſlept well during 
the night. On the ſixth day I obferved ſymptoms of 
fever in him for the firſt time ſince his illneſs; he 
complained of great heat, but continued to be 
quite ſenſible: in this late he remained all night. 
On the ſeventh day he gaped almoſt continually from 
ſix in the morning till ten, when he had a fainting 
fit, and complained of tinnitus aurium The night 
following he flept well, and the next day was per- 


fectly recovered, and continued ſo during a year, 


ſince which time I have heard nothing of him. 


Modeſty may be conſidered as a more moderate 
ſpecies of fear, In bluſhing there ſeems from a pe- 
culiar affection of the nervous ſyſtem to be an in- 
creaſed determination of blood to the minute capillary 
veſſels of the face and breaſt, and, as Baron Haller 
preſumes, of the whole ſkin, He mentions his hav- 


ing 
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ing ſeen a young lady whoſe whole boſom bbcams 
red in certain circumſtances. His conjecture is there- 
fore very probable, I myſelf have obſerved a ſudden 
ſufluſion in the boſoms of women who had a very 
fair and delicate ſkin, Modeſty, when catried to 
excels, ſometimes occaſions the moſt alarming effeas 
in women, It has ſometimes checked the catema- 
nia, and proved fatal. I have it from Baron Haller 
that a young lady on finding herſelf taken with the 
menſes in a ſtage coach was ſo extremely affected as 
to bring on a violent fever, of which ſhe died: 


Sorrow acts either ſuddenly or by flow degrees, 
in proportion to its violence and continuance, Its 
objects and cauſes being different according to the 
degree or ſuddenneſs of any misfortune, or its be- 
ing preſent, or paſt, or likely to happen, the effects of 
this paſſion will be various. There are not fo many 
examples of fatal effects from grief as from joy, be- 
cauſe grief, altho' it diminiſhes the energy of the 
nervous ſyſtem, llackens rather than accelerates 
the circulation. There are ſome inſtances however, 
of ſudden. grief having proved fatal. It is related 
of Diodorns Chronos who was. confidered as the moſt 
ſubtile logician of che time of Ptolemy-Sater, that 
Stilbo one day in the preſence of the king propoled 
a queſtion to him, to which he was unable to reply ; 
the king willing to cover him with ſhame pronounced 
only one part ol his name and called him v, als, 
inſtead of Chronos. Diodorus was ſo much affected 
at this as to die ſoon afterwards. Horace was lo 
much grieved at the loſs of his friend and patron 
Mecenas, as to ſurvive him only nine days. Creech 
wh: had acquired great reputation hy his noſe 
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of Lucretius, and who was as much diſgraced aſter- 
wards by the tranſlation he put forth of Horace, 
was ſo much affected by his ill ſucceſs, that he 
hanged himſelf in order to avoid the contempt of 
his countrymen (n). I have often wondered that 


none of our German ports have as yet hanged 
themſelves. 


Montaigne tells us of a German, who was killed 
at the ſiege of Oſen, after having performed wonders 
in the field ; one of the general officers defired to ſee 
the corpſe of ſo gallant a man, and the body being 
brought before him, he diſcovered in it the features 
of his own ſon, and died on the ſpot. Dr. Tiſſot 
ſpeaks of the father of a numerous family, who 
having loſt a wife, whom he tenderly loved, be- 
came ſuddenly aſthmatic. One of our oldeſt and 
moſt uninformed praflitioners conceived a fancy 
that the ſeat of this patient's diſeaſe was in the anus, 
and gave draſtic purges in order to bring down the 
hemorrhoids. But at the end of two days the pa- 
tient died, and on opening the body, the lungs were 
found inflamed, and the heart burfl. 


It happened not long ago at London, that an 
Engliſhman who attended the funeral of his wife, 
loſt che uſe of all his limbs, and continued ſpeech- 
leſs for ſometime afterwards Almoſt in the very 
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(n) Mr. Creech did indeed make away with himſelf, but 
not till ſeventeen years after the publiration of his Horace. 
His death was aſcribed at the time to ſame love affair, or per- 
haps more properly by Mr, Jacob to his moroſe and ſplenetic 
temper, . 
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moment that I am writing, Prince George Louis of 
Holſtein having loſt his wife, directed her corpſe 
to be removed from the coffin in which it was 
placed, into another of more coſtly materials; and 
when this was done, the prince kneeling down at 
the fide of the cofhn, defired his Valet de Chambre 
to read to him ſome pages of a pious book, melted 
into tears, and ſoon afterwards died. 

If violent grief is ſpeedy. and very fatal in its 
effects, that which preys more ſlowly on a feeling 
mind, is no lefs dangerous to health. Slow and 
ſilent ſorrow, gradually undermines the beſt and 
moſt healthy conſtitution. We every day ſee in- 
ſtances of incurable diſeaſes, brought on by this 
cauſe, Point out to me, ſaid Cicero, a remed 


for that kind of grief which carried off the amiable 
Octavius. 


This flow, corroding grief, gradually deſtroys the 
energy of the nervous ſyſtem, the appetite and 
lee p: occaſions indigeſtion ; renders the pulle 
flow, weak, and: commonly unequal ; the tone of 
the heart becoming weakened, the blood is carried 
lowly through the lungs, and would perhaps flop 
there, were not its progreſs. accelerated by frequent, 
involuntary ſighs. In the minute veſſels of the ſkin. 
the circulation is likewile extremely feeble, and 
hence the paleneſs and ſadneſs of the complexion. 
In ſhort, «tte body and foul in this melancholy 
ſlate ſeem reciprocally to prey on each other. 


It is uſually the ſtomach that feels the firſt effects 
of ſorrow, The tone of this organ being Rakes: 
ST Tong 8 Lf c, 
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ed, the reſt of the ſyſtem very ſoon becomes affected. 
Indigeſtion, flatulency, colics, ſpaſmodic affection, 
the hemorrhoids in men, and in women ſuppreſſed 
catamenia or fluor albus, are the more uſual ſymp- 
toms in theſe caſes. Some ſubjects are extremely 
coſtive, and hence ariſe many evils; others have a 
conſtant diarrhoca from the weakened tone of the 
viſcera, which is no leſs fatal. The bile too re- 
mains as it were ſtagnant in the liver and gall ' 
bladder, and either thickens and forms  bilia 
concretions, or 18 abſorbed and carried back into 
the general maſs, and hence jaundice and dropſy. 
In theſe circumſtances the whole ſyſtem becomes 
extremely irritable, the mind likewiſe partakes of 
this ſenſibility, and men in this ſtate become ex- 
ceedingly moroſe and captious. 


This ſame cauſe is likewiſe the principal ſource 
of hyſterical and hypochondriacal affection, eſpeci- 
ally in people who lead a recluſe and ſolitary life. 
This ſeems to be the reaſon why theſe diſeaſes are 
ſo frequent in monaſtic life, in country houſes at a 
diſtance from towns, and likewiſe in ſmall towns; 
men being generally the moſt troubleſome and 
vexatious to each other, when confined tdgether 
within a narrow circle where the ſtock of ideas 
is conſequently ſmall, becauſe the moſt predominant 
of theſe ideas returning with the greateſt frequency, 
at length become dull and inſipid, and if they hap- 
pen to be diſagreeable of themſelves, they render 
men morole and unhappy, and never fail to increaſe 
diſeaſes of the mind. This is perhaps the chief 
cauſe of the uncaſy reſtleſs diſpoſition that prevails 
ſo much in retired life, and in country towns, and 
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which ſometimes precludes all other ideas but thofe 
which excite diſcontent. © The ancient philoſophers 
who ſo often faw men rendered miſerable by their 
own reflections, perhaps were excuſeable for aſking, 
with Cicero, whether the Gods could furniſh man- 
kind with any thing more likely to render them un- 
happy, than Reaſon ? 


Zuckert, in a very excellent diſſertation on the paf- 
fions, has with great propriety obſerved that ſo- 
litude and indolence become in general not only 
the remote cauſes of many paſſions, but are more 
calculated than any thing elſe to nouriſh and ſup. 
port any deeply rooted inclination, and this by 
confining the mind, as it were, ta a circle of certain 
particular objects, | 
Ihe uneaſineſs that is occaſioned by an extreme 
deſire to reviſit one's native country, is the ſource of 
a particular diſeaſe named Noſtalgia (0). This diſ- 
order, which announces itſelf by melancholy, tremb- 
ling of the limbs, and ſome other ſymptoms, ſome- 
times proves fatal in a ſhort time, The Swiſs are 
excecdingly ſubject to this diſeaſe when in a foreign 
country; and it has been even ſpoken of as peculiar 
to that people, but every day's experience proves the 
natives of every country to be liable to it. Barrere 
has ſeen, it in {ſeveral Burgundy-ſoldiers, who were 
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(e) This affection, which by the French is called maladie 
du pays, is deſcribed by Sauvages and Linnæus as a diſtinct 
enus, but Vogel and Dr. Cullen have more properly con- 
dered it as a ſpecies of melancholy. 
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forced into the ſervice, or refuſed their diſmiſſion. 
Dr. Auenbrucker, phyſichn to the Spaniſh heſpital 
at Vienna, has likewiſe frequently obſerved it in 
young people, who had been enliſted by force, 
and deſpaired of ever ſeeing their home and 
friends again. Theſe young ſoldiers were at 
firſt ſilent, languid, penſive, emitted deep ſighs, 
{cemed exceedingly ſorrowful, and*gradually became 
inſenſible to every thing. The fame phyfician tells 
us that this diſorder, which was formerly ſo fre- 
quent amongſt the Auſtrian troops, 1s now extreme- 
ly rare, ſince a plan has been adopted of enliſting 
ſoldiers only for a certain number of years, and 
giving them a diſcharge when that time is expired, 
I have it from ſeveral Scotch phyſicians and offi- 
cers, that this diforder is by no means uncommon 
amongſt their countrymen. Indeed, I believe it 
will be met with in men of every nation, who in 
foreign countries feel the want of thoſe delights and 
enjoyments they would meet with amongſt their 
friends at home. In ſhort, every Swiſs feels as I 
do, the Noſtalgia, under another name, tho' at 
home, whenever he thinks he ſhould live better in 
any other country, 'The Noſtalgia excites and 
cheriſhes the moſt ſingular fancies, which no ar- 
guments or medicines or even puniſhment can re- 
move. The only reſource 1s to find out a way to 
pleaſe the patient, but when phthiſis has really ma» 
nifeſted itſelf, even this diſcovery will be of no uſe. 
Dr. Auenbrucker obſerved that in ſeveral who died 
of this diſeaſe, the langs were adherent to the dia- 
phragm ; and that ſome part of the lungs was in- 
durated, or was even become more or leſs purulent. 

But 
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But when the diſeaſe has not yet degenerated into 
phthifis or madneſs, wonderful effects have been 
produced in patients, by inſpiring them with the 
hope of ſoon feeing their friends and their dome 
again. 


A Swiſs, of the Canton of Berne, who ſtudied 
phyſic at Gottingen, fancied that his aorta was 
about to burſt, and therefore could not be prevailed 
on to {tir out of his chamber ; but about this time 
his father ſent for him home, and he then ran all 
over Gottingen with the greateſt joy and alacrity, 
and took leave of all his acquaintance, whereas 
two days before this he was hardly able to get 

up a little flair caſe without being in danger of 
ſuſfocation. His father afterwards ſent him to the 
Univerſity of Baſil, and from thence into the French 
part of the Camion of Berne, the fineſt country in 
Europe, ſituated along the Lake of Geneva ; here he 
was again attacked w ith the Noſtalgia : he 1 is now in 


perfect health. 


The febricula deſcribed by Manningham, and 
but little known hitherto, except in England. par- 
ticularly attacks delicate women, and men of letters 
ol an irritable habit, enervated by grief, or other 
means. Bcfore the time of this writer, nobody 
thought of diſtinguiſhing this continued fever, from 
che ordinary hyſteric ſever or was aware of its dan- 
gerous termination. 

1 n of this fever, are exceedingly ir- 


regular. It maniſeſts net by a ſickly countenance, 
| and 
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and a dryneſs of the ſkin, but without thirſt ; a 
loſs of appetite ; a very weak, rapid, and unequal 
pulſe; pale urine, and ſometimes in conſiderable 
quantity; horripilatio ; ſometimes cold and viſcid 
ſweats; and in ſome cales, colic pains, watchful- 
neſs, and ſlight delirium, This fever continues thir- 
ty or forty days, according to Manningham, and 
unleſs ſeaſonably relieved, terminates in ſtupor and 


death. 


Indignation ſeems to be a mixed paſſion, reſult- 
ing from anger and ſorrow. Its effects in many 
perſons, are to excite vertigo, nauſea, and an ex- 
treme ſtricture of the thorax, I have ſeen this paſ- 
ſion, tho' not in a vehement degree, excite a ſtitch 
in the fide in very delicate women of great ſenſibi- 
lity : this pain, like the pleuritic ſtitch, was renew- 
cd at every reſpiration, and ſometimes continued 
many hours. Baron Haller ſpeaks of a lady of 
rank, who having ſuffered herſelf to be ſeduced by 
her lover, conceived ſo great an indignation after 
the allair, that ſhe became blind and deaf: her 
urine was ſuppreſſed during four and twenty hours, 
and her pulſe and reſpiration were, for ſome. little 
time, ſo inſenſible, that even a mirror was applied 
to her mouth without being tarniſhed. This lady 
recovered. I mylelf have ſeen an old lady who 
on the leaſt contradiction felt a ſenſe of ſuffocation, 
and a convullive cough, which would continue a 
conſiderable time unleſs ſeaſonably relieved, and 


I have generally done this by means of rhubarb and 
opium. 


It 
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| It would ſeem to be dangerous to check à violent 
indignation too ſuddenly. Valerius Maximus tells 
us that the wife of Nauſimenes the Athenian, hay. 
ing ſurpriſed her ſon and daughter in an inceſtuous 
commerce, became dumb at the fight, and remain- 
ed ſo during the feſt of her life. A young woman 
diſcovered her lover in the arms of her mother, and 
was ſeized with madneſs. A man of diſtinction, and 
of great merit both as a general and a politi- 
cian, having failed in his application for ſome poſt 
of importance at Berne, was fo affected with indig- 
nation as to die apoplectic an hour afterwards. 
We ſometimes feel the effects of indignation, when 
with reaſon and juſtice clearly on our fide, we ſee 
ourſelves oppreſſed or deſpiſed - Bowe whom we 
attempt in vain to convince, This is exceeding- 
ly grating to a feeling mind, and yet there is nothing 
more common. 


Amongſt the melancholy paſſions we may very 
properly include love. This acts ſuddenly and 
with violence, becauſe of all the paſſions it is the 
moſt impatient, and the leaſt ſuſceptible of con- 
troul ; ſometimes, however, it is more flow in its 
progreſs, and like intenſe grief gradually under- 
mines the conſtitution. The more general effects 
of this tender paſſion are a tremulous pulſe, deep 
ſighs, an alternate glow and paleneſs of the cheeks, 
dejection, loſs of appetite, a faultering ſpeech, cold 
ſweats, and watchfulneſs, which gradually terminate 
in conſumption, or perhaps occaſion inſanity. Dilap- 
pointed love, is generally followed in women by a lup- 


preſſion of the catamenia. I had occaſion to art 
this 
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Aſs effekt in a Swiſs lady, in whom the ſuppieffber 
continued fourteen months. TWo other young wo- 
men in this country, through diſappointment in a love 
affair, Fell into the confurnption deſcribed by Hip- 
pocrates, after a ſudden ſuppreſſion of their menſes, to 
which there is cottimovly joined in theſe caſes, a mix- 
ture of tifnidity and grief. The effects of love have 
been NT well deſcribed by Richardſon in his 
Clatiffa, 


Diſappointment in love, is likewiſe occaſionall 
productive of other ſymptoms. Tulpius tells us of 
a young Engliſhman, who having met with a refu- 
{al from a lady, became perfectly rigid and motion- 
leſs, ſitting in the fame attitude with his eyes open, 
and appearing rather like a ſtatue than a human 
being ; he continued in this poſture till night, and 
then, on being told that his miſtreſs yielded to his 
paſſion, he roſe inſtantly as if from a profound ſleep, 
became more chearful, and foon recovered, 


Love, in the female ſubject, ſometimes excites 
furor merinus when the pafhon is irremediable. 
Avicenna has deſcribed the nature of this diſorder in 
a maſlerly manner. 1 am convinced from my own 
obſervations, that the picture he has given us is 
truly copied from nature. This diſorder, ſays he, 
approaches very nearly to melancholy, and is occa- 
honed by a woman's Hing her attention too firml 
on the perſon who is pleaſing to her, and with 
whom ſhe often, but in vain, wiſhes to cohabit. 
The eyes in thele caſes, appear funk within their 
cavities, by the conſtant motion of the eye-lids ; the 
patient's breathing is frequently interrupted ; ſome- 
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times, on. the other hand, it is accelerated; now 
and then ſhe is merry and laughs, but more com- 
monly mournful and in tears, eſpecially when 
ſhe hears an amorous ſong, or is talked to of the ab- 
ſence of the man ſhe loves. Her whole body 
waſtes. except the eyes, which are ſwelled, not- 
withſtanding their ' ſeeming depreſſion, and this 
ſeems to be occaſioned by the frequent ſighs of the 
patient, and her want of ſleep, All the motions of 
the ſoul are irregular; the pulſe is unequal, and 
frequently changes, eſpecially when mention is 
made to the patient of the object of her love. 
Avicenna, who conſulted nature, tells us very ho- 
neſtly, that when all other remedies fail, the phy- 
ſician muſt endeavor to bring the two perſons toge- 
cher; he has ſeen ſome inſtances, he ſays, of wo- 
men in this way, who have recovered merely through 
the preſence of the object of their affections, at a 
time when they appeared to be in a truly con- 
ſumptive ſtate, and ſeemingly worn out by the vio- 
lence of their paſſion, The coycluſion he draws 
from all this, is the vaſt influence which the paſſions 
have over the body. 

Envy exerts its baneful effects on us, even from 
our cradle. Children are obſerved to look ſickly, 
and loſe their fleſh, if they ſee other children more 
indulged and careſſed than themſelves, This pal- 
| fon robs us of our fleep and appetite, and diſpoſes 
us to fever. A man, who has never cultivated his 
talents, ſees with an envious eye the ſucceſs of a 
man of genius; he becomes grave, melancholy, 
uneaſy, and as it were, aſthmatic, every time he 
ſees praile or rewards beſtowed on others, to which 


he 
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be fancies he has a better claim himſelf. The 
good name of theſe perſons Which he endeavours 
to depreciate by contempt and calumny, is like a 
ſword ſuſpended over his head by a esd; he 
aims at injuring them, and is inceſſantly retorting 
the injury on himſelf; he never fails to be confuſed 
at the appearance of their good fortune, which he 
generally pictures to himſelf much greater than it 
really is, and thus is continually nurturing in his 
breaſt,” a ſource of painful diſtreſs, | 


There are many perſons in the world who reall 
owe their diſeaſes to this criminal paſſion, and theſs 
diſeaſes are the more dangerous, as their cauſe is 
very often unknown, or is diſcovered only by chance. 
A man in this ſlate, does not properly reflect on 
the alteration in his health. Solely occupied with 
the objects of his paſſion, and never once thinking 
of its effects, he would not chuſe to acknowledge it, 
were the cauſe diſcovered and pointed out to him. 
But it would be endleſs to trace all the combinations 
and effects of this contemptible paſſion, or of the 
ambition which is frequently united with it. I will 
only ſay, that phyſicians ought to be much more 
attentive than they commonly are, to the effects of 
this vice, which appears but too frequently every 
day. The ſilent, melancholy air we To often ſee in 
our patients, and the uneaſineſs and diſtreſs that 
do ſo much harm in diſeaſes, very oſten ariſe from 
no other cauſe than a ſecret envy, which preys up- 
on the heart, and diſturbs all the operations both 
of the mind and body. | 
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fag and jealouſy axe particularly dangerous 


ove. There is no evil to which jealouſy. will 


in 1. 
not give birth. Ambition tenders men raſh and 
daring and very often precipitate, but jealouſy 
converts them into furies and madmen. 1 have 
had occaſion to ſee all the great hoſpitals in- Paris 
and have diſtinguiſhed in them, — kinds. of 
qa ple. The men, who were become ſo 
hrough pride; the, girls, through, loye ; and the 
women, through jealguſy., All theſe, people had 
the appearance of ſo many futics, | 
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CHAP XII. 


Too great application of the Mind, conſidered” 45 4 
remote cauſe of diſeaſe. 


"HE defire of acquiring bn oo af e em- 
playing the knowledge we have already aceu- 
ul may very properly be conſidered amongſt 
the affections of the mind, becauſe in ſome perſons 


it is ſo predominant as to abſorb: almoſt: all the 
other paſſions. 


Every man who: applies himſelf to: the: ſtudy of 
truth, has an indiſputable claim to-the:graieful ack 
nowledgements of ſociety.; and yet nothing is more 
common than to ſee ſucꝭ men Afraid and: neglec 
ed, and the preference: given: tn mem of? no merit; 
and who make up, perhaps, the greater number ive 
Phyſic, as well as in every other profeſſion- They 
were perſons of this ſtamp, whom Horace made ta 
lay, nos numerus ſumus et fruges conſumere nati. Men 
in general do not ſeem ta-know: or! recollect that 
they owe their preſent nts, and the advanee· 
ment of; che arts, to the: laboum of flick. men as 


they 
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they are every day lighting. The ſavages of Louifias 
na ſeem to have a better idea of the utility of theſe re- 
ſearches to ſociety, than the generality of Europeans. 
One of theſe ſavages took it into his head, to traverſe 
many of the Provinees of South America, with a view 
to ſtudy their manners and cuſtoms, and to bring 
back ſome uſeful knowledge to his countrymen the 
Yazous. In the courſe of five years, he had travel- 
led nineteen hundred leagues, and at his return, his 
countrymen gave him the appellation of Moncacht- 
Apee, or the killer of cares. Every man who under- 
takes to enlighten humanity has a claim to the ſame 
name. | : 


Rouſſeau has very well obſerved, that our Rea- 
ſon perſeRs itſelf through the activity of the paſſions: 
that we aim at knowing, becauſe we are deſirous of 
enjoying; and that it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe any 
one who will give himſelf the trouble to think with- 
out being induced to it through fear or deſire. 


Beſides the advantages which ſociety derives fron 
the ſciences, as being the true ſource of the arts; the 
ſciences will be found to afford a real advantage to 
the individual, in a thouſand circumſtances, Cicero 
who knew how to eſtimate them properly, and who 
was indebted to them for his elevation to the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed poſts of the Roman empire, has in his 


uſual maſterly manner, defended all their rights, and 


pointed out their advantages in his pleadings for 
Archias. But the great utility of the ſciences to in- 


dividuals, is to give employment to the mind, and 


thus to keep off the diſquietude and vexation which 


are the conſtant companions of indolence, and the 


greateſt 
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greateſt enemies, in my opinion, both to the mind 
and body. | 


The ſciences render life leſs animal, leſs confined 
to the duſt we tread on. Every idea being neceſ- 
ſarily connected with one or more others, it is 
impoſſible for us to acquire a new degree of know- 
ledge, without approaching nearer to that which is 
beyond it. One acquilition is therefore the ſource 
of another, and this is the reaſon why the mind 
conſtantly ſeeks to extend itſelf, At the ſame time that 


the ſciences inform us of a certain number of truths, - 


they ſpread a ſort of twilight on other diſtant ob- 
jets, which gradually become more luminous as 
we advance in our reſearches. Is it therefore to be 
wondered at, that an active mind ſhould know no 
bounds ? There is ſo much ſatisſaction in acquiring 
knowledge, that Archimedes, abſorbed by this plea- 


ſure; did not even perceive the ſoldier who came to 


plunge into his breaſt the ſword which ought to have 
protected him, & 


But the pleafure we have been ſpeaking of is felt 
only by much the ſmaller number. Many people 
affect to love literature, and to ape the man of ſci- 
ence, but few purſue it as. a paſhon ; and they 
who do attach themſelves to deep ſtudy, expoſe 
themſelves to a number of ills, if they do it without 
diſcretion. The vulgar have indeed no idea how a 
man, who fits all day reading, thinking, combining, 
compoſing, decompoſing, inveſtigating, and writing, 
can exhauſt his ſtrength; and this ſooner than the pea- 
{ant who goes to plough or to ditch, and is expoſed to 
all the injuries of he weather; and yet there is nothing 
more 


{ gs ) : 
more certain than this, altho' theſe people are unable 
to comprehend it. ; 


Violent and long continued exertions of the mind 
fatigue the body, as much as exceſſive bodily labour 
enervates the mind ; much ſtudy, without exerciſe, 
weakens the body; and a laborious life, in which 
the mind is unemployed, gradually weakens the 
mind (). This is the reaſon why the moſt trifling 
meditation fatigues the vulgar, and why literary 
men are unable to ſupport the leaſt degree of bodily 
labour. The vulgar, whoſe ideas do not extend 
beyond inſtinct, can have no abſtracted knowledge, 
becauſe to abſtraQ there is required both knowledge 
and genius. Hard labour is what they call work- 
ing ; and reading, and thinking, and writing, arc 
in their opinion, a life of idlenefs. We confeffedly 
are not able to ſay in what manner a violent effort 
of the mind acts upon the medullary fubſtance of 
the brain, and through it over the reſt of the fyſ- 
tem ; but as the brain 1s without doubt the medi- 
um of ſenſation and thought, it may naturally be 
concluded, that this will be as much weakened and 
fatigued by too great ant application, as the muſcles 
of a workman or a peafant arc by handling the 
hammer or the plough. f 


It may be prefumed, that a certain motion takes 
place in the parts, through the medium of which 
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(p) Seneca wes. of opinion, that violent exereiſe was im- 
proper for men of genius. Nam exereitationes, quarum lalur 
ſpiritus exhaurit, heminem in babilem entiaui ac ſtudiis acrioribus 
reddit. Epiſt. 15, | | 7 1 
os * We 
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tie ſoul thinks, and by which it executes its functions. 
It is impoſſible indeed to ſay what this motion is, 
but we need only obſerve the difference between 
a penetrating and a ſtupid brain, to be convinced 
of the probability of ſome ſuch motion, In a pene- 
trating head every thing is appatently in agitation. 
Such a man aſſociates his ideas with extreme rapi- 
dity, paſſes with great teadineſs from one object to 
another, diſcovers at once the affinity of the moſt 
diſtant things, and compares and arranges and com- 
bines them with the greateſt facility. On the other 
hand, the little ſtock of ideas of a ſtupid head ſeems 
to form one indiſtinct mals ; if I may be allowed the 
expreſſion, Each 1dea whether true or falſe when 
once conceived, is with theſe people an impreſſion 
that is deeply engraven on the btain; but without 
ever being ſubmitted to examination ; and theſe ideas 
at length become ſo many barriers which oppoſe 
themſelves to the admiſſion of any others. Perſons 
of this ſtamp being but little ſuſceptible of applica» 
tion, content themſelves with words, and ſeem to 
think and act only with the multitude, or to imitate 
very aukwatdly what they ſee or hear {aid by others. 
O imitatores ſervum pecus ! 

Theſe ſeveral phenomena ſeem therefore to indi- 
cate a greater or leſs degree of mohility in the brain. 
Pythagoras endeavoured to excite it in his ſcholars 
every morning by means of muſic, This mobility 
would ſeem to be founded on the greatet or leſs de- 
Sree of ſenſibility in the brain: ſtupid people ha- 
ving but little or no ſenſibility, except in matters of 
intereſt; in all other things they ſeem to be without 
conception. Boerhaave is of opinion that an extreme 
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mobility of the brain and nerves is eſſential to genins, 
but that this mobility cannot take place without 

weakneſs, becauſe the ſolidity that conſluutes 
ſtrength gives too much firmneſs to the nerves. 


This mobility of the brain may become the re- 
mote cauſe of certain diſeaſes when the mind applies 
itſelf too intenſely on any object. The great hap- 
pineſs is in having the Mens ſana in corpore ſens : 
but by aiming to procure both theſe, we may ſome- 
times go too fat; becauſe by too ſcrupulous an atten- 
tion to the body we may render the mind ſtupid, or 
by cultivating the underſtanding we may neceſſarily 
weaken the body. Too great application of the, 
mind, particularly exerts its effects on the ſtomach, 
the digeſtions become depraved, flatulency every 
day increaſes, the ſecretions become irregular and 
the body no longer takes its ſuitable nouriſhment, 
Happy, ſays Baglivi, is the phyſician who diſtin- 
guiſhes this, becauſe he will- then know the true 
ſource of hypochondriacal affection and meſenterical 
diſeaſes, and likewiſe of the rank odour of the 


mouth, and the different bad taſtes that affect the 
tongue. | | 


There likewife reſults from too great application, 
a,continual tenſion of the head, a deep melancholy 
and ſometimes a ſort of apathy or indifference for 
every thing. Dr. Tiſſot, who has naturally a dil- 
polition of mind equally removed from joy and lor- 
row, fell laſt winter, in the midſt of his various 
avocations, into this indifference and was incapa- 
ble either of thought or action. The cauſe of this 
diſorder was in his ſtomach : his digeſtion was boo 
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he had alternately either vomitings or a violent di- 
arthoea, and in the intervals was impatient for all 
ſorts of food, He recovered in about fix weeks, but 
ill had a weakneſs of the ſtomach. Mr, Moſer 
attributes his ill health to a ſimilar cauſe. 


Celſus obſerves that almoſt all men of letters 
have weak ſtomachs, and on this account are pale, 
thin, or dull. Plutarch relates that Cicero ate but 
little and ſeldom, on account of the weakneſs of his 
ſtomach, and that he was ſo thin as to ſeem to con- 
fiſt only of ſkin and bones. Voltaire has a triangu- 
lar face, which is truly the ſymbol of perfection. 
Wieland's legs are like a pair of flutes. When 
Rouſſcau is not ſpeaking, he leans his head upon his 
breaſt, which is a melancholy and contemplative 
attitude, 

In theſe circumſtances, the weakneſs of the ner- 
vous ſyſtem is conſtantly accompanied by a greater 
degree of mobility. This is natural to the genera=- 
lity of literary men, and likewiſe to hyſterical wo- 
men, and in a recovery from ſickneſs. This is the 
reaſon why men of letters are in general ſo extremely 
irritable, and fo ready to take fire. 


The faculties of the mind by too great applica- 
tion gradually become exhauſted, and the man of 
letters ſometimes terminates life in the moſt melan- 
choly manner. 'The continual watching, which 

Pliny conſidered as the means of lengthening out 
life, kept up a burning heat in his ſtomach and 
breaſt. The celebrated Bayle died a martyr to his 
unremitting aſſiduity. Men who have long applied 
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themſelves to deep ſtudies, are ſometimes unable 
to ſupport the light ; ſparkling objects ſeem to float 
before their eyes in the dark, and even in full day 
light when they look ſteadily on any thing. This 

henomenon ſometimes occurs when they are the 
moſt eaſy and unemployed. Epicurus had ſo weak- 
ened his body by his labours, that towards the lat- 
ter period of his life, he was unable either to wear 
any cloaths, or to quit his bed, or to ſupport the 
light or to look at the fire, 


Fontenelle tells us that Tſchirnhauſen had often 
ſeen many of theſe brilliant ſparks floating before 
his eyes, which diſappeared whenever he looked 
Readily at them ; but that they commonly laſted 
as long as he continu d to work, when he did not 
attend to them. At length he uſed to ſee them in 
the day time on the walls of his apartment, or even 
upon white paper. Theſe effects are commonly the 
conſequeuce of ſtudying by candle light. They are 
ſometimes ſucceeded by cataract. a 


I myſelf experienced this phenomenon laſt year 
during the day-time," I ſaw brilliant ſparks, the ap- 
pearance of flies, black ſpots, and different figures 
floating before my eyes, all which appeared and dil- 
appeared on a ſudden. When I was in bed I ſome- 
times ſaw the appearance of flame, Theſe pheno- 
mena appeared both when faſting, and when I had 
eat ; drinking wine neither increaſed nor diminiſhed 
them. They were firſt brought on by too much 
reading; I am now wholly free from this inconveni- 
ence, but dare not venture to ſtudy by candle light. 

3 There 
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There are others who are wholly deprived of ſleep 
þy dint of ſtudying, and thus precipitate themſelves 
into all the horrors of hypochondriacal affezon, I 
was called not long ago to a lady in the country 
who was at length become mad after having been 
long in a profound melancholy, The curate of the 

pariſh, who happened to be with her, aſcribed her diſ- 
—— altogether to too much teading. It would 
* ſeem then, ſays I to him, * that you read but 
little. Very little or not at all', replied the good 
curate with a very moderate tone of voice, take 


* my word for it, Sir, that all they who read much 
go mad in the end, 


It is indeed true, that our reaſon and imagination 

become gradually diſturbed by too intenſe an appli- 
cation to ſtudy, and the end of this vain wiſdom is 
ſometimes a real madneſs, or rather as Rouſleau ſays, 
man returns to his original ſtupidity. Boerhaave 
obſerves, that too great application of the mind 
cauſes the brain to fall into atrophy; the eye fight 
and hearing gradually fail, and at length a man by 
theſe means loſes all his internal ſenſes and becomes 
altogether deprived of thought. Van Swieten has 
frequently ſeen men of letters gradually loſe the 
faculties of their mind and at length die apoplectic. 


A Swiſs eccleſiaſtic who had acquired much re- 
putation by his Sermons, and was deſirous to ſup- 
port it, read much, compoſed with great care, and 
took the pains to learn his diſcourſes by heart. By 
this great application of mind he became gradually 
deprived of his chearſulneſs and activity, and his 
memary diminiſhed in proportion as he continued to 


fatigue 
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fatigue it, till at length it would admit no new ideas, 
altho' it preſerved the old ones. Not long after this 
he had a ſtroke of apoplexy, which rendered him 
patalytic, and he was carried to the baths at Baden in 
Switzerland, where he died in his forty ſecond year. 


But it will be right to conſider the efforts of the 
mind in different points of view: thus there are 
ſome who exert their attention, others their imagi- 
nation, and ſome again their genius. Altho' men 
of genius are of all others the moſt ſubject to ner- 
vous diſorders, yet we often ſee theſe complaints in 
people who have no pretenſions to genius, and who 
are ſometimes, however, as uſeful as men of genius. 
Theſe people hurt themſelves by exerting their at- 
tention too much, 


Weak heads are ſoon rendered ſtupid by an 
overſtretch of the attention, becauſe ſuch people em- 
brace but few ideas at a time, and to do this requires 
the whole of their little genius. The attention of a 
man of genius on the other hand is fometimes ſo un- 
limited as to take in all the ideas of the ſubject at 
once. 


1 knew a Swiſs lady of great genius who at the 
age of fifteen was extremely well verſed both in Wolff 
and Leibnitz, altho' unable to comprehend how a 
ſtocking was made. I have ſeen this lady ey 
attacked with a convulſive cough, or with a conſi 
derable degree of feyer in the midſt of the moſt ant- 
mated and agrecable converſation, 


Pytha- 
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Pythagoras ho ſuppoſed a ſcience to be uſeful only 
in proportion as it afforded a remedy to ſome paſſion, 
Jemonſlrates by this the abſurdity of converting to 
a dangerous paſſion, what ought to be cultivated only 
to moderate the paſſions. But theſe abuſes are not 
peculiar to perſons of maturer life, and who enjoy 
all the powers of their underſtanding : we fee them 
every day adopted in the education of our youth. 
Children are made to fill their heads with words, or 
are ſeverely puniſhed, and by theſe means become 
dull, heavy and ſtupid, becauſe inflead of cultivat- 
ing their reaſon, their maſters ſeem to aim at fatigu- 
ing and weakening their memory by their over exer- 


tions, Inſtead of teaching children to conſider and 


examine a thing, in order to underſtand it, theſe 
maſters oblige them to pronounce it fifteen or twenty 
times with a view to imprint it on their memory. 
Boerhaave ſtiled this a piteous mode of inſtruction, 
Baron Haller obſerves that the truth of this is but 


too palpable, becauſe inflead of enabling them to 


analyſe a compound idea, and making them ſeel the 
due value of the fimple ideas it includes, they teach 
them only the ſyllables and words that expreſs them, 
and thus add obſtacle after obſtacle to the improve- 
ment of the underſtanding. 


This abſurd method which is ſo generally adopted, | 


makes all the knowledge of children conſiſt not in 
the underſtanding, as it ought to do, but in memory. 
This ſeems to be the reaſon why ſo many young 

eople who have ſhone at ſchool, make ſo diminu- 
tive a figure when they launch into the world. As 
the chief object of their ſtudies was to load their me- 
mories with things which as they never underſtood 
were 
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were ſoon forgotten, ſo they find themſelves incapa- 
ble of obſerving or judging, and in general of think- 
ing, becauſe in. theit younger days they had never 
been taught to think for themſelves. Baron Van Swieten 
tells us he has ſeen children of the moſt promiſing . 
diſpoſitions rendered ſtupid and even epileptic thro' 
the miſmanagement of their maſters, Theſe abuſes 
feem to be the moſt prevalent in public ſchools, . 
the maſters of which too commonly by their ca- 
prices and ſeverity ſerve only to inſpire their ſcholars 
with terror. I have ſeen ſome children ſo frightened 
at the leaſt look of their mercileſs pedagogues, as to 
become ſick and feveriſh. Amongſt others I remem- 
ber a boy twelve years of age, and of a moſt promi- 
ſing genius, who was ſo terrified by the ſeverity of his 
maſter as to be attacked with a diarrhoea, which 
degenerating into dyſentery carried him off in ſpite of 
every remedy. This ſame maſter had five or fix 
hundred ſtrokes of birch to give every week to four 
animals in order to purge off his bile. This was 
his own expreſſion. | 


; Perſons who are not formed for abſtracted ideas, 
or who apply themſelves too intenſely to the abſtrac- 
tion of the ideas they employ themſelves about, al- 
' moſt all of them fall into the ſtate of a learned man 
* Whoſe caſe is deſcribed by Van Swieten, This per- 
| ſon was at length ſeized with vertigo whenever he 
ſimply liſtened to any little ſtory ; and uſed to faint 
away whenever he attempted to recolle& any thing. 
I was formerly in a college where philoſophy was 
taught in a very dry and diſagreeable manner. Some 
of the ſcholars who made the greateſt proficiency, 
and gained the moſt praile, became altogether __ 

others 
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others became ideots, and ſome few deformed. As 
to me I was happy enough not to learn any thing. 
Our profeſſor, who was a very pious well informed 
man, thought Wolff's writings were too laconic; he 
therefore employed the greater part of his time in 


commenting on and explaining them. In this way 
his courſe of metaphyſics took him up eight years. 


This painful application gradually brought on a 
deep melancholy, tho before this he had enjoyed a 
very good ſtate of health, had lived very regularly, 
and was of a chearful temper. By degrees he loſt 
his ſtrength, became pale and thin, read phyſi- 
cal books, took medicines without diſcretion, and 
thus weakened himſelf the more, till at length he was 
wholly without ſleep, and after falling into an in- 
ſanity which continued a few days, died. 


No employment of the mind is ſo fatiguing as that 
which is purſued with reluctance or diſtaſte, I have 
experienced this in my own perſon. I was intended 
for the bar, but could never hear the propoſal ſe- 
riouſly mentioned without being in a cold ſweat. A 
man who reads a book for which he has no taſte, or 
who writes any particular parts of a work with diſ- 
ſatisſaction, gets through them indeed, but not with- 
out a certain inconvenience or fatigue of mind. His 
head grows heavy, he gapes, blows his noſe, rubs 
his forchead, bites his nails, and reads without 
thinking, This is the xealon why we forget ſo much 
of what we read, and why we are ſo often without 
thinking, or in that ſtate of mind which the Engliſh 
call Swils meditation. It 1s on the ſame principles 
likewiſe that we may explain why works of genius 
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are fo unequal; ſtriking and beautiful in ſome parts 
and very different in others, 2 


Of all the occupations of the mind, that in which 
the genius 1s creative, as it were, would ſeem to be 
the leaſt hurtful, and this on account of the pleaſure 
that accompanies and follows the invention. Sanc- 
torius has therefore very well ſaid, that impaſſionate 
ſtudy fatigues much ſooner than that which is pur- 
ſued through inclination.” —« i 


Men fall into different extremes, when the imagi- 
nation is kept too long on the ſtretch. Muſicians and 
painters have in all ages been proofs of the extrava- 
gances into which an overheated imagination may 
lead men. Poets have very often been the victims 
r 


T think it right in this part of my work, to inform 
ſuch of my readers as may have had no opportuni- 
ties of experience in ale matters, how extremely 
powerſul and irregular the imagination becomes in 
matters of religion. Not that I pretend to blame 
any particular ſect or communion, and {till leſs to 
criticiſe religion, I mean only to hint at thoſe 
abuſes which merit the attention of a phyſician. It 
is melancholy to ſee ſo many perſons of both ſexes 
affected in this way. Women of a very lively ima- 
gination and confined genius are the moſt commonly 
ſuſceptible of theſe impreſſions. Baron Haller in 
his Phyſiology tells us that a ſuperſtitious piety is a 
very frequent cauſe of inſanity, eſpecially in ſuch as 
picture to themſelves the moſt terrible notions of a 
future ſtate, This idea, accompanied by fear, re- 


*⁊ 
turns ſo often and forcibly, as to produce at length 
the ſame conviction and certainty as if it had really 
paſſed into the mind a the medium of the 
ſenſes. | 


Theſe wanderings of the imagination are in a great 
meaſure occaſioned by the ſenſes. The greater number 
of thefe patients being devoted from their earlieſt like, 
to a mode of life for which man certainly is not in- 
tended, are conſtrained by their ſituation to oppoſe 
the greateſt reſiſtance to Lites which acknowledge 
no other maſters than the laws of nature. A body 
nouriſhed in indolence; and nerves which are the 
more irritable by being always in conſtraint, keep 
up a continual fire, concealed indeed under the em- 
bers, but which blazes forth from time to time with 
the greateſt violence. The mind always intent on, 
and devoured as it were by the appetite of the ſenſes, 
changes, it is true, the direction of theſe involuntary 
and violent motions, but this is done at tlie expence 
of realon; and the impetuous orgaſm of the ſenſes 
loon becomes the caule of fanaticiſm and mania. 
The greater part of the works publiſhed by theſe diſ- 
ordered minds abound with the moſt laſcivious ideas, 
wrapped up indeed in a myſtical garb, but which 
ſufficiently indicate the nature of the diſeaſe. I have 
often been confirmed in thisopinion by the behaviour 
and converſation of the patients themſelves. Thus a 
lady who was penetrated with theſe pious 1deas, uſed 
to call out in her hyſteric paroxyſms, My ſoul 
feels this amiable ſpirit which inflames every thing, 
„which devours every thing by the gentleſt fires”. 
Another would be in extacy, immoveable and inſen- 
ible. She would be penetrated with this oy love, 
R r 2 and 
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and a new life would diffuſe itſelf through all her 
limbs. Sometimes ihe would call out in her pa- 
roxyſms, Come then along with me and let us 
„call love, I can never talk of him enough”, 
Theſe were ſurely caſes of furor uterinus (4). 


This pretended ſpiritual love conſumes the 
body more than if the patients really gave them- 
ſelves up to the appetite of the ſenſes, becaule the 
orgaſm which excites it laſts continually, I have 
obſerved that many of thele unhappy people have 
become hypochondriacal, hyſterical, ſtupid and 
even maniac. One patient. after raving with this 
love, and burning with an inward fire, was fome- 
times attacked with the moſt painful ſpaſms, and 
ſometimes with ſtupor, till at length ſhe ſpit blood, 
became blind, dumb, and ſoon afterwards died.— 
Some have died conſumptive, others have become 
paralytic. 


How is a phyſician to act who is called to a pa- 
tient in this way, and whoſe {kin he finds perhaps 
as dry as parchment, as was the caſe with Biſhop 
Huet's ſiſter, who was ſo devoted to this myſtical 
love, as to abſtam from water and every other li- 
quor. The Biſhop tells us that this was the cauſe 
of her death. A phyſician will be an idle ſpectator 
unleſs he is aware of the wanderings of the imagi- 
nation in theſe cafes, - Theſe diſorders very often 


\ w 


(7) Dr. Z. gives many other caſes in the ſame way of wo- 
men penetrated with this my tical love which is ſo well ridiculed 
in the New Bath Guide, 


make 
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make their appearance on a ſudden, in perſons m 
whom one would the leaſt expect them, Perſons of 
the beſt and ſoundeſt, underſtanding have not been 
| ſecure from theſe misfortunes. A diſappointment, 
a reverſe of fortune, an injuſtice have ſometimes 
given riſe to theſe melancholy effects. They are 
particularly frequent in courts where women ſcer 
diſpoſed to give into theſe reveries, when they. grow 
old and ceaſe to be admired. It was through a 
{ſudden diſorder of the imagination, that Swammer- 
dam committed his learned works, which had coſt 


him ſo much pains, to the flames, and entered i into | 


all the wildneſs of fanaticiſm. 


It is inconceivable how many complaints origi- 
nate in monaſtic life, from the religious exerciſes to 
which the different orders are ſubjected. The 
nuns ſeem to give into theſe extravagances much 
more eaſily than the men, on account of their greater 
delicacy and irritability. The effects of theſe ſpiri- 
tual reflections are a heavineſs or dizzineſs of the 
head, paleneſs, weakneſs, palpitation of the heart, 
fainting fits ; till at length, when the imagination 
is diſordered to a certain degree, all diſcernment 
and judgement ſeem to be at an end, and theſe un- 
happy people become, in the true ſenſe of the word, 
viſionaries. 


All profound meditation, whether in matters of 
ſcience or religion, is hurtful to health. The atten- 
tion which may be conſidered as the mother of the 
iciences, relaxes aſter a certain time in ſpite of our- 
ſelves ; the mind relaxes with it and our body be- 
comes weakened at the ſame time. This relaxa+ 
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tion is always ſucceeded by an extreme irritability, 
The penetrating Mr. Kloechof obſerves that a mind 
intent on inveſtigating and comparing and diſtin- 
guiſhing uncommon and very complex ideas, and 
which aims at taking in every thing, and extendin 
the limits of any particular ſcience, at length be- 
comes delicate, diſtruſtful, timid and iraſcible. 


All deep meditation requires the mind to dwell a 
long time on the object of our inquines, in order to 
analyſe all its parts, to conſider each of theſe ſepa- 
rately, and the affinity they may have to the whole. 
The mind muſt not ſuffer itſelf to be turned aſide 
from this inquiry by any idea that is foreign to the 
ſubject, and this is the reaſon why ſuch reflections 
are the frequent guide to melancholy, in which one 
idea abſorbs all the reſt. Carneades avoided all 
publick entertainments, and was inattentive to all 
the common concerns of life, even to cating, till at 
length his miſtreſs was obliged to cut the meat into 
morſels, and put them into his mouth. Plutarch 
tells us that Archimedes mixed with ſociety only by 
force as it were. If he was alone, he employed 
Himſelf in tracing geometrical figures on his fire 
hearth, and even on his body when it was anointed 
with oil. Vietus buſied with his calculations was 
ſo abſorbed as to forget to ſleep and during three 
days neither eat nor drank, but ſeemed inſeuſible 
to every thing. Varignon was aſtoniſhed every 
morning when he was told that the night was paſt. 
Sir Iſaac Newton fell into a melancholy, which de- 
prived him of all thought; his friends recovered 
him from this ſtate, only by preventing his fitting 
alone, and-converſing with him on agreeable 4 
7 jects. 


T- aca. 1 


jects. La Caille was always ſo abſorbed in his re- 


ſearches, that he never could ſay two words in con- 
yerſation. La Fontaine neither heard nor ſaw any 


thing when employed on his great moral truths. 


The mind which has a tendency to melancholy, 
begins by feeling the vivacity J have already deſcri- 
bed; this is ſucceeded by a continual watchfulneſs, 
and ſometimes by pains which are not eafily defined. 
Boerhaave, after having meditated on ſome particu- 
lar ſubje& from morning till night, was ſix weeks 
without fleep : every thing was indifferent to him : 
his mind was inſenſible to every thing : at length 
he began to feel pains in every part of his body, 
which he explained by ſuppoſing that the vital ſpi- 
rits were returning through their uſual channels, in 
order to be diſtributed through the body. It is in- 
deed an eaſy matter to be deceived in the explana- 
tion of ſuch obſcure ſubjects; but this idea of Boer- 
haave ſeems to me to be the more worthy of atten- 
tion as I have obſerved in palſies that ſucceed apo- 
plexy, that this inſupportable pain is ſometimes felt 
in the diſeaſed limbs previous to a change for the 
beiter. 


Too great application is ſametimes fatal to men of 
learning who are not ſuſceptible of great paſſions, 
In my younger days I ſtudied Hebrew under a 
Swiſs profeſſor to whom I may with truth give the 
epithet of an extraordinary man, not only with 
reſpec to his erudition, but likewiſe his genius and 
manners, and general character. He ſpoke almoſt 


all the modern languages with the graces peculiar to 


cach ; and poſſeſſed 1 in a ſuperior degree, the prin- 
| Lal 
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cipal Oriental languages, particularly the Arabic. 
Every branch of literature ſeemed to be familiar to 
him. He was critically verſed in the hiſtory of all 
ages and nations ; he was acquainted with their 
philoſophy, their theology, their politics, and never 
forgot any thing he had once read. This unbound- 
ed erudition, was heightened by the moſt exquiſite 
philoſophical genius, which knew how to arrange 
and combine every idea with preciſion. In ſhort, 
his knowledge, his taſte, his creative genius, his lu- 
minous ideas, the beauty, the clearneſs, and the 
elegance of his ſtyle, would certainly have entitled 
him to a place amongſt the writers of the firſt rank; 
but he never publiſhed any work. 


This Swiſs divine, who might be faid to unite 
an entire world within himſelf, had no other paſ- 
ſion but the love of ſtudy. His conſtitution was 
exceedingly robuſt, and his health unimpaired till 
within a year before his death. His body was well 
formed, his face was of a dark complexion and 
thin, he eat much, and chiefly food of difhcult di- 
geſtion, In the article of drink he was very tempe- 
rate. A year before his death he began to feel flight 
defluxions, to which however he did not ſeem to pay . 
any attention. About fix weeks before his death 
he began to complain of real illneſs; he had a little 
irregular fever, violent head ach, ſometimes on one 
ſide of his head only, ſometimes in every part of it. 
but which commonly went off in a few hours. He 
likewiſe complained of hypochondriacal tenſtons of 
the thorax and abdomen, and had no inchnation 
to eat: he had diflurbed fleep, and his mind feem- 
ed to be ſometimes a little abſent, | ok 

10 
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The phyſician who was called in, was of opinion 
that the complaint was ſeated in the inteſtines, and 
recommended an infuſion of carduus benedictus; 
but this not ſucceeding, he had recourſe to fome 
gentle purgatives. The patient thought himſelf bet- 
ter, and undertook to preſide at the publick exas» 
mination of his ſcholars. The whole aſſembly re- 
marked that this wonderful man, who had always 
{poken with ſo much elegance and preciſion, became 
prolix, and even ſlighty in what he ſaid, tho' he 
ſtill continued to ſpeak excellent latin. He was 
therefore perſuaded to deſiſt, and go home, as being 
too ill for buſineſs. The moment he got into bed 
he grew worſe. He complained of intenſe head 
ach, and was ſeldom in his proper ſenſes. He 
ſpoke but little, and this, contrary to his uſual cuſ- 
tom, was in latin. He had a feeble, ſickly, vellow 
countenance, and got but little ſleep. In theſe cir- 
cumſtances, his brother was of opinion that the 
ſeat of the diſeaſe was in the head, and that the 
phyſician had miſtaken the caſe. Dr. Ith was 
therefore called in, a man of great penetration, who 
had been employed as phyſician to the Pruſſiau 
army, by a Prince who does not meaſure a man's 
abilities by his beard. This gentleman difcovered 
the ſeat of the diſeaſe. He preſcribed ſtrong purges, 
but without effect; and likewiſe very ſtimulating 
clyſters, which were equally inefficacious: at length 
a cathartic was given, of ſtrength ſufficient to purge 
fix ordinary men, and this had a wonderful effect. 
The diſorder diminiſhed conſiderably. The pa- 
tient recovered his reaſon and his ſenſes. Still how- 
ever, his mind indicated a conſiderable degree of 
weakneſs in the medullary ſubſlance. 
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From that time he took only a diſh of chocolate 
every day, and drank a little of the Weiſſembourg 
waters, but was not able as yet to get out of bed. 
They began now to have hopes of his recovery, 
but he ſoon relapſed again into ſtupidity. Some 
good woman recommended to him the Halle eſſence, 
and this compleatly diſordered his ſenſes again. 
Dr. Ith again adviſed the uſe of ſtrong purges, and 
theſe had a good effect: he was almoſt wholly re- 
Rored to his reaſon again; his appetite returned, 
and his evacuations were natural and eaſy. But 
ſoon after this he became wholly deprived of ſenſi- 
bility, and all his functions were confuſed and at 
length at an end. He died in his 32d year, aſter 
having been an entire week, without affording any 
one mark of a reaſonable being. 


Dr. Ith opened the body of this man who had 
been ſo uncommon an inſtance of the extent and 
depth of the human underſtanding. He found the 
cranium very thin, and the brain, with its poſterior 
part, of a moſt unuſual bulk. The veſſels of the dura 
mater, and eſpecially of the Falx, were much dil- 
tended. Between the dura and pia mater, and be- 
tween the latter and the tunica arachnoides, Dr, 
Ith found about two ounces of water ; ſeven or 
eight ounces in the lateral ventricles; an ounce and 
a half in the third, and as much in the fourth ven- 
tricle. Thus the cauſe and nature of the diſeaſe were 
plainly demonſtrated. It was this accumulation of 


water that conyerted the moſt exquiſite genius into 
an animal, inthe true ſenſe of the word, 


All 
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All theſe obſervations prove to us the danger that 
may ariſe from too great application of the mind, 
eſpecially in perſons of a retired and inactive life ; 
how ſimple it is for men to deſtroy themſelves 
for the ſake of immortality; and how much better it 
is with reſpect to health to be deſtined by providence 
to fell timber in the foreſt, than to have too much 
taſte for letters. Rouſſeau praiſes the invention of 
him, who on the banks of the Ooronoko, preſſed 
the heads of new born children between two boards 
with a view to flatten and lengthen them, and thus 
preſerve them from genius. If nature, ſays Rouſ- 
ſeau, intended us for health, meditation is contr 
to nature; and a man who is abſorbed in his re- 
llections is therefore a degenerated animal, 
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0 the Obſervation of many external Things which are 
noc included in the fix Non Naturals, 


LOATHING, in civilized ET is be- 
come as it were one of the firſt wants of men. 

In general however men dreſs more with a view to 
ſhow their cloathing, than to defend themſelves hom 
the inclemency of the air. The exceſſive defire of 
leaving ſome part of the body uncovered, is bexome 
as it were a right which ſociety ſeems with one con- 
ſent to have granted to the women. The ladies, in 
Louis the XIVth's time, diſplayed their bare ſhoul- 
ders; many of them now ſhow as much of their 
arms as poſſible. In moſt of the countries of Eu- 
rope, the ladies, not ſatisfied with covering their 
boſoms with a thin gauze, diſplay 3 it without bluſh- 
ing, and without even thinking of the bad conſe- 
quences that may reſult to their health from this. 
In Peru, women dreſs in ſuch a manner as to 
diſcover at every ſtep, what the ſemale of the 
Orang-Outang conceals with her paw. I am 
aware that the cuſtom of going with the breaſt un- 
covered, 
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covered, prevents women in general from being af- 
ſected by the impreſſions of the air, but there are 
always ſome who ſuffer by it, and I have ſeen it 
prove fatal to ſeveral. The preſent ſyſtem of dreſs 
in girls, ſeems principally calculated to form a fine 
breaſt. Their ſtays are tightly laced below, that 
the circulation above may be the more free. In ſome 
countries the women uncover their boſoms only on 
days of ceremony, and this is frequently attended 
with dangerous effects. This cuſtom therefore 
ought to be wholly prohibited, or the women 
ſhould be allowed to diſplay their boſoms through- 
out the year. | | | 


But the abſurd uſe of ſtays ſeems to have a par- 
ticular claim to the attention of the phyſician, be- 
cauſe it is evidently productive of many evils. 
The uſe of ſtays ſeems to have been adapted with a 
view to give a fine ſhape, but there is ſo little truth 
in this, that in London, where one ſees the fineſt 
ſhapes, young girls wear no ſtays (r). 


I have fometimes met with delicate women who 
were obliged to wear ſtays, in order to give them a 
proper ſupport, but then their ſtays were ſoft and 
plant, and moderately laced. Tight lacing in ge- 
neral occaſions pains of the ſtomach, ſuppreſſion 
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(r) 1 ſincerely wiſh that this obſervation were well found- 
ed. We ſeem indeed to have laid aſide the cuſtom of tight 
lacing, in children and very young girls ; but the Engliſh wo- 
men 1n general, are perhaps more tightly laced than thoſe of 
any other country in Europe. | 


of 
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ol the menſes, hyſterical affection, ſainting fits, low 
ſpirits, difficult labours, and a variety of other com- 
plaints. I never undertake the care of any lady in 
theſe complaints without ſhe gives up ker ſtays, or 
laces them very looſely. Ruſſel tells us that the 
women at Aleppo wear no ſtays, and this, together 
with the great nſe of baths, ſeems to be the reaſon 
why the Syrian women have very eafy labours. 


Women are in general more attentive to their 
beauty than their health; I therefore pity them 
whenever by cuſtom or a religious ceremony, they 
become obliged to wear a fort of ſtays that affe&ts 
at the ſame time both their beauty and their health. 
This barbarous cuſtom prevails in many parts of 
Switzerland, where a woman cannot appear at 
church without this formidable cuiraſs. 'There 
are ſome places in which the ſtays worn by the wo- 
men render them deformed. In a certain town in 
Switzerland, in which Rouſſeau has met with an 
apologiſt, the women are obliged, through a pure 
ceremony of religion, to be harneſſed in a machine 
made of large iron bars, and which is foftened by 
the name of ſtays. A young lady of that place ſol- 
licited the magiſtrates not long ago for leave to ap- 
pear at church without this cumberſome appendage, 
which occaſioned pains of the ſtomach and an hyſte- 
rical affection. The requeſt was granted, but nat 
until a pious and conſcientious phyſician had given 
in an atteſtation in ſavour of the young lady, and 


che ſum of nine hundred guldens (/) had been paid 
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into court. This being the uſual fee for an exemp- 
tion which is but very ſparingly granted. It is ob- 
ſervable that pregnant women -who are unable.to 


ſupport this harneſs, are therefore excluded n 
the church. 


Men in general wear too much cloathing; t 
aim at ſecuring themſelves from cold by this me- 
thod, whereas it only tends to render them more 
ſuſceptible of its impreſſions. We feem to have 
borrowed from the Engliſh, the uſe of flannel un- 
der wailtcoats, which were ſo much and fo juſtly 
condemned by Cheyne, becauſe they increaſe the 
inſenſible perſpiration, Habit, however, is to be 
chiefly attended to in matters of this ſort. Men 
who have accuſtomed themſelves to. go warmly 
cloathed, ought not to lay aſide their winter dreſs 
till late in the ſpring, and reſume it again early 
in the autumn, otherwiſe in the latter ſeaſon 
will be ſubject to colds and cough and diarrhoea ; 
and in the ſpring to inflammations of the breaſt. 
We ſhould attend likewiſe in cenain circumſtances. 
even to our bed cloaths, and to the change of linen. 


Baron Haller has ſeen a fatal "Baa refſion of the 
lochia brought on, the ſecond. day aſter delivery, by 
an imprudent change of linen. This might happen 
through the dampneſs of the linen, care ſhauld 
therefore be taken to have it well aired and then it 
may be changed without any inconvenience. 


Notwithſtanding theſe reſlections, it muſt be al- 
lowed that too ſcrupuloũs an attention to a thouſand 
things of chis kind would be 9 Phyſi- 


cians 
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cians may preach up the doctrine of health, and lay 
down precepts for long life, but men will never be 
perſuaded to change their mode of life. Beſides, 
a phyſician in theſe matters may be ridiculouſly mi- 
nute, and attribute things to cauſes which have no 
ſhare in the effects he is conſidering. This minute- 
neſs is ſometimes a cloak to ignorance. Thus I 
know-a certain phyſician who has more reputation 
than learning, and who by his little talents and 
chit chat- is extremely well calculated to pleaſe the 
women. He can aſcertain with great gravity the-pro- 
per thickneſs of a glove, or the weight of a fan; or 
what fort of handkerchief is beſt for the neck, or 
what kind of ſtuff is the beſt for ſhoes and to pre- 
vent chilblains, or how many pinches of ſnult ought 
to be taken in a day. 


The too frequent uſe of the hot bath is ex- 
tremely hurtful. Hippocrates has laid down a very 
good rule, with reſpect to the heat of the bath, 
which has been too much overlooked. The hot bath, 
ſays he, ſtrengthens, if the natural heat of the body 
exceeds. that of the bath; but it. weakens, when- 
ever it exceeds the natural heat of the body. 


Proſper Alpini has obſerved that the Egyptians 
are as much enervated:by the abuſe of the hot bath, 
as by the pleaſures of love. As I live within a 
league of the-baths of Habſbourg, which have been 
long celebrated for their falutary virtues, I have 
had frequent opportunities of obſerving the effects 
of warm bathing. and am full convinced of the 
truth of the oblervation I have juſt now quoted 
Om Hippocrates. I have found them very preju- 
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dicial to weakly, delicate perſons, when uſed too 
hot, whereas they are exceedingly ſtrengthening 
when uſed in the manner preſcribed by Hippo- 
crates. | & 


Short, tells us that the cold bath does good only 
when it is ſucceeded by a glow of heat and a {light 
{ſweat ; and that whenever we feel a ſenſation of 
coldnels after bathing, we onght to abſtain from it. 
This obſervation ſecms to be well founded, and is 
cqually applicable to the hot bath, | 


We may claſs the ſmells amongſt thoſe external 
things which occaſionally influence the animal oeco- 
nomy. Linnæus has perhaps carried this matter 
too far, yet there can be no doubt but that many 
{mells act in a determinate manner, and on ſome 
ſubjects much ſooner than others. It is indiſputa- 
ble that ſaffron contains a volatile principle which 
excites involuntary and exceſſive laughter. The 
ſmell of muſk occafions faintneſs in delicate perſons, 
and that of aſafcœtida has as oppoſite a quality. 
The ſmell of bean flowers, roſes and apples, and in 
general all agreeable ſmells are hurtful-to hypochon- 
driacal and hyſterical patients. But there will he 
many exceptions to this rule, 


Ladies of faſhion are ſometimes ſhocked at any 
particular ſmell, merely becauſe it is too common. 
What is called good company eſtimates things on- 
ly in proportion as they are above the reach of the 
vulgar. The ſame ſmells which occaſionally give 
women the vapours, are likewiſe ſometimes the 
means of removing them. Formerly, Hungary 
Vol. II. Tt water 
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water was in great vogue, and the women would 
never have laid it aſide, had there been any truth 
in the aſſertion, that Elizabeth, Queen of Hungary, 
preſerved her beauty by it even to her eightieth year. 
Boerhaave ſays that many women in Holland loſt 
their ſmell by the too great uſe of this water ; and 
indeed the ſame thing may happen from the abuſe 
of any kind of perfume. 


Fr With reſpect to ſome particular Conn Iam almoſt 
in the ſame predicament with Ariſtippus. That 

hiloſopher loved perfumes, and was therefore con- 
Hantly abuſing the ſops who were loaded with them, 
and who were the occaſion of his not uſing them 
himſelf, The ſuperficial reaſoners amongſt the 
Greeks, as with us, were too apt to argue a minore 
we majus ; and from a perfumed « coat to the wearer 
0 it. | 


The external hides which may be conſidered as 
the remote cauſes of diſeaſes, 'are in a much greater 
number than would at firſt Gghr be imagined, I 
have contented myſelf with pointing out ſome of the 
more ſtriking of them, and a prudent phyſician will 
learn to diſtinguiſh any other varieties that 1 may o- 
caſionally occur. 
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Of the flate of the body, confidertd as the remote cauſes 
| of diſeaſe. 


TIDY the remote cauſes of diſeaſe which have their 

ſeat in the body itſelf, we underſtand every in- 
herent quality of the body, by means of which it 
may become fick. All the cauſes we have hitherts 
diſcribed, are of the claſs of occaſional cauſes. Thoſe 
which we ate now about to mention, are the pre- 
diſponent cauſes. It is by nieans of theſe that we 
become ſuſceptible of the impreſſions of the occa- 
fional cauſes. The beſt writers on Pathology conſi- 
derthis diſpoſition as conſiſting in the connexion and 
coheſion of our ſolids ; in the quantity and mixture 
_of our fluids ; in the number, the delicacy and com- 
plication of veſſels of every kind; in a ſuperficies 
which affords innumerable pores open in every 
part; in a ſenfibility and conſiderable mobility; 
in that harmony of motion which conſtitutes the ge- 
neral baſis of our functions; in the correſpondence 
and ſympathy of all the active parts of the body; and 
finally in the common and invariable laws of union 


which prevail between the ſoul and body. 
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This diſpoſition of body, to which I will give the 

name of conſtitation, varies in general according to 

the age, ſex and temperament ; and likewiſe accord- 

ing to certain ſingularities of nature, who ſometimes 
deviates from her ordinary courſe. 


T ſhall therefore proceed at once to the conſidera- 
tion of this diſpoſition in individuals, becauſe from 
theſe we may be enabled to generalize. And fiſt 
we ſhall obſerve a prediſpoſition to ſome diſorders, 
more than to others, according to the diverſity of age, 
In infancy, there 1s a much greater degree of irrita- 
bility than in more advanced life, and this is the 
reaſon why. convulſions are fo frequent in the diſ- 
eaſes of children. The mere acidity which is met 
with in the ſtomach and inteſtines occaſions convul- 
fions in infants, tho' in adults it may excite onl 
cardialgia, The greater number of children die with 
convulſions, The negro children are ſo extremely 
irritable, as to be obliged to be ſhut upin ſome warm 
place during the firſt nine days, becauſe they are 
infallibly ſeized with a locked jaw which carries 
them off, if they are expoſed before that time to 
the freſh air. 5 


Children two years old, beſides a general want of 
ſtrength, have a particular weakneſs of the ſtomach 
and inteſtines. "They eat immoderately, and digeſt 
badly; and this ſeems to be the reaſon why a cor- 
rupted matter is ſo eaſily accumulated in their in- 
teſtines, and becomes the ſource of worms and ob- 
ſtructions of the meſentery. Their limbs, which are 
as yet extremely weak and tender, become ricketty ; 
the blood and humours become depraved and a va- 
ricty 
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Tiety of ills take place, which are with difficulty re- 
ferred to their true cauſe. - Hectic fevers are amongſt 
the moſt frequent of theſe complaints; as are like- 
wiſe cutaneous diſeaſes, in which I have frequently 
obſerved purple ſpots which afterwards become vio- 
let, brown, or yellow, and diſcharge an acrid ichor, 
end which give way only to gentle evacuants, and 
{uch remedies as reſtore the digeſtion. 


The cutaneous diſeaſes with which children are 
attacked, ſometimes render them deaf and blind if 
they are improperly treated. They are likewiſe ſub- 
ject to tinea, the matter of which, if abſorbed and car- 
ried back into the ſyſtem, excites cough and phthiſis 
pulmonalis ; and if repelled by any improper ap- 
plications becomes very often the ſource of the moſt 
violent convulſions, and even death. 


Youth are ſubje& to the moſt violent diſeaſes on 
account of the increaſe of their ſtrength, the in- 
creaſed motion of the blood which reſults from this, 
and the greater and more extenſive play of the paſ- 
ſions at this time of like. They do every thing with 
vehemence and always go too far. Every thing 
ſeems to expand itſelf in them at once, and to tend 

with precipitation either to vice or virtue; and this 
is perhaps the reaſon why their diſeaſes, their 
vices, and their virtues make fo rapid a progreſs and 
are ſo difficult to be checked. 


Strength is more particularly felt in manhood, if 
it has been carefully managed during youth. But 
there are but few young people who attend to this : 

Lhe ſallics of youth tend to embitter the cup of life, 


but 
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but in general it is only in a more adyanced age that 
they are felt and reflected on. In manhood we be- 
come more reaſonable, but on this very account we 
are leſs diſpoſed to joy. It is at this time of life that 
hypochondriacal complaints advance very rapidly, 
and with all the horrors that accompany them ; diſ- 
content and uneaſineſs then begin to prey on our 
minds, and we learn to prefer the hour of death to 
that of our birth. It is then that we begin to ac- 
knowledge that the Thracians had reaſon on their 
1ide for weeping at the birth of a child, and rejoic- 
ing at the funeral of their friends. In general we 
are the moſt ſerious when we think the moſt,. and 
the diminution of joy ſeems to be in proportion to the 
number of our years, and is the moral conſequence 
of the perfection of our reaſon: | 


In old age, (i) the ſolids begin to ſliffen, and theit 
elaſticity of courſe to diminiſh ; they can therefore ng 
longer exert the ſame energy on the fluids, and the 
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61) * As we approach to old age rigidity begins to be in 


1 exceſs, and the fluids bear a much leſs proportion to the ſolids 


* than before. The dithpation of the body is greater than 
« the ſupply of nouriſhment ; many of the ſmaller veſſels be- 
% come gradually impervious ; and the fibres, loſing their moi- 


ſture and elaſticity, appear flaccid and wrinkled, The lillies 
and the roſes diſappear, becauſe the blood and the lymph, by 


« which they were produced, can no longer reach the ex- 
« tremities of the capillary veſſels of the ſkin. As theſe changes 


take place, the nervous power being proportionably weakened, 


« the'irritability and ſenfibility of the body which were formerly 
ſo remarkable are greatly diminiſhed ; and in advanced life, the 
« hearing, the eye ſight, and all the other ſenſes become "ag ually 
« impaired”. Simmons's Elements of Anatomy and the animal 
Oeconomy, Page 333. 
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circulation will of courſe (u) become inert. This 

ſeems to be the reaſon why acute diſeaſes are fo dan- 
gerous at this time of life, nature being unable to ef- 
fet a ſalutary criſis through organs which ate no 
longer able to obey her. On this account the cure 
of old people is almoſt always to be confidered ra- 
ther as the effect of the phyſicians art than of nature. 
Chronic diſeaſes are likewiſe more obſtinate in old 
age than in younger life, and for the ſame reaſons. 
The phyſician can therefore entertain but feeble 
hopes of his patient at this period; eſpecially when 
worn down by ſighs and diſcontent, an old mandrags 
the load of life with reluctance, and feels only the 
{ordid inclination of ayarice, the frivolous regret of 
the time paſt, and the horrorof an approaching death. 


The ſexes have likewiſe their particular difeaſes, 
but women, are found to have more diſeaſes than 
men; for if we except the diſeaſes peculiar to the 
male organs of generation, the women will be found 
to have all the other diſorders, together with a va- 
riety of others, to which females are ſubject, as well 
on account of the organs which diſtinguiſh their ſex, 
as the delicacy of their organization, 'and mode of 
life. Their fate is therefore more lamentable than 
ours; and a phyſician ought to apply himſelf in a 
particular manner to the ſtudy of female diſeaſes. 
Theſe may be diſtinguiſhed into thoſe of young or 
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(2) As the fluids become leſs in proportion to the folids, 
their acrimony is found to increaſe ; and this may perhaps 
compenſate for the want of fluidity in the blood by diminiſh- 
ing its coheſion, F 
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unmarried women, pregnant women, lying in wo. 
men, women who give ſuck, and old women; and 
all theſe, excluſive of the diſcaſes common to the 
two ſexes. The diſorders to which the female ſex 
are more generally ſubject in conſequence of the de- 
licacy of their organization, are hyſterical affections, 
melancholy and madneſs. I hope ſome day or other 
to give a work on this ſubject, founded on my own 
obſervations, "rs 


Lucian, who was ſo elegant and ingenious a writer, 
obferves very properly, that women are more ſubject 
to diſeaſes hah men, on account of the greater 
weakneſs and delicacy. of their organs ; but above 
all to madneſs, becauſe their levity and inconſtancy 
tranſport them the more readily beyound the bounds 
of realon. 50 


A peculiarity of temperament will be found to 
afford the moſt occaſions of being ſick. I have 
already obſerved, that by temperament, I un- 
derſtand that conſtitution of the brain and nerves 
according to which a man feels, thinks and acts, 
in as much as when left to this, he thinks and acts 
according as he feels. Thus then temperament will 
give riſe to diſeaſes, in conſequence of the different 
degrees of ſenſibility and mobility of the brain and 
nerves, peculiar to each individual. So that a man 
will be diſpoſed to any particular diſeaſe when by 
the aforeſaid ſenſibility and mobility, the occaſional 
cauſes are enabled to act with more quickneſs and 


energy on his body than on that of another, 


It appears therefore how much the power of the 
occaſional cauſes may vary, according to the greater 
or leſs ſenſibility of temperament, A thick and 
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hnmid air immediately enervates perſons of great 
ſenſibility, whereas a Lehe and elaſtic air, as ſud- 
denly reanimates them and renders them gay and 
ative. Theſe people perceive in the morning, be- 
fore they tiſe what is the temperature of the air. 
This ſtate of the air is announced in ſome people 
by a very agreeable ſenſation of coldneſs at the noſe. 
Woatd it be ridiculous therefore to ſay, that ſuch 
perſons ſmell the fine weather? But all tempera- 
ments are nat equally ſenſible to this impreſſion of 
the atmoſphere. A man who has but little ſenſibility 
or who enjoys good health is equally unaffected by 
the obſcurity, or the thickneſs, or the humidity of 
the air, as well by its clearneſs, dryneſs and ſerenity. 


I very often draw conclufions as to a man's tem- 
perament from his noſe. The nerves are ſo ſpread 
there, that the more ſenſible a man's noſe is, the more 
ſenſible will be his temperament. Nothing but 
habit or ſome fingularity of nature, or vice of the 
imagination, or Aiſeaf: of the nerves can weaken m 
realoning in this reſpect. The ſubtile Cardan did 
right to conſider an acuteneſs of ſmell, as the mark 
of a penetrating genius and lively imagination, and 
capable at the fame time of ſupporting them, Baron 
Haller is not affected by the ſtench of a cadaver, 
becauſe he has been fo long accuſtomed to diſſection; 
but I have obferved that he diſtinguiſhes, at the diſ- 
tance of ten yards, the perſpiration of old people 
which is hardly ſenſible to any others beſides him- 
ſelf. This great man likewiſe ſmells the apples that 

are ſhut up in his neighbour's houſe. He deteſts 
Cheeſe to ſuch a degree as to have told me one day, 
at Gottingen, that he had not yet dared to open 
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ſome books that were ſent to him twelve years be. 
fore this, in a box which had a green cheeſe in it. 
Groſe tells us that the Bramins, who altho' they 
enjoy good health, are extremely delicate and have 
great ſenſibility of ſmell, ſo as to be much more af- 
tefted by perfumes than we are: he adds that their 
taſte (a) is lik-wiſe ſo exquiſite that they chuſe the 
water for their common drink, with the greateſt care, 
Indeed this is a part of their luxury. 


The negrocs of the Caribbee iſlands follow a 
Frenchman by the ſmell. We are not ta ſuppoſe 
that this faculty is given them to make up for the 
deficiency of reaſon, becauſe many of them have a 
great deal of genius. This delicacy of ſmell is rather 
to be aſcribed to their ſober and ſimple life. There are 
many inſſances, in proof of this, of Europeans as well 
as Negroes, who by a change of regimen have been de- 
prived ofthe acuteneſs of their ſmell. Rouſſeau has done 
right to ſtile ſmell the ſenſitive organ of the imagina- 
tion; becauſe it agitates the brain and nerves more 


than any other, tho it exhauſts them in the end. 


They who have ſo delicate a noſe, and of courſe 
ſo great a ſenſibility of temperament have likewiſe 
a proportionate ſenſibility at the ſtomach. This 
is the reaſon why great wits become ſtupid after a 
full meal, becaule they find themſelves incommoded 
ard even in pain, at a time when a fat Monk feels 
nought but pleaſure and delight. They who i in- 
vite men of wit to their table, therefore, to enjoy their 
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good qualities, muſt be cateful to feed them mode- 
tately. | | 


A Frenchman, poſſeſſed of a great ſhare of genius 
and perfectly well bred, appeared at St. Peterſ- 
burgh, and ſoon acquired the reputation due to his 
merit. The empreſs Anne Iwanowna expreſſed a 
deſire to ſee him, and he was accordingly intro- 
duced at court. The Frenchman appeared before 
this princeſs with all the ſilent reſpect due to fo 
much ſuperior rank; the whole court expected with. 
impatience that this man whom they conſidered as a 
pure compound of wit ſhould ſay ſome clever things; 
but only two or three indifferent words eſcaped him. 
At length the empreſs herſelf became impatient and 
told him to begin, But wit and genius are not al- 
ways at the command of thoſe who poſſeſs them. 


Every bodily pain is exceedingly acute to perſons 
of a very delicate temperament, unleſs long habit 
has accuſtomed them to ſuffering. The ſoul par- 
takes of the ſame fenſibility in theſe people, and he 
who ſuffers extremely from a ſlight, wound, will ſuf- 
fer equally from n idea. This ſeems 
to be the reaſon why all the paſſions act with greater 
violence in very ſenſible people, and even at the ex- 
pence of their greatneſs, relatively to their other 
preeminent qualities. Demoſthenes was very thin 
and delicate in his youth ; his mother was therefore 
unwilling chat he ſhould apply himſelf too much, 
ncr would his maſters oblige him to ſtudy. Perhaps 
this very temperament - induced him, afterwards to 
throw doyn his arms in battle and fly. 
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Cicero was exceedingly timid, not only in war, 
but even at the ſight of à naked ſword: he never 
began to ſpeak in public without evincing at the 
ſame time the, greateſt timidity. © He ſhewed the 
ſame weakneſs at the death of his daughter Tullia, 
All the philoſophers of his time endeavoured to 
conſole him, but to no purpoſe: he even put away 
his fecond wife becauſe the appeared to have a cer- 
tain pleaſure in this death. = | 


Helvetius obſerves, that if cold heads are lefs 
ſubje& to theſe defects, it is becauſe they are but 
little ſuſceptible of great, mobility ; they therefore 
owe their moderation to the weakneſs of their paſ- 
ſions, But notwithſtanding the great ſenſibility of their 
temperament, there are ſome perſons whoare formed 
for the greateſt undertakings, and who brave the 
greateſt danger. Cæſar, à little before his death, 
{aid to one of his friends: What do you think 
of Caſſius? I own he does not pleaſe me; for 
he is very pale”. In another moment, Anthony 
and Dolabella were mentioned to him as concerting 
ſomething againſt his intereſts. © No, no,” ſays he, 
I have no fears from ſuch large, and well combed 
„ heads, but from thoſe which are thin and pale“. 
Czfar himſelf, who as a philoſopher, author, politi- 
cian, general and monarch, has never yet had his 
equal, was of a weakly temperament, and appeared 
thin and delicate. 8 E 


It would ſeem. therefore, that this mobility of the 
organs, by means of which the body is affected by 
the ſlighteſt inipreffions, which renders the ſoul ſo 
ſuſceptible of the leaſt and moſt imperceptible ſen- 
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ſations, which has ſo much ſhare in the wit, and. 
genius, and taſte, and which leads to the greateſt. 
enterprizes, when reaſon preſides over the paſſions : 
this mobility, I ſay, prediſpoſes man to a variety of 
diſeaſes. Men of the beſt parts are in general the 
firſt to ſuffer from changes of the air, from irre 
larities in diet and from che paſſions. Their health, 
like their virtue, ſeems ta be furrounded by: a thou- 
land dangers. . 

We ſhalf always be the =o, Hable to thoſe dif. 
eaſes which are analogous to our particular tem 
rament, All the occaſional cauſes will affect a oy 
ſenſible temperament much ſooner than any other; 
but eſpecially fuch as act immediately on the nervous 
ſyſtem. The gout is frequently the lot of men of. 
tine genius, and a lively imagination, who» are in- 
fluenced at the ſame time by violent paſſions. 


Cæſar was ſubject to epilepſy, eſpecially on the 
eve of a battle. Virgil was extremely delicate. Bacon, 
fell into ſyncope every time the moon was paſt its 
full, The Czar Peter was, frequently attacked with 
convulfions. Paſchal was conſtantly ſurrounded 
with flames, Pope was ſubject to the moſt violent 
head-ach, and ſo was Baron Haller at the time he 
was immortalizing himſelf by his poems. Barratier, 
who died ſo young, and. who was ſuch a prodigy 
of erudition and judgment, was __ ailing, A 
Swils philofopher twenty fix years of age, who is 
extolled by the greateſt wits in Europe without being 
named, is ofa very weakly conſtitution, and 1s pale 
and ſickIy. The effects of the greater part of che re- 
mote cauſes will depeud principally on the tempe- 
rament. 
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rament. We ought not therefore to aſk, whether any 
particular thing is good in itſelf ; becauſe it may be 
uſeful to one petſon and extremely hurtful to au- 
other: its effects can be decided only by experience. 
By careſul and exact obſervation we arrive at the 
knowledge of a man's temperament, and by this we 
may be enabled to judge of the effects any particular 
. cauſe will excite in him. The theory of tempera- 
ments will therefore enable us to foreſce the diſeaſes 
that are likely to take place, and to determine the 
cauſe of them when actually preſent. 


Many nations would ſeem indeed to have each 
their particular temperament, but to this there will 
always be many exceptions. Even in a ſmall diſtrict 
there is very often a great variety of temperament. 
The peaſants in my neighbourhood (u), eſpecially on 
the borders ofthe Auſtrian territories, are exceedingly 
ſtupid, whereas in many parts of the canton of 
Berne they are ingenious, and ſome few of them 
even learned. Their dialect is likewiſe very ſoſt and 
conſequently very different from that of the Swils 
in general, which is very harſh, There are ſome 
of theſe mountaineers who reliſh the writings of 
Wolff and Bayle, but amongſt theſe people, it muſt 
be conſeſſed, one meets with many viſionaries of every 
kind, as in England. A very ſenſible eccleſiaſtic has 
aſſured me that he has found the peaſants who live 
along the lake of Thun to be exceedingly ſtupid, 
whereas the mountaineers who live as it were over 
their heads, are full of underſtanding. The former 
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be adds lead a purely animal life, and ſeem never 
to think ; whilſt the latter read the moſt fanatical 
books. Fanaticiſm is very common in the moun- 
tains in Berne. 


From theſe and other obſervations I am con- 
vinced that it would be to no purpoſe to attempt to 
give a ſyſtem of temperaments, becauſe the examples 
which might be adduced as exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule would be as numerous as thoſe on which 
the ſyſtem might be founded. 


But there ſometimes occur in the natural conſti- 
tution of the body certain ſingularities occaſioned by 
a peculiar ſenſibility of ſome or all the nerves, in 
conſequence of which a man ſhall be affected in an 
extraordinary, and unuſual manner. This is what 
phyſicians have named e. This peculiar 
conſtitutional diſpoſition differs from temperament, 
becauſe it cannot be diſtinguiſhed by certain ſigns as 
is the caſe with temperament, nor does it ſo much 
prediſpole to particular diſeaſes as to change the 
nature of tholg which ariſe from temperament, 
though it may create ſome diverſity in their ſymp- 
toms, This idioſyncraſy is particularly obſervable 
in delicate and hyſterical women. Baron Haller 
ſpeaks of a woman tg whom the mere touch of any 
ſilken ſtuff, or fiſh ſkin was inſupportable. I my- 
{elf know a young lady who is in good health, and 
has a great deal of good ſenſe, and yet cannot bear 
the noiſe of taffetas: ſhe even feels light ſpaſms 
eyery time any body comes too near to her with a 
gown. of this fort. Profeſſor Albinus the younger, 
uſed to fall into extreme anxieties at a ſound which 
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had no effect on any other beſides himſelf. Mr. 
Lambert, a very celebrated mathematician, cannot 
fupport any perſons breath, and this is the reaſon 
why he retreats a ſtep or two when any body [peaks 
to him. My friend Dr. Hirzel tells me of a man 
of genias who feels unheard of pains every time his 
nails are pared. There a1e others who cannot bear 
their faces to be wiped with a ſpange without falling 
into extreme agonies. I know a perſon who cannot 
drink any of the rich French or Spaniſh wines with-- 
out being incommoded by them, and yet feels no 
ſuch effect from Burgundy or Champaigne. An- 
other perſon who is a phyſician, ſwallows ſnails, 
and digeſts them withont ' any difficulty, and yet 
cannot eat cauliflowers. There are ſome people 
who digeſt beef eaſily, but who cannot eat the ten- 
dereſt bird without being troubled with indigeſtion. 
Coffee is an emetic to ſome ſubjects. We frequent- 
ly mect with people who have an unconquerable 
averſion to ſome particular ſmell. Some will be 
purged by diaſcordium, and not at all affected by 
jalap. Boerhaave has ſeen people ſwell all over 
after having eaten a ſew cherries. or gooſeberries, 
The fame thing will happen in ſome perſons aſter 
ſwallowing ſalmon, ſhell fiſh, herrings and even 
the Peruvian bark. Gaubius has ſeen crabs eyes, 
the moſt mnocent, one would think, of all ſubſtances, 
produce all the effects of arſenic. Baron Haller has 
ſeen violent purging and convulfions brought on by 
ſyrup of roſes. Thele and many other examples 
which might be quoted to the ſame purpoſe prove 
that the moſt innocent things in appearance may 
from idioſyncraly occaſionally produce the moft a- 
larming effects. 
| The 
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The cauſes of theſe ſingularities are without 
doubt very often inherent in the body ;. but at the 
ſame time it is inconteſtable that in many perſons 
they depend on impreſſions made on the foul by 
ſome external agent. Locke has proved that it is by 
habit we ſometimes adopt a particular mode of 
thinking or acting; he is of opinion that theſe ha- 
bits are nothing more than the conſequences of a 
determined courſe of the vital ſpirits, which gradu- 
ally becomes natural to them by a repetition of the 
ſame organic motions that firſt produced them. A 
woman may therefore conceive that a fmell, a taſte, 
a colour, a word, a thought, or a drug is diſagree- 
able to her, without its being fo in reality; but yet 
by a frequent return of this idea, a determinate mo- 
tion at length takes place in the ſenſorium, which 
by repetition becomes as it were natural, tho" at 
firſt it was really a falſe and capricious idea. It is 
eaſy, however, to diſtinguiſh this faQuious ſingula- 
rity from that which is truly natural and 44 
I was one day going to preſcribe theriaca to a female 
patient. She had rather die, ſhe ſaid, han take 
theriaca, to which ſhe had an unconquerable aver- 
ſion, tho it came out thatgſhe had never taſted; it. 
| You are quite in the right of it, ſaid I, madam, you 
will do well even to avoid the fight of a drug which 
may have the moſt dangerous effects. Bur the ſame 
day I ordered a mixture, the principal ingredient of 
which was theriaca, The next day my patient was 
better. She continued the uſe af her mixture, and 
after her recovery gave me a thouſand thanks, 
for not having given her theriaca, which would in- 
lallibly bave killed her, 
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I beg leave to mention in this place, what is in- 
deed another kind of factitious affection, but which 
is commonly ſo ſtrengthened into habit, as to be 
irremediable. A man who imbibes any particular 
idea in his early youth, is ſo ſtrongly affected with 
it, that he never gives it up, even in maturer life, 
if it has been frequently repeated. In good truth 
why do we ſee people ſo bigotted to ſome particu- 
lar error, who are open to conviction in every other 
reſpect, and yet are blindly bigotted to this; but that 
from their infancy they have heard ſome abſurd tale 
a thouſand times repeated, and by theſe means the 
idea has been ſo firinly imprinted in them, that it 
would be as eaſy to whiten the Athiopian as to re- 
move their fuperſtition. 


The celebrated author of Triſtram Shandy, one 
of the moſt extraordinary books by the bye, that 
ever has, or perhaps ever will be written, conſiders 
the prejudices of education as ſo many demons, 
which poſſeſs us in our reſearches. If a writer ſhould 
be ſimple enough to give himſelf up without reſerve 
to their inſpirations what would his book be ? nothing 
but a ſtrange mixture of the idle dreams aud abſur- 
ditics of the old women of both ſexcs. 


Theſe ſame reflections will lead us to underſtand 
the particular kind of ſingularity, which we call an- 
tipathy, and which ſometimes occaſions convullions 
and fury. Strack in early infancy with an extreme 
fear by ſome particular object, a diſpoſition to the 
fame violent impreſſion continues through life. The 
pallion which poſſeſſes a man at the fight, or even 
the idea of any particular object, is what I call an- 
ES | | tipathy. 
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tipathy. Many inſtances might he quoted in this 
way, but I will content myſelf with one of which I 
was an eye witneſs. ' Happening to be in company 
with ſome Engliſh gentlemen, all of them men of 
diſtinction, the converſation fell upon antipathies. 
Many of the company denied their reality, and con- 
fidered them as idle tories, but I afſared them that 
they were truly a diſeaſe- Mr. William Matthews, 
fon to the governor of Barbadoes, was of my opi- 
nion, becauſe he himſelf had an antipathy to ſpiders. 
The reſt of the company laughed at him. I under- 
took to prove to them that this antiphathy was really 
an impreſſion on his foul reſulting from the deter- 
mination of a mechanical effect. Lord John Murray 
undertook to ſhape ſome black wax into the appear- 
ance of a ſpider, with a view to obſerve whether the 
antipathy would take place, at the fimple figure of 
the inſet, He then withdrew for a moment, and 
caine in again with the wax in his hand, which he 
kept ſhut. Mr. Matthews who in other reſpects was 
a very amiable and moderate man, immediately 
conceiving that his friend really had a ſpider in his 
hand, clapped his hand to his ſword with extreme 
fury, and running back towards the partition cried 
out moſt horribly. All the muſcles of his face were 
{welled, his eyes were rolling in their ſockets, and 
his body was immoveable, We were all exceedingly 
alarmed, and immediately ran to his aſſiſtance, took 
his {word from him, and aſſured him that what he 
had conceived to be a ſpider was nothing more than 
a bit of wax, which he might ſee upon the table. 


He remained for ſometime in this ſpaſmodic ſtate, 
but at length he began gradually to recover, and 
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to deplote the hortible paſſion, from which he ſtill 
ſuffered. His pulſe Was very ſtrong and quick, and 
his whole body was covered with à cold ſweat : aſter 
taking an aodynt draught, he feſumed his uſual 
tranquility, 


We are not to wonder at this antipathy. The 
ſpiders at Barbadòes afe very large, and of an hideous 
figure. Mr. Mattheivs was born there, and his an- 
tipathy was therefore to be àccounted for. Some of 
the company uhdeftabk to make a little waxen ſpider 
in his preſence, He ſaw this done with great ttan- 
quility, but he could not be perſuaded to touch it; 
tho' he was by no means 4 timorous man in other 
reſpects. Nor would he follow my advice, to en- 
deavour to conquer this antipathy, by firſt drawing 
parts of ſpiders of different ſorts, and aſter a time, 
whole ſpiders, till at length he might be able to look 
at portions of real ſpiders, and thus gradually ac- 
cuſtoms himſelf to whole ones, at firſt dead ones. 
and then living ones. Tf it had been any way poſ- 
ſible to overcome this antipathy, I think ſuch a method 
would have been the moſt likely to have ſuccceded. 


I ſhall now mention ſome of the remote cauſes 
of diſeaſe which are owing to a vicious conſtitution, 
or mal-conformation of the body. Theſe defects 
may be either wholly concealed, or only partly fo, 
or they may be manifeſt, We may confider an 
heredrary, diſpoſition to certain diſeaſes, as belong- 
ing to the firſt of theſe claſſes. The intemperance 
and luxury of th: times are the reaſons why our 
children bring with them into the world the ſeeds of 
diſcaſes, and are fo weakly and delicate. The tenia 
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or long tape worm, which is ſo frequent in children in 
Spain and France, and in the French part of Swit- 
zerland, ſeems to be occaſioned by the itregularity of 
their parents, Nor are our towns in Switzerland more 
free from libertiniſm than. other places. If children 
do not really bring the lues with them into the 
world, yet we may be aſſured that men who are ener- 
vated by diſeaſe, and miſmanagement, will be able 
to give life only to a puny offspring. The venereal 
virus may for a long time circulate in the mother's 
veins without manifeſting itſelf by any determinate 
hgns or ſymptoms. But the children who are born of 
ſuch parents are ſubject totinea, cuticular eruptions, 
and ulcerations; and ſometimes, to diſeaſes which 
do not manifeſt themſelyes until the age of puberty, 
or even later. Dr. Raulin gives us a ſtriking exam- 
ple of theſe hereditary diſeaſes. 


Boerrhaave is of opinion that thoſe children are the 
moſt ſubject to rickets, who are born of relaxed and 
indolent parents who feed much on fat and delicate 
meats, drink much wine and tepid hquors, or are 
worn out by exceſſive venery, diſeaſes, and more 
eſpecially if choſe diſeaſes have been venereal. 


An hereditary diſpoſition to diſeaſes, both of the 
body and mind, is ſometimes of ſingular activity, 
per petuates itſelf through leveral generations, ſome- 
times remains dormant during many years, and 
then again appears on a ſudden. Linnzus, tells us 
of a man who was freed from a diſpoſition to colic, 
by matrimony, but that he tranſmitted this complaint 
to two 'of his children to whom it proved fatal, 
Gaubius relates, after Donatus, a fact mentioned. 
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by Boethius, in his hiſtory of Scotland, of a ſcotch 
girl who preſerved a deciſive taſte for human fleſh, a 
crime for which her father and mother had been burnt, 
when ſhe was only a year old. 


Other conſtitutional deſects are concealed only in 
part. Of this claſs is a vicious ſtate of the ſolids, 
which tho' perhaps, not yet trulyamounting to diſeaſe, 
will at length become ſuch, either of itſelf, or by ac- 
ceſſary cauſes. | 


It is proved by repeated obſervations that in many 
individuals it may happen that one part 1s ſtronger 
than another, and a careful attention will eaſily lead 
ns to diſtinguiſh it. Thus I have remarked that 
they who have weak eyes have a deep redneſs around 
thoſe organs after any violent emotion. A {tmilar 
cauſe will excite tooth ach in thoſe who have bad 
teeth; or a cough, or oppreſſion in ſuch as have a 
weak breaſt; inclination to vomit, or a painful cramp 
in thole who have a weak ſtomach; or colic, and 
diarrhoea in ſuch as have a weakneſs of the inteſ- 
tines; others who have a great weakneſs of the blad- 
der, feel painful ſpaſms or diſcharge much urine on 
ſuch occaſions. All theſe ſymptoms come on ſud- 
denly. Women who are conſtantly incommoded 
with fluor albus, feel after any ſudden emotions a 
pain in the loins. They who have been long ſub- 
ject to gouty pains will experience a return of chem; 
or ſuch as are ſubject to convulſions, will have au 
univerſal tremor whenever they are ſuddenly agi- 
tated. All theſe obſervations prove that the weaker 
part of the ſyſtem, is that on which the effects of 
each of cheſe emotions are principally exerted. 1 
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will be on this ſame part likewiſe that the occaſional 
cauſes of diſeaſes will in general operate firſt and 
more particularly, It has alſo been very judici- 
ouſly remarked, that this weaker part is very often 
that to which all the other ills of the habit are at- 
tracted, Our fluids are known to be determined in 
the greateſt proportion to thoſe parts of the body 
where they meet with the leaſt reſiſtance. This is 
perhaps the chief ſource of tophi, and ſteatomatous 
and other tumours which occaſionally originate in 
the body. Boerrhaave obſerves that a tophus is very 
eaſily formed in weak and delicate lungs, if fuck 
perſons cool themſelves on a, ſudden aſter being 
over heated, and that the patients are at length car- 
ried off by a violent hemoptoe, of which this con- 
cretion is the cauſe, He is of opinion likewile, that 
in diſeaſes of this ſort, we may in general preſume 
a ſimilar concretion in the lungs, when the patient 
has a dry cough. The eyes are found to ſuffer more 
from exceſſive venery, than the organs that are ac- 
tually employed in it. A weak ſtomach olten def- 
troys the energy both of the body and mind. 


The whole nervous ſyſtem is ſometimes extremely 
weak; and this is either from a natural diſpoſition 
or is brought on through different kinds of excels, 
They who are born with a weakly nervous ſyſtem, 
have ſmall bones, feeble limbs, and ſoft fleſh, they 
are likewiſe in general of a pale complexion, and 
have only a tranſitory bloom on their countenance. 
They are very ſoon fatigued, and have a weak pulſe. 
Their ſoul is extremely ſenſible, and cafily agitated, 
and they ſeem to be the more expoled to diſeaſes, 
as they fear them the more. I know a Swils gen- 
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fleman, of very reſpectable talents, who has been hy- 
pochondria cal ever ſince he was ſix years old, and 
this through the extreme weakneſs of his nerves. 1 
have likewiſe obſerved all the little ſymptoms of 
hyſterical affection in girls of fix or eight years of 
age; and this not from worms, but from the weak- 
neſs of their nervous ſyſtems, 


There are others who weaken the tone of their 
nerves by every kind of exceſs. The moſt robuſt 

People are often of this number, from an un- 
happy notion that their ſtrength of conſtitution fe- 
cures them from danger. Intemperance, both in 
eating and drinking, ſeems to be a kind of war, which 
the generality of mey are continually carrying on 
againſt their nerves. | 


The venereal appetite is very often ſtimulated by in- 
temperance in regimen ; and exceſſive venery is an- 
other great ſource of debility, and hurries men on to 
a premature old age. In this part of Switzcrland, 
which in the opinion of Voltaire is the feat of ſound 
philoſophy, this debility is not {6 much the effect 
of intemperance in eating and drinking, as of a vice 
which unfortunately is but to prevalent here, as well 
as in every other country of Europe, at an age 
when even the deſtination af the ſexes ought not to 
be known. 


Our modern Epicureans, who pride themſelves in 
their indolence and luxury, ſeem not to conſider that 
in the ſyſtem of Epicurus, pleaſure, was whatit really 
is in nature, a real good; and pain, a real evil. 
Nature ditects us to the purſuit after pleaſure, oy 
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fo far as it is innocent and not productive of pain? 
and this was the aim of Epicurus, whoſe morality was 
the moſt ſevere of any the antient philoſophers, às has 
been proved by the moſt ingenious writers. Horace 
in mature age, adopted this ſyſtem, and as he tells us, 
returned now and then to that of Ariſtippus to un- 
bend his brow : Nunc in Ariſtippi furtim præcepta 
relabor. 2 55 


Modern voluptuouſneſs is the ſource of an infi- 
nite num ber of ills which are every day deſtructive 
to health and population, Perſons enervated by 
indolence and luxury, are brought into danger by 
a degree of ſickneſs, which would hardly affect 
a man of firm and healthy ſtamina; the phy- 
fician will do well to attend to this, becauſe the 
diſorders of theſe people have almoſt all of them 
ſome peculiarity different from the true and ordinary 
character of the diſeaſe itſelf. I have obſerved that 
theſe people die in a very tranquil manner: life is 
extinguiſhed in them like the flame of a lamp, and 
this at a time perhaps, when we ſhould think them 
out of danger, were we to judge of their diſeaſes 
without taking the conſtitution of the patient into 
the account. ar | 


Voluptuouſneſs does indeed not always prove im- 
mediately fatal ; its more general effects are to pro- 
mote hypochondriacal and hyſterical affe&ivn and 
melancholy, In this ſtate, worn out with diſcon- 
tent, and with ills both real and imaginary, the 
patients ſeem to become ſo many furies deſtined to 
torment all thoſe who are near them, Dr. 'Thierry, 
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Both thefe and literary men will in general be 
more ſuſceptible, than others, of epidemical diſeaſes, 
which commonly attack the moſt enervated firſt, and 
to theſe they likewiſe prove the moſt fatal, People 
who live luxuriouſly, and at their eaſe, become filled 
with unhealthy juices, Boerhaave tells us that diſ- 
eaſes, and eſpecially acute fevers, are the moſt ſatal 
to fat people, becauſe the increaſed heat melts down 
the fat, which by its rancidity irritates the ſolids, 
and thus increaſes the danger. 


I likewiſe include amongſt the manifeſt deſeQs, 
which render us more ſuſceptible of impreſſion from 
the occaſional cauſes, thoſe changes in the diſpoſi- 
tion both of the mind and body which are the ef- 
ſects of former diſeaſes. Thus a perſon who has 
been afflited with a convulſive diforder, will feel a 
return of it on the leaſt occaſion, They who have 
been attacked with inflammation of the breaſt, ought 
carefully to guard againſt a relapſe, which is eaſily 
brought on. An incomplete apoplexy, from the im- 
preſſion it leaves on the origin of the nerves, is al- 
moſt always a prelude to complete apoplexy. A 
flight dropſy, tho cured, leaves ſuch a diſpoſition 
in the part affected, as to bring on the complaint 
again, whenever the ſecretions are in the leaſt dil- 
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But a diſorder that is apparently well cured, oſten 
gives riſe to a very different complaint. Hydrotho- 
rax is ſometimes an immediate follower of inflam- 
mation of the breaſt; but in many patients, this ſe- 
condary diſeaſe does not manifeſt itſelf till many 
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feen a woman cured to all appearance of jaundice, 
continue free from complaint during twelve years, 
and at the end of that time die diopfcal, A 
man thirty two years of age, who during eleven 

cars had been ſubject to epilepſy, had no return of 
his fits dating eleven months, 47. at the end of 
th at time died apoplectic. Theſe examples, toge- 
ther with many oben hen pteſent themſelves 
every day iti practice, prove how much attention 
is required to inveſtigate” the internal and exter- 
nal cauſes of diſeaſes. © rao co porn aire 


Diſeaſes will likewiſe ſometimes. altet the tem- 
perament. Ariſtotle long ago pointed out. the poſ- 
fibility of ſuch a change by means of age, regimen, 
habit, or education. 17 lady of the firſt diſtinc- 
tion in qur Cantons, told me, in her ſeventieth year, 
that till Her twenty fifth, ſhe had always been ex- 
ceedingly delicate. But that about that time ſhe 
fell into a profound melancholy, which continued 
a year, when ſhe got well again, after taking a great 
variety of drugs; but that fince that time ſhe has 
had fo conſtant a tranquilicy of mind, 'as to. be 
unable to fhed a tear eve n in the midſt of the 
greateſt adyerlity. This old lady was as gay 
and alert as fome girls are at twenty.  _ 


But if there are fome diſeafes which diminiſh 
the ſenſibility of temperament, there are others 
which increaſe it. Diſeaſes act ſometimes upon 
the mind, ſometimes upon the paſſions, and al- 
ways upon ſome faculty which depends on the 
organization which determines the ſeveral ſeaſes, 
the ſentiments, the inclinations, and the paſſions. 


Yy 2 The 
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The rickets, in general, expand and accelerate 
children's underſtanding, but not 1nvariably, 1 
have ſeen the moſt amiable children, become croſs 
and unmanageable from worm complaints, or ob- 
ſtructions of the meſentery. The moſt modeſt 


and the gentleſt girls have become perfect ſuries 


through a ſuppreſhon of the menſes. A man of a 

tractable character, and who had always 
been fond of his wife, had his temper ſo much 
changed by a malignant fever, that during many 
2 he never ſpoke to her, but in rebuke: 
even his friends could not ſpeak to him without 
giving offence, _ 


The imagination may have been fo ſtruck with 


a former diſeaſe, as to be in continual apprehen- 


ſion of not being cured, or at leaſt to fancy 
that ſome reliques of che complaint are ſtill ex- 
iſting. . This has been particularly remarked in 
perſons who have been cured of the venereal diſ- 
caſe and who are ſo frequently fancying they 
have ſome fatal remains of the virus in their conſti- 
tation, This is the reaſon why phyſicians find it more 
difficult to cure imaginary than real ills, 


I remember a very devout man, who in a, mo- 
ment of gallantry contracted the lues. He was 
properly treated and curcd, but never fancied him- 
felt quite free from the taint, This notion even 


Prevented his matrying. 'At length he conſulted 


me, and finding his health and conſtitution unhurt, 


I indulged him with a few mercurial frictions meerly 


to cure his imagination. At the end of a few wecks, 


he 
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he inſormed me that every thing was in good 
order: that is, his imagination was cured. 


Theſe examples will ſuffice, I believe, to prove 
how thc remote cauſes find in the age, ſex, 
temperament, certain ſingularities of nature, or a 
defective ſtate of the body and mind, a matter 
which when combined with them 1s capable of 
producing every fort of diſeaſe, 


* 
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THA'P, XV. 


Of the Tendency of * ature to preſerve Health, 


E have pointed out in the preceding chap- 
ters, a multitude of cauſes which are occa- 
fionally deſtructive to health, and there now remains 
ſor us to inquire by what power or principle man is 
enabled to ward off theſe various ſources of diſeaſe 
to ſome or more of which he is every day expoſed 
both from the nature of things and his. own miſcon- 
duct. We {hall find this principle within the body 
itfelf, Nature, who is conſtantly attentive to the 
preſervation of her own productions, ſeems ſometimes 
to exert ſingular efforts, and to find within herſelf, 
reſources, which neither the genius nor the induſtry 
of man would be able to diſcover. 


The powers, which man is enabled to oppoſe to 
the action of theſe cauſes, are to be ſought for in the 
ſeparation of parts in general; in the re-union and 
conſolidation of thoſe which have been torn or bro- 
ken; in the ſeparation of the diſeaſed parts from 
the land, and in ſuppuration ; in the excretion of 
what 1s noxious, whether it be by the ordinary ſe- 

cretions 
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cretions or through any extraordinary channel ; 
ſometimes 1n feyer ; inthe conſent of parts; in the 
regimen of like; in the temperament; in cuſtom ; 
and in fine, in the influence of the foul over the 
body. 3 


Sometimes the effects of external things are — 
ful only in particular circumſtances; or rather 
the greater number of cauſes which act upon the 
body may be conſidered as having only relative 
effects. Hard aliment would be improper for a fe- 
dentary man, whereas it may be very neceſſary for 
another who uſes much exerciſe, Labouring men 
require ſtrong foed, and. im abundance. It is 
obſervable however, that a man whole buſineſs re- 
quires him to uſe much exerciſe, will digeſt much 
better than another who exerciſes himſelf merely for 
the ſake of health. In the former, both the body 


and mind ſeem to be employed, whereas in the 


latter, the mind is intent on one object. I have of- 
ten ſeen hypochondriacal patients extremely fatigued 
aſter any involuntary exerciſe which they took mere- 
ly for the ſake of motion, and who conſtantly found 
themſelves much better. after any manual employ- 
ment which their affairs might require of them, 


Exceſs of diet 
health of a workman, a peaſant, or a ſoldier; or 
rather no one is incommoded but he who eats or 
drinks more than he can digeſt. One man ſhall be 
intoxicated by half a pint of wine, whilſt another 
hall be able to drink three times that quantity with- 
out inconvenience, It will be better however, to be 
moderate, and not to go quite to the extent of our 


abilities 


may therefore contribute to the 


I 

abilities in this reſpect. Intemperance may ſome. 
times have its uſe; becauſe the body ſuffers leſs 
from the varied effects of different cauſes, than from 
the effects of a ſingle cauſe which operates uniform- 
ly and continually. It is unhealthy to be always 
ſober, becauſe too. great a uniformity of life renders 
us extremely ſuſceptible of the leaſt change. Ho- 
race thought it pleaſing to be a little mirthful, and 
even fooliſh upon occaſion : nor can I blame his 
maxim, when this occaſion is an agreeable one, and 
not too frequently repeated. | 


Ariſtotle conſidered health as the reſult of a habit 
of mediocrity, But Plato's opinion here was prefer- 
able to Ariſtotle's ; and this was, that in order to pre- 
ſerve health, the body ought never to be exerciſed with- 
out the mind, nor the mind without. the body, that 
the neceſſary equilibrium might be duly kept up. 
Plato therefore recommended it to all thoſe who 
ſtudied the mathematics, or any other ſcience, to 
uſe as much bodily exerciſe as poſſible, and to a- 
muſe themſelves with the muſes and philoſophy not 
in the way of ſtudy but of relaxation. Boerhaave 
uſed to give a ſimilar advice to his followers. Ilie 
greater your deſire is to be inſtructed. ſays he, the 
more will your health be affected, and eſpecially if 
your ſtudies are directed ſolely to one ſcience. You 
muſt never confine yourſelves long to one object. 
if you wiſh to avoid melancholy, Endeavour to 
vary your labours, and to employ yourſelves occa- 
ſionally on ſubjects of a very oppoſite nature. If 
you cultivate the mathematics, for inſtance, amuſc 
yourſelves now and then with poetry or muſic, and 
by thele means you will keep up the neceſſary 

equilibrium 
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equilibrium between your intellectual and bodily 


faculties. 


It is hecauſe I have followed this ſalutary advice, 
and amuſed myſelf with the writing a few trifles, 
that envy and calumny have held me forth as an 
ideot, wholly ignorant of the profeſſion I have a- 
dopted. But it is to the obſervation of theſe pre- 
cepts that I owe my health. Altho' our days ma 
be counted by the Tien, or Supreme Being, as 1s 
obſerved by the author of the book Tchang-Seng, 


yet I believe it very reaſonable to ſuppoſe that theit 
duration depends on ourlelves. 


Many effects, that are in themſelves dangerous, are 
. innocent by habit. In che phyſical, as in 
the moral world, the moſt diſagreeable things be- 


come ſupportable by dint of ſeeing and feeling 
them. A Swils before he has been fix months in 


France, is converted, from a very uncouth and 
inelegant being, into the moſt en fop. 


It would ſeem likewiſe tis with reſpect to the 


body, habit determines the ſenſibility of all its parts. 
The education of the Spartans was founded on this 


principle. The Greeks were extremely attentive to 
bodily exerciſe and knew how to form the minds 
of their children to virtue by the ſame rules. Even 
the ſtupid Laplanders ſeem to be acquainted with 
this law of Nature: they ſhut up their children 
in little cradles and ſuſpending them in their Dus, 
amidſt the ſmoke, ſwing them with cords. " 


Vor. 1. 5 z „ 
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I can prove by many examples, that by habit we 
may become reconciled to things which are, as it 
were ſo many remote cauſes of diſeaſes. I obſerve 
many of our peaſants go with their boſoms naked 
in the coldeſt winter, whilſt their children run bare- 
footed in the ſnow. A worthy eccleſiaſlic in m 
neighbourhood has ſeen children ſliding barefooted 
on the ice. Addiſon tells us, that the inhabitants 
of Nova Zembla go barefooted without complain- 
ing of the rigorous cold of their climate. Boer- 
haave, however, has ſeen an incurable palſy brought 
on in the moſt robuſt people by lying down in the. 
night on wet graſs, and yet we fce our Swils pea- 
fants do this every day without inconvenience, and 
this merely from habit. 


Habit has likewiſe 3 effects with reſpect 
to our food. I know many people who have as, 
dopted a particular regimen, and which is become 
neceſlary to them, altho' it be hurtful perhaps to 
others. In Peru and at Batavia, pork has the re- 
putation of being a very healthy food; and this is 
probably more the effect of habit than of any par- 
ticular nature of the hogs of thoſe countries. Al- 
molt in every part of India, alafcetida is uſed as a 
ſeaſoning in-cookery.: I myſelf ſometimes chew it 
in order to. rouſe my ſpirits, and it is to me a real 


luxury. 


2 44% us that the Mexicans _ without 
any inconvenience, the eggs of the inſects, the * 


and even the filth of marſhy places, 


1 7 Aliment 
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| Aliment that is difficult of digeſtion ſometimes be- 
comes innocent through habit. We ſee many peo- 
ple who with very weak ſtomachs, are able to digeſt 
beef and brown bread. Hippocrates, therefore, did 
right to obſerve, that heavy, hard and indigeſtible 
food does not incommode even weak ſtomachs that 
ate uſed to it. I know a Swils officer who always pays 
for two at every tavern, and is in very good health. 
Such inſtances are not unfrequent in: Switzerland. 
Bifhop Burnet has defcribed the gluttony of our 
Cantons ſuch as it really is. I cannot reflect with- 
out horror on the immenſe quantity of food that 
{ome of our Swiſs gentletnen devour at a breakfaſt. 
An Heſſian officer who was born at Franckfort on 
the Mayne, and who ſtudied in the Univerſity of 
Erlangen, uſed to dine every day at two different ta- 
verns, and pay at each of them for two; between 
his two meals, he uſed to devour fix pounds of 
bread, and as many little checſes. He was a tall, 
well made man, eightcen years of age, and was in 


perfect health. 


Bacon tells us that phy ſicians ſeem to have in- 
ſiſted too much on fobriety ; it appearing that glut- 
tony, when become habitual, proves a better ſupport 
to health than the ſo much vaunted ſobriety, which 
only tends to render nature inactive, and incapable 
of any extraordinary effort or of ſupporting abſti- 
nence. It is certain that a body that is well fed 
will ſupport ſaſting, and even ſome diſeaſes, with 
much leſs. inconvenience than another that is ſup- 
plied as it were, only for the moment. 


2 2 2 But 
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But here is a fat which proves to what degree 
the body may accommodate itſelf to every change. 
An eccleſiaſtic, who was a very amiable man, hap- 
pened to be one day of a party where they eat and 
drank io exceſs, and there he fuddled himſelf after 
cating n He was ſo vexed at this, that 
the next day he reſolved to leave off meat and wine 
and pulſe; and to live wholly on bread and water 
and fruit. He was fifty years old when he adopted 
this plan, and he continued it a long time, and 
enjoyed the beſt health, eating two pounds of bread, 
with two bottles of water, and three or four apples, 
every day (x). I will allow that ſuch changes in 
| regimen may in many ſubjects be productive of bad 
effects, but theſe will depend on circumſtances. 


One might be led to think likewiſe, that ſpirituous 
liquors are leſs noxious when drank habitually, but 


_—_— 
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x) Sir George Baker has related the caſe of a Miller, at 
Billericay in Eſſex, whoſe diet for many years paſt has been 
confined to a pudding made of ſca-biſcyit and milk; and who 
abſtains wholly from drink, not having taſted even water ſince 
the year 1766. This diet he adopted on a ſudden, in his 45th 

ar; and from being a very corpulent man, and in a very bad 
ſtate of health, has reduced himſelf to a moderate ſize, takes but 
little ſleep, uſes a great deal of exerciſe, and to uſe his own ex- 
preſſion, is metamorphoſed from the condition of an unhealthy 
decrepid old man, to perfect health, and to the vigour and activity 
of youth, though he is now approaching to his Goth year. His 
pulſe beats from 44 to 47 ſtrokes in a minute, and he makes 
every day about a pint and an half of urine which is of a full 
amber colour. It is remarkable that he never ſuffers his hogs to 
drink, and to this he attributes the excellency of his pork, 
which is greatly valued on account of the whiteneſs and firin- 
neſs of the fleſh. See Med. Tran/.- Vol. II. 


. this 
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this ſeems to depend more on climate than habit, 


as we have already remarked in our chapter on 
drink, 


By habit, men reconcile themſelves to opium, which, 
even in a ſmall doſe, will in general prove fatal to 
thoſe who are not accuſtomed to it. There is 
hardly a 'Turkiſh Janizary who does not take his 
two drachms of opium every day. I know a Swiſs 
advocate who does the ſame thing every day without 
any inconvenience, | 


Of all the rules of health, thofe which preſcribe 
exerciſe ſeem to be the moſt indiſpenſable. And 
yet we fee whole nations habituated to indolence 
and inactivity. The Vettones, or ancient inhabitants 
of the country of Salamanca, were fo accuſtomed to 
a ſitting poſture, that they were ſurprized to ſee the 
Roman officers who came amongſt them walking 
and exerciling themſelves. The ſame thing hap- 
pened to the French at Madagaſcar. The Turks 
are ſo attached to their ſophas, that they are aſto- 
niſhed to hear people talk of walking to any place 
for the mere pleaſure of coming back again, and 
yet La Motraye tells us, that he never ſaw any na- 
tion leſs ſubject to diſeaſes than the Turks, and that 
many of them live more than a century. Their re- 
gular mode of life, and the ſimplicity of their diet 
contribute not a little to their longevity. 


The paſſions, which are in themſelves ſo fatal to 
many perſons, are ſometimes a principle of health 
tn others. There are choleric people who give 
vent to their paſſion on the moſt trifling occaſions, 

and 
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and who are rendered more vigorous and active 


by it. 


I knew at Paris, the Abbe. Sambrano, who was 
a very learned, ingenious, and eloquent man. This 
man could do nothing without the moſt violent 
exertions. Even in common converfation he had 
the moſt fingular grimaces, rolled his eyes, moved 
his arms and ſhoulders, ſtamped with his feet, and 
in ſhort was fo agitated that I am ſure it would have 
been impoſſible for me to have imitated him for a 
quarter of an hour without loſing all my ſtrength. 
And yet the Abbe was never better than when lia 
had talked to me in this manner, at the Thuillerics, 
event houts together. 


Habit will likewiſe determine the effects of many 
external things. The fame odour which revives a 
Sultanefs, would be deteſtable to an European. The 


Siameſe are as fond of rotten eggs as the Swiſs are 


of rotten cheeſe. In ſome parts of America they 
chew the bark of the palma chriſti, which is very 
acrid and corroſive. The ladies in Peru are never 
without the limbion, ot roll of tobacco, in their 
mouths, 


- The Moſt delicate women go with their boſoms 
expoſed in the coldeſt winter, and yet the hardieſt 
men, who are accuſtomed to be well cloathed, would 
be unable to do this without danger. 


The ancients, who went bare headed, were ſeldom 
ſubje& to colds, head ach, pains of the teeth, &c. 
with which we are, perhaps, the more frequently 

attacked, 
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attacked, becauſe we are more careful to cover out 
heads, Helmont the younger, even m advanced 
life, uſed to waſh his head every day under the pump, 
and was never ſubject either to colds or head ach. 
Locke adviſed the waſhing children's feet every 
morning with cold water. I have obſerved in 
Switzerland, the good effects of waſhing our chil- 
dren with cold water. 'The moſt delicate are ſoon 
reconciled to it. This method begins now to be 
adopted in France, and other countries. There 
are ſome perſons who oppoſe themſelves to it from 
a miſtaken notion, that it renders children yellow, 
pale and ſickly. There are many countries where: 
children -are plunged into cold water the moment 
they are born, and this method, by being repeated, 
renders them robuſt and healthy, and fits them to 
roll in the ſnow when they grow older. 


Habit will likewiſe diminiſh the energy of ſome 
contagious diſeaſes, This led Hippocrates to ſay 
that what is diſeaſe at one time may not be ſo at 
another. The negroes from the coaſt of Guinea, 
have brought with them to Guardaloupe and Ja- 
maica a very bad ſpecies of leproſy, which ſeems 
to be the true Elephantiaſis. This diſeaſe is com- 
municated by the venereal commerce, and likewiſe 
by living or being frequently with the infected. 
The diſorder is likewiſe hereditary. And yet there 
are many men who remain free from taint notwith- 
{landing their connexions with infected women; 
and many women admit the embraces of leprous 
men without gaining the diſeaſe. Doctor Peyſſon- 
nel who has given a good account of this diſeaſe, 
concludes that a perſon muſt have a certain pre- 

diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition of body to receive the infection, and that 
it may be poſſible to accuſtom ourſelves to conta- 
gion as we do to poiſons, We ſee many unhealthy 
countries in which men live nevertheleſs to a great 
age. Mr. Wargentin has proved in the Stockholm 


Memoirs, that men live as long in Holland and 
Sweden, as in France and England. 


Even Valetudinarians ſometimes liveto a great age. 
Women in general live longer than men, and this is 
attributed by Boerhaave to the greater feebleneſs of 
their ſttucture. There are many women who are 
always fick, and yet live to be very old, amidſt in- 
firmities which would deſtroy the ſtrongeſt man. 
We likewiſe ſee fimilar inſtances in men. The lives 
of all theſe people would be inſupportable were not 
their pains ſoftened by habit. I have often obſerv- 
ed, that perſons who * been accuſtomed to ſick- 
neſs, ſupport their pains much better than thoſe 
who have conſtantly enjoyed good health. 


I ſhall prove in another work, that by long habit 
even the beſt medicines become inefhcacious, which 
appears leſs wonderful when we conſider that men 
may ' accuſtom themſelves even to poiſons. The 
Encyclopediſts tell us, however, that we are not to 
believe that Mithridrates accuſtomed himſelf to poi- 
ſons, becauſe in their opinion, a man can no more 
accuſtom himſelf to theſe than to the ſtab of a 
poignard. They tell us that the Czar Peter order- 
ed that all the children of ſea-faring people ſhould 
be accuſtomed to drink ſea water ; but that all who 
drank, died. There are many exceptions to be 

made to the reflections of theſe gentlemen, Schaarſ- 
- chmidt 
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chmidt obſerves that We may accuſtom ourſelves 
even to arſenic. Galen ſaid the ſame thing of the 
cicuta, and Linnæus of the aconitum. And yet 
there can be no doubt but that the water hemlock, 
ſtramonium, henbane and aconitum are true poi- 
ſons, notwithſtanding the uſeful application of 
them by Dr. Storck in the cure of many dangerous 
chronic. diſeaſes (y), by beginning with very ſmall 
doſes, and gradually augmenting them to a certain 
degree, All chat I mean to conclude from the ob- 
ſervations I have delivered on habit, is, that every 
thing is apparently, not equally uſeful or noxious 
to every individual. Thus one man ſhall accuſtom 
himſelf to fleep only a few hours, whereas another 
through habit ſhall require twice as much. The 
affinity or the repugnance we obſerve between our 
bodies and the external cauſes, extend only to a 
certain degree ; this eſſential point can be deter- 
mined 5 5 by experience. But we ought to be 
very , cautious how we generalize from indivi- 
dual obſervations, however numerous they may be, 
or how we argue in particular caſes from general 
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The innate powers of temperament will ſome - 
times render the moſt unhealthy things innocent, 
in certain circumſtances. ,” The pores are always o- 
pen in ſtrong and healthy people, and even in cold 
and damp weather; they are then cloſed only in 
weak ſubjects. A Swiſs Who conſiders himſelf to 
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U All medicines are | poiſons, but all poiſons are not 
mediciges, 5: FT | 
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be of a very weak temperament, was attacked it 
the month f November with a catarrhal fever 
which was at that time e pidemic ih Switzerland. 
He got u in the mide le. of the tliglit with a 

eat Gegrec! of fever,” fol ſoup t for Water to 
nench his thirſt ; bot 2 5 9 55 in the houſe 
he tan dcn. into ie ooted, drank heartily 
at 4 verghbouti Within, and chen filling his 
fog with water, went Höre and emptie it before he 
got into bed again. The Teſt morning his fever 
had left him, Ahe 1 are Io ha 1 that af- 
fer {weatitn in a hot bath, ch % 86.1 iddiately, 
even in en of > wihler, at abd 'roff in the 
SP" .. TT £1 7 t 51 1. Han 1e f gu. 
A. Für fy) has” "cert ain e 


over the 
bei bit. animates, may Ws (TY ule 


0 life and Pan lis . of the 


no 6 a chimera ; 1 hays leen many 
inllances_ of the h | 7 Veffeds of A;  fortityde_ of 

und founded © on Te 1 Elec A young \ wo- 
man at Berne had fo great a fear of 1 thunder, that 
on the leaſt appearance of a ſtorm ſhe uſed to 
hide herſelf ! in the cellar, She was one day i in a nu- 
merous company in the very moment when a form 
happened ; and imitediately f an home to 1 cel- 

„but before 'the could , get within doors, the 

ightning Fell cloſe belide her. This event recalled 
HA to here She Immediately made the moſt 
ſerious refleftions, and being convinced that it is 
impoſſible ta elude the arm of the_ Almighty, ſhe 
now ſees the moſt terrible thunder ſtorms with 
tranquility. A lady at Zurich, had the fame weak- 
neſs, till the lightning fell one day in che Tum. in 

. whic 


I 
which: ſhe was fitting, This led her to fimilar re- 


lections, and freed her ſrom her fears, 


But another thing which is ſlill more ſingular- 
and yet equally true, is the power which the ſoul 


exerciſes over the body, by means of ſome ſudden and 


extraordinary emotion. Valleriola ſpeaks of a man, 
who had been many years confined to his bed, 
and deprived of the uſe of his limbs, and yet on 
being told that the houſe was on fire, ſuddenly 
recovered his ſtrength, and has preſerved the uſe 
of his limbs ever ſince (2). Pechlin tells us that 


one of his friends was ſuddenly cured of an obſti- 


nate tertian by being in danger of ſhipwreck. 


All theſe obſervations prove the natural powers 
which man himſelf poffeſfes, and by means of which, 
he may prevent the ill effects of a great variety of 
cauſes, which of themſelves have a tendency to 
deſtroy life and health ; and to theſe cauſes he is 
every moment expoſed both in the air he breathes, 
and'in the food he takes in for his ſupport, We 


_— 


(z) Dr. Muſgrave tells us he knew a gentleman, (and 
it would be eaſy to add many fimilar examples) whole feet 
were ſo cripled with the gour” as to make it neceſſary for him 


to be carried on a ſervant's back. In that poſture he was going 


up ſtairs, when an account was brought him from above, that 


his wife was fallen into a fit. Upon which he immediately 


got down from the ſervant's back ran up ftairs without difficulty 
and by his own ſtrength lifted his wife off from the bed where 
ſhe lay. Another perſon, a lady, was cured of a maraſmus, 
when ſuppoſed by Dr. Huxham to be at the point of death, by 
a ſudden alarm of fire. 


arc 
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are therefore not to think it ſtrange, that Tiberius 
ſhould be of opinion, that a man, who at thirty 

ears of age is incapable of being his own Phyſician 
is unworthy of life, Rouſſeau who is always fick- 
ly, unleſs he takes a great deal of exerciſe, deſpiſes 
both phyſicians and N and his reaſon for this 
will, perhaps be ſound in what we have juſt now 
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